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PKEFACE. 


The  tenth  number  of  the  Rose  is  now,  kind  readers, 
before  you ;  —  the  last  that  will  be  edited  by  her  who 
has  met  you  so  many  years.  She,  whom  we  all  loved, 
has  departed  from  earth. 

Accept  this  —  her  parting  gift.  She  was  spared 
long  enough  to  leave  it  completed.  The  last  lines 
she  wrote  are  here ;  the  last  pages  upon  which  her 
eyes  rested  are  here.  I  have  sadly  gathered  up  these 
leaves,  and  give  them  to  you  with  our  blessing. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  will  be  found  a  tribute 
to  her  character,  by  one  who  knew  her  well.  I 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  said ;  —  and  yet  how 
inadequate  are  any  words  to  represent  her  worth  ! 
Those  who  have  known  her  only  as  a  writer,  even 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  her  extended  only  to 
a  common  intercourse,  have  but  a  faint  conception 
of  the  beauty  of  her  soul.  Only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  her  own,  surrounded  by  hearts  in  which  she  had 
perfect  confidence,  did  her  timid  nature  put  out  all 
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its  delicate  feelings,  and  array  itself  in  that  loveliness 
which  none  of  us  can  describe.  Only  in  her  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  brother  she  lost  and  followed  —  to  the 
husband  and  child  she  left  —  to  that  paternal  home 
from  which  so  many  have  been  called  away  —  and 
to  a  few  dear  friends,  did  she  fully  reveal  herself. 

But  why  linger  about  the  past  when  she  is  living 
and  loving  in  other  scenes  ?  *  I  have  work  to  do  after 

I  go  away,  she  told  us  on  her  bed  of  death.  And 
we  must  work,  too,  blessed  spirit !  in  the  world 
thou  hast  left.  God  help  us  to  perform  our  labor 
as  meekly  and  faithfully  as  thine  was  done ;  that  we 
may  depart  as  calmly  as  thou  didst  at  sunset  of 
that  Sabbath  eve,  thy  last  on  earth,  thy  first  in 
heaven ;  and  meet  thee  where  there  is  no  more 
sorrow  nor  separation ;  —  only  labor  and  love  ! 

A.  D.  M. 


Gloucester,  Aug.  1, 1848. 
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THE  SAGE  OF  QUINCY. 

BY  J.  a.  ADAMS. 

During  the  past  year,  among  the  illustrious 
objects  at  which  the  arrows  of  the  destroyer  Death 
have  been  aimed,  our  nation  and  the  world  very 
justly  reckon  the  individual  answering  to  the  title 
we  have  just  announced.  “  The  mighty  man,  and 
the  prophet,  and  the  prudent  and  the  ancient,  and 
the  honorable  man  and  the  counsellor,  and  the 
eloquent  orator.”  All  these  terms  are  strikingly 
appropriate  when  applied  to  our  departed  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

These  pages  cannot  be  more  highly  honored  than 
in  some  just  notice,  however  humble  its  origin,  of 
this  illustrious  man.  When  the  righteous  depart, 
it  is  fitting  that  their  names  be  reverentially  utter- 
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ed,  their  lives  solemnly  and  truly  read,  and  their 
examples  recorded,  for  the  blessing  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  moral  security  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  Such  are  our  convictions  as  we  en¬ 
ter  upon  this  goodly  theme,  and  offer  our  reverential 
tribute  to  imperishable  greatness. 

Our  country  is  yet  so  young  that  the  history  of 
all  her  Presidents  is  fresh  in  mind.  Out  of  eleven, 
but  three  of  them  are  with  us.  The  others  rest  in 
peace,  having  made  indelible  marks  of  their  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  scroll  of  their  country’s  renown.  Their 
memories  will  be  sacred  in  the  American  heart 
while  it  beats  with  patriotic  emotion. 

The  great,  the  inimitable  Washington,  not  only 
“the  father  of  his  country,”  but  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  ripe  in  years  and  honors,  met  the  last 
enemy  at  his  own  quiet  home ;  his  very  departure 
in  accordance  with  the  moral  sublimity  of  his  life. 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  companions  of  Washington 
in  the  days  of  our  Revolutionary  toil  and  conflict, 
in  good  old  age,  amid  the  quiet  and  peace  of  domes¬ 
tic  life,  both  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  national  independence,  while  millions 
of  freemen  were  rejoicing  in  the  political  redemp¬ 
tion,  honor,  and  happiness  of  their  countrymen, 
departed  for  the  higher  honors  of  immortality. 
Madison  and  Mom-oe,  true  servants  of  that  nation 
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wliicli  so  unanimously  called  for  their  aid,  after  their 
work  was  done,  in  the  bosom  of  home, 

— “  Sunk  to  rest, 

With,  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest.” 

The  old  soldier  and  civilian  of  “  the  Hermitage,” 
too,  not  long  since  fell  asleep.  These  had  all  served 
out  their  terms,  had  yielded  up  their  public  official 
pretensions,  and  had  ended  their  days  as  honorable 
citizens  in  the  private  walks  of  life.  Harrison  and 
Adams  died  while  in  the  actual  discharge  of  the 
most  important  political  duties, —  in  the  ready  and 
faithful  service  of  their  country :  the  one,  in  the 
Presidential  mansion,  just  as  the  greetings  and 
rejoicings  of  his  inauguration  scene  had  died  away ; 
the  other,  where  he  would  have  wished  to  die,  at 
his  post  of  duty  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  nation. 

Now  that  Mr.  Adams  has  left  us,  the  heart  and 
pen  and  tongue  of  eulogy  find  new  and  appropriate 
employ.  “He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh”  in  his 
illustrious  character  and  life.  These  furnish  themes 
for  the  most  eloquent  lips ;  and  noble  utterances 
have  we  already  heard  in  reference  to  one  so  widely 
known  and  admired  and  reverenced  in  our  own 
nation  and  every  where  among  the  intelligent  of  the 
civilized  world.  While  I  would  make  no  attempt 
at  extraordinary  expressions  of  eulogy  in  these 
pages,  I  would  ask  attention  to  the  marked  and 
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instructive  character  of  this  distinguished  sage. 
This  character  is  our  individual,  national,  Christian 
property ; — it  is  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

I  have  quoted  the  language  of  Old  Scripture  in 
reference  to  the  departed;  “  He,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.”  Yes,  this  voice  of  truth,  in  the  very 
fact  of  his  death  ;  in  the  very  conviction  that  he  is 
beyond  earth’s  interests  and  judgment  of  approval 
or  condemnation,  will  speak  to  us  now  as  other 
voices  might  not  have  spoken  during  the  actual  life 
of  the  man.  Whatever  of  party  prejudice,  pre¬ 
ference,  opposition,  might  have  been  called  out 
while  his  own  vigorous  mind  was  here  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  his  political  reputation ;  these  are  now  stilled 
in  the  awful  presence  of  death.  There  were  no 
party  manifestations  when  the  sudden  event  of  his 
death-shock  broke  like  a  voice  from  on  high  in  the 
midst  of  those  chambers  of  legislation.  There  beat 
but  one  heart  then  for  the  fate  of  the  patriot  and 
moral  hero.  This  heart  beats  still,  and  will  do 
justice  to  his  memory.  He  whose  actual,  earnest, 
unwearied  life  spoke  so  emphatically,  shall  now 
‘speak  with  greater  power  than  ever  before;  his 
great  audience  increasing, 

“  Down  the  dim  distance,  through  long  generations.” 

As  a  statesman,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  greatest  among  liv- 
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ing  men.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
His  advantages  for  statesmanship  had  been  of  the 
rarest  kind.  He  was  nurtured,  from  earliest  child¬ 
hood,  in  the  knowledge  of  courts  and  national 
interests  and  opinions.  His  first  appointment  as  a 
foreign  minister  he  received  at  the  hand  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  nominated  him  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  who  declared  him,  in  1797,  “the 
most  valuable  public  character  we  have  abroad, 
and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps.”  Pres¬ 
idents  Madison  and  Monroe  both  found  their  ad¬ 
ministrations  greatly  strengthened  by  securing  his 
services.  It  was  under  his  influence,  during  the 
administration  of  the  last-named  President,  that  the 
claims  on  Spain  were  adjusted,  Florida  ceded  to 
the  Union,  and  the  republics  of  South  America 
recognized.  In  all  his  acts  with  other  nations  for 
his  own,  he  signalized  himself  by  his  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  sterling  fidelity.  His  influence  with 
the  Russian  government,  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Grreat  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  was 
of  incalculable  service  to  his  country.  Indeed  his 
history  as  a  statesman,  is  the  political  history  of  our 
country,  so  intimately  and  effectually  has  he  been 
connected  with  it  from  his  earliest  years,  and  from 
the  very  first  experiments  of  our  nationality  itself. 
All  through  his  life,  his  opinions  as  a  statesman, 
on  every  subject  of  public  interest,  were  eagerly 
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sought;  and,  whether  his  countrymen  could  re¬ 
ceive  them  or  not,  when  they  had  been  uttered, 
they  all  felt  that  a  statesman  and  prophet  had 
spoken,  and  that  needed  light  had  been  elicited  in 
his  words  of  wisdom  and  strength. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  as  a  scholar  are  second 
to  but  few,  perhaps,  the  modern  world  has  seen. 
His  learning  was  not  only  deep,  but  varied.  He 
was  eq^ually  at  home  in  the  intricate  questions  of 
national  policy  and  right,  in  the  doubtful  or  dis¬ 
puted  passages  in  history,  in  the  literature  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  in  the  most  recent  moral 
agitation  that  manifested  itself  at  home  or  abroad. 
His  published  correspondence,  presidential  mes¬ 
sages,  eulogies  on  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Lafayette ; 
his  congress  speeches,  lyceum  and  various  other 
public,  historical,  scieMihc,  political,  or  literary 
addresses,  all  give  remarkable  assurance  of  this 
truth.  He  seemed  interested  in  every  question 
that  could  give  exercise  and  healthful  direction  to 
the  human  mind.  He  was  a  living  encyclopaedia, 
stored  with  the  richest  of  wisdom,  from  all  intellects 
and  all  ages  of  our  planet ;  and  ready  to  point  to 
volume,  chapter,  section,  paragraph,  or  period,  when 
requested,  for  the  satisfaction  or  edification  of  every 
honest  inquirer. 

As  a  politician,  the  eminent  subject  of  our  re¬ 
marks  was  not  always  in  popularity  with  the  party 
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wbicli  seemed  most  riglitfully  to  claim  him.  I 
mean  hy  this,  that  he  could  not  be  depended  on 
in  every  proposed  party  movement.  He  would 
take  his  own  course  as  conscience  or  duty  might 
impel  him,  often  in  despite  of  party  expectation ; 
so  that  the  censures  of  political  friends  might  per¬ 
haps  he  incurred,  and  the  surprise  of  political  oppo¬ 
nents  awakened.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  the 
indomitable  will  of  the  man  in  reference  to  duty 
had  its  free  course,  and  wrought  out  for  him  a 
reputation  such  as  no  mere  party  politician  can  ever 
possess.  Not  to  mention  other  instances  of  his 
singular  independence  in  this  respect,  I  would  refer 
to  his  efforts  on  that  floor  where  he  fell  at  last,  in 
behalf  of  the  right  of  petition  on  the  subject  of 
American  slavery.  When  many  of  the  wise  and 
prudent,  or  timid,  of  all  ppirties,  would  not  that 
this  “  vexed  question”  should  be  agitated  there,  he 
willed  differently  ;  and  that  will  is  living  and  oper¬ 
ating  more  and  more  unto  this  very  hour.  He 
planted  himself  on  the  Eternal  Right ;  no  man  met 
his  arguments,  for  the  reason  that  no  man  could  meet 
them  !  They  stand  unanswered,  doing  their  work 
in  that  very  hall  where  he  flrst  spoke  them  into  ears 
startled  by  their  coming,  and  into  souls  quite  un¬ 
prepared  to  bid  them  welcome !  A  change  has 
come  there,  and  the  right  of  petition  will  pre¬ 
vail,  and  this  whole  great  question  be  freely  and 
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amply,  and  let  us  pray,  righteously  and  effectually 
discussed,  on  that  high  national  ground ;  till  the 
interests  and  rights  of  this  African  humanity  on  our 
own  American  soil  shall  jJrevail  also,  and  slavery’s 

“  Dagon  from  its  basement  riven, 

Falls  down  before  the  ark  of  beaven.” 

This  virtue  of  political  independence  possessed  by 
Mr.  Adams  has  given  peculiar  interest  to  his  public 
life.  It  has  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  gain  him 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  irrespective  of 
party  distinctions.  As  his  years  increased,  no  man 
was  listened  to  in  public  with  more  interest  than  he. 
When  he  rose  in  his  place  in  the  house,  eager 
hearers  thronged  from  their  seats  to  hear  him. 
When  he  made  his  appearance  elsewhere  in  public 
to  address  the  people,  they  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
breathless  attention,  or  pressed  into  his  pathway 
and  made  it  vocal  with  their  greeting.  He  had  a 
large  share  of  their  inner  heart-respect  and  affection. 
They  reverenced  not  the  Ex-President  or  the  politi¬ 
cian,  so  much  as  they  did  the  sage,  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  man.  So  earn  honest  men  their 
most  glorious  reputation ! 

We  may,  however,  turn  from  this  view  to  that  of 
the  private  character  of  Mr.  Adams.  And  here  we 
shall  find  something  of  the  secret  of  his  public 
popularity  and  fame.  The  biographer  of  Chief 
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Justice  Marshall,  in  speaking  of  public  and  private 
character,  very  truly  remarks:  “There  are  few 
great  men  to  whom  one  is  brought  near,  however 
dazzling  their  talent  or  actions,  who  are  not  thereby 
painfully  diminished  in  the  estimate  of  those  who 
approach  them.”  Mr.  Adams  was  not  one  of  these. 
His  greatness  shone  in  the  simplicity  and  fidelity  of 
private  life.  Here,  as  the  husband,  father,  neigh¬ 
bour,  counsellor,  and  friend,  he  blessed  and  honored 
the  domestic  and  social  relations.  Plain  and  simple 
in  his  manners,  giving  little  heed  to  the  mere  form¬ 
ality  and  parade  of  life,  his  intercourse  with  others 
was  unostentatious  and  free.  All  visiters  to  the  old 
mansion  of  Quincy  have  been  impressed  with  the 
republican  plainness  and  cordiality  of  reception 
given  them  by  its  venerable  head. 

His  personal  habits  were  such  as  to  commend 
themselves  to  all  others,  and  especially  to  our  rising 
generation.  He  did  not  disregard  the  physical 
laws  of  our  being.  He  was  careful  and  rigid  in 
those  habits  having  tendency  to  invigorate  and 
prolong  physical  life.  Exercise  and  bathing,  two  of 
the  most  important  of  all  observances,  and  I  believe 
justly  included  by  some  under  the  religious,  were 
old  and  tried  favorites  with  him.  These  and  other 
kindred  practices  doubtless  prolonged  his  useful 
life  until  the  energies  of  nature  quietly  and  uncom¬ 
plainingly  ceased  their  operation. 
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His  untiring  industry  is  another  striking  and 
instructive  manifestation  of  character.  He  was, 
while  he  lived,  one  of  the  busiest  men  the  earth  bore 
up.  He  made  all  time  to  him  productive.  He 
labored  while  most  men  slept,  not  at  late  night,  but 
in  early  day.  His  business  habits  were  remarkable , 
and  his  pen  in  most  freq^uent  operation.  His  jour¬ 
nal,  kept  from  early  life,  embodying  his  conversation 
with  distinguished  men  of  all  nations  where  his 
acquaintance  extended,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  legacies  he  could  possibly  bequeath  to  his 
countrymen  and  to  the  world.  In  the  business  of 
national  representative,  in  his  later  life,  this  trait 
was  remarkable  in  him.  He  was  seldom  absent 
from  his  seat,  or  idle  when  in  it.  His  untiring  pen 
was  in  motion.  Letters  to  constituents,  correspon¬ 
dence  with  contemporary  scholars  and  statesmen, 
scientific  disquisitions,  historical  researches,  poetry, 
and  the  lighter  literature,  all  claimed  and  received 
his  earnest  devotion.  His  death  was  an  appropriate 
winding  up  of  such  a  life — a  life  spending  its 
noblest  energies  in  truest  fidelity  to  the  last.  Let 
us  not  be  unmindful  of  this  lesson  to  us  all.  If  we 
cannot  fill  a  sphere  like  that  allotted  him,  let  us  see 
how  diligently  we  can  employ  the  talents  God  has 
given  us  in  our  own.  Idlers,  squanderers  and 
abusers  of  time,  hear  this  voice  reminding  you  of 
duty,  from  the  gates  of  the  tomb  ! 
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Mr.  Adams  was  a  Christian.  I  have  reserved 
this  statement  concerning  him  to  the  last.  He 
believed  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  profess  and  defend  it  before  men. 
He  did  this  not  only  in  precept,  but  example.  He 
respected  and  reverenced  the  institutions  of  Christ. 
He  had  something  more  than  theory  in  this.  He 
loved  the  Sabbath  and  the  privileges  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and  none  were  more  constant  in  their  practical 
manifestations  of  this  love.  He  cherished  but  small 
regard  for  any  individual  or  national  distinction  not 
sanctified  by  Christian  prmciple  ;  and  blessed  in  this 
is  his  example  to  us  all.  We  have  too  little  of  this 
principle  among  the  distinguished  intellectual  ones 
of  our  nation.  It  is  an  evil  which  should  awaken 
and  arouse  us  to  the  very  depths  of  our  souls.  It 
is  an  evil  that  we  have  such  multitudes  who  imagine 
themselves  free,  while  their  blessings  are  all  received 
and  enjoyed  with  no  fear  of  Grod  before  them ;  who 
utter  great  swelling  words  in  Liberty’s  name,  but 
who  have  never  sought  to  know  the  only  sure  found¬ 
ations  upon  which  national  freedom  can  rest  secure. 

Why,  we  may  be  encompassed  with  mountain  walls 
of  granite  and  gates  of  brass,  we  may  make  a  well 
armed  and  thoroughly  disciplined  soldier  of  every 
individual  citizen  of  our  vast  republic,  yet  we  are  not 
safe  if  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  be  not  with 
us  and  direct  us.  Rooted  and  grounded  in  the  holy 
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principles  of  Christianity,  having  its  spirit  and  its 
work  in  the  head,  heart,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves 
of  our  great  body,  we  are  stronger  and  more  invin¬ 
cible  than  the  iron-shielded  legions  of  Macedon. 
“  One  shall  chase  a  thousand,”  in  the  great  moral 
conflict  of  Truth  and  llighteousness,  ‘  ‘  and  two  shall 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight.”  Heaven  send  us 
more  examples,  in  our  high  places  too,  like  that  of 
the  good  man  now  departed. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  close  student  of  the  Bible.  He 
recently  remarked  to  a  visiter  at  his  mansion  :  “  My 
practice,  since  I  was  thirty  years  of  age,  has  been  to 
read  the  Bible  the  first  thing  I  do  every  morning. 
This  practice  I  have  followed  with  but  few  interrup¬ 
tions  for  fifty  years.  The  versions  which  I  have 
read  are  our  common  English  Bible,  Thompson’s 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
Calvin’s  Translation  in  French,  the  Catholic  Trans¬ 
lation  in  French,  Luther’s  translation  in  Grerman, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  My  habit  has 
been  each  morning  to  read  two  chapters  in  one  of 
these,  and  then  the  same  in  one  of  the  others, 
comparing  them  together.  In  this  way,  I  have 
read  them  all  through,  twice  or  more.  Commenta¬ 
ries  I  have  read  not  much,  controversies  not  much, 
hut  I  have  read  the  Bible.  In  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  a  Literary  Society  in  Baltimore,  in  answer  to 
one  in  which  he  was  requested  to  point  out  the 
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autliors  most  worthy  of  their  attention,  he  says  :  — 
“  The  first  and  almost  the  only  hook  deserving 
universal  recommendation,  is  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
book  of  all  others,  to  be  read  at  all  ages  and  in  all 
conditions  of  human  life ;  not  to  be  read  once  or 
twice  or  thrice  through,  and  then  to  be  laid  aside, 
but  to  be  read  in  small  portions  of  one  or  two  chap¬ 
ters  every  day,  and  never  to  be  intermitted,  unless 
by  some  over-ruling  necessity.” 

A  popular  British  author  has  well  said,  “We 
cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a  great 
man,  without  gaining  something  by  him.  He  is  the 
living  light-fountain,  which  it  is  good  and  pleasant 
to  be  near ;  not  a  kindled  lamp  only,  but  rather  as  a 
natural  luminary,  shining  by  the  gift  of  heaven,  in 
whose  radiance  all  souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with 
them.”  *  I  know  not  that  I  need  add  more  in 
reference  to  this  character  now,  standing  out  before 
us  so  conspicuously,  and  giving  us  such  lessons  of 
rich,  instructive,  and  practical  truth.  I  pray  that  it 
may  speak  directly  to  us  in  all  our  efforts  to  discharge 
the  duties  here  righteously  imposed  on  us.  If  it 
shall  be  thus  effectual,  then  have  I  not  written  out 
these  tributary  thoughts  in  vain.  If  it  shall  thus 
speak,  then  may  our  life  be  productive  of  saving 
goodness  and  sustaining  moral  power.  And  death. 


*  Carlyle. 
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when  it  comes  to  us,  shall  find  us  ready  for  its 
summons,  as  was  this  unfaltering  hero  when  its  final 
blow  reached  him.  “  This  is  the  last  of  earth;  I  am 
content.”  AVhat  a  manifestation  of  moral  grandeur 
have  we  here ! 

“  Sure  the  last  end  of  the  good  man  is  peace  ! 
Night  dews  fall  not  so  gently  to  the  ground, 

Nor  'wearied,  worn-out  'wdnds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  in  the  eventide  of  life  — 

A  life  well  spent ! 

By  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  away, 

Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting.” 
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THE  DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BY  MBS.  C.  M.  SAWYER. 

[From  the  German  of  Salis.] 

O,  BLESSED  days  of  true  and  tender  feeling  ! 

Life’s  early  prime ! 

’Mid  the  -world’s  strife,  the  thought  comes  o’er  me,  stealing, 
Of  thee,  sweet  time  ! 

Far  in  the  night  is  life  already  vanished ; 

Thou  beam’st  from  far. 

Still  true  and  steady,  as,  when  day  is  banished. 

Beams  eve’s  clear  star. 

Still  I  see  her  —  a  child  —  with  grace  so  winning. 

Among  the  trees, 

Her  long,  fair  hair,  her  simple  robe  of  Linen, 

Wave  in  the  breeze. 

Still  floats  it  here  —  that  scarf  which  eve  and  morning, 

Her  light  form  drest ; 

I  know  the  color  of  each  stripe  adorning 
Her  silken  vest. 

That  la-wn,  where,  boys  and  girls,  we  met  so  gaily. 

And  all  our  plays. 

They  ’re  with  me  more  than  those  high  dames  who  daily 
Now  meet  my  gaze. 
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0,  happy  time,  when,  from  the  hazel  border, 

I  culled  my  horse. 

And,  striding  it,  afield,  in  gay  disorder. 

Took  my  swift  course ! 

No  idle  laurel  proudly  then  surrounded 
My  youthful  head ; 

The  homestead  hedge  my  simple  wishes  bounded : 

My  court,  the  glade. 

Pleased,  when  my  leaden  soldiers  I  paraded. 

Advanced  and  wheeled  — 

Now  ’mid  my  marshaled  ranks  far  less  elated 
On  glory’s  field. 

Passions  that,  since,  the  heart’s  pure  soil  have  weeded, 

I  knew  not  then ; 

Princes  and  scholars  were  alike  unheeded. 

And  strife  of  men. 

Sweet,  vanished  years  !  with  strange  and  mournful  yearning, 
I  scan  your  page ; 

My  sight,  long  dimmed,  to  you  still  fondly  turning. 

Grows  clear  in  age. 

Playmates,  we  now  are  altered !  graver,  older. 

And  scattered  wide. 

And  many,  ah !  too  worldly  grown,  and  colder, 

Old  loves  deride ! 

The  grassy  bank,  where  every  evening  found  us, 

Is  sunk  and  gone. 

And  the  low  shrubs,  which  fiung  their  shadows  round  us, 

To  trees  are  grown. 
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Stern  fate,  beside  a  foreign  bridal-altar, 

The  heart’s  plan  crushed. 

And  some  gay  lips,  ere  youth  began  to  falter, 

At  life’s  goal  hushed ! 

The  circle  narrows  !  — life’s  last  eve,  descending, 
Is  pressing  nigh ; 

Who  still  remain,  o’er  memory’s  pages  bending, 
Will  often  sigh ! 
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ESTHER. 


BT  MRS.  S.  0.  S.  MATO. 

‘  Will  Mr.  Liddell  come  in  the  first  stage, 
father?  ’  inquired  George  Seywood,  as  they  sat  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

‘Oh!  I  hope  so,’  cried  Esther,  clasping  her 
hands  nervously  above  her  plate. 

‘  I  hope  not,’  muttered  Willie,  in  a  demure  voice 
at  her  side ;  ‘  it  will  be  nothing  but  lessons,  lessons, 
lessons,  then!’ 

‘  Will  Mr.  Liddell  pinch  ears  ?  ’  slily  asked  little 
Clara  of  her  mother,  with  a  peculiar,  roguish  smile, 
that  signified  some  past  experience  of  the  chastise¬ 
ment. 

‘  I  think  he  will  not  arrive  before  night,’  replied 
Mr.  Seywood  to  George’s  question  ;  ‘  the  first  stage 
leaves  the  city  an  hour  before  day.’ 

‘  That  is  not  very  early,  if  one  is  going  on  busi¬ 
ness,’  said  Esther,  pouting  a  little.  She  could  not 
bear  disappointment. 

‘  0  Esther !  Let ’s  put  some  flowers  on  his 
table.  Mayn’t  we,  mother? ’  asked  the  uneasy  lit¬ 
tle  Clara  again. 
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‘  Yes,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  If  you  have  finished  your 
breakfast  you  may  each  of  you  gather  a  bouquet  for 
Mr.  Liddell’s  table.’ 

‘  Oh,  good  !’  cried  the  children,  springing  from 
their  seats,  and  rushing  to  the  garden.  ‘  I  ’ll  have 
the  biggest ;’  ‘  I  ’ll  have  the  prettiest ;  ’  ‘  I  ’ll  have 
roses ‘  I  will  get  some  violets,’  were  the  confused 
shouts  that  broke  in  through  the  window,  as  they 
dispersed  in  their  several  pursuits. 

‘  I  feel  anxious  about  this-  Mr.  Liddell,’  said  Mrs. 
Seywood  to  her  husband  when  they  were  left  alone. 

‘  The  children  have  been  so  long  under  Master 
Morrell’s  care,  and  this  gentleman  is  so  young  !’ 

‘  Young,  it  is  true,  but  his  manners  are  dignified, 
and  he  seems  to  have  uncommon  stability  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Master  Morrell  is  faithful  as  a  teacher,  but 
only  think  of  his  manners  !  Esther,  in  particular, 
spends  half  her  time  in  mimicking  his  peculiarities 
— shuffiing  her  feet,  pulling  the  tip  of  her  nose,  &c. , 
till  the  poor  old  man  has  become  nothing  but  their 
laughing-stock.’ 

‘  Esther  is  a  little  wild,  I  fear ;  and  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  on  her  account  that  I  feel  anxious  about  so 
young  a  tutor.’ 

‘  What !’  said  Mr.  Seywood,  laughing,  ‘  You 
do  n’t  think  Esther  old  enough  to  be  getting  up  any 
romances,  do  you  ?  Let ’s  see ;  is  she  eleven  or 
twelve  ?  ’ 
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‘  Fourteen,  last  Wednesday.  Not  old  enougli  for 
romances,  perhaps,  but  too  old  to  be  playing  tricks 
on  a  young  man.’ 

‘  Poor  child,  how  homely  she  grows !  Her  form 
is  a  complete  beanpole.  What  a  pity  it  is  her  hair 
cannot  change  two  or  three  shades  darker.’ 

‘  Her  hair  !  why  it  is  perfectly  beautiful,  if  you 
could  only  keep  it  from  flying  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  as  soft  and  glossy  as  untwisted  silk,  and  I  am 
sure  the  color,  that  beautiful  dark  brown  red,  would 
have  quite  charmed  one  of  the  old  painters.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  her  form  and  face.  She  is  at  a  green 
age,  when  nothing  about  her  is  properly  developed ; 
but  her  brown  eyes  beam  with  inexpressible  softness 
and  fire  when  her  heart  and  soul  are  touched,  and 
her  blush  is  exquisite — but  I  see  you  are  laughing 
at  me.’ 

‘  A  mother’s  eyes  always  look  through  the  glass 
of  the  imagination,  which  will  account  for  the  fine 
coloring  you  give  to  poor  Esther’s  charms.  I  do 
think,  however,  the  child  is  remarkable  in  her  char¬ 
acter  and  intellect.  Yet  she  is  very  odd  and  ill-tem¬ 
pered.  Are  you  not  aware  of  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Ill-tempered  ?  Oh  no,  only  irritable  from  too 
much  sensibility.  She  has  the  temperament  of 
genius,  for  which  we  must,  of  course,  make  allow¬ 
ances.’ 

‘  The  only  trouble  is,  my  dear,  you  allow  every 
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thing ;  or  at  least  we  may  say  a  few  more  reproofs 
would  not  be  without  good  fruit.  ’ 

The  conversation  of  the  parents  was  here  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  return  of  the  two  younger  children ; 
Clara,  with  a  handful  of  African  marigolds,  nastur- 
tions  and  escholtzias,  which  in  her  eyes  were  the 
pride  of  the  garden ;  and  Willie,  who,  though  not  a 
lazy  boy,  never  accomplished  anything,  with  one  or 
two  white  lilies  and  a  late  summer  rose. 

The  mother  smiled,  and  arranged  the  bouquets, 
attaching  to  each  a  label  with  these  words,  ‘  A  gift 
from  Willie,’  ‘  A  gift  from  Clara.’  They  were  set 
in  separate  glasses  of  water  and  carefully  conveyed 
to  the  new  Tutor’s  apartment.  George  came  next 
from  the  greenhouse,  with  his  tea  roses,  his  gera¬ 
niums  and  camellias,  but  Esther  delayed  so  long  that 
her  mother  was  just  going  in  search  of  her,  when  she 
returned.  She  had  been  more  careful  in  her  selec¬ 
tion,  and  yet  her  bouquet  was  the  least  showy  of  any. 
A  myrtle  sprig  with  a  few  white  buds,  a  spray  of 
lavender,  two  splendid  pansies,  a  small  moss  rose 
bud,  and  an  orange  flower,  with  a  few  forget-me-nots 
hidden  by  a  sprig  of  sweet-scented  verbena,  com¬ 
pleted  the  assortment.  The  mother  commended 
the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  Esther  begged  that 
she  might  arrange  the  label,  which  she  did  by  neat¬ 
ly  printing  her  name  upon  a  white  ribbon,  with 
which  she  tied  the  flowers  together. 
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Esther  herself  arranged  the  flower  glasses,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  student’s  table.  This  table  stood 
in  the  window  niche  of  a  small  room  which  projected 
from  the  Tutor’s  sleeping  chamber,  and  opened  at 
one  end  upon  a  pleasant  balcony.  An  empty  book¬ 
case  stood  ready  to  receive  his  library,  and  every 
thing  had  been  carefully  arranged  for  his  comfort 
and  happiness.  The  children  did  not  expect  him 
in  the  first  stage ;  oh  no  !  of  course  he  would  not  like 
to  start  so  early ;  but  nevertheless  they  ran  up  the 
road  twenty  times  in  the  coui’se  of  a  half  hour  to  see 
if  the  stage  were  not  approaching. 

At  last  a  shout  from  George  proclaimed  its  arrival ; 
and  father,  mother,  and  children  gathered  around 
the  door  to  welcome  the  stranger.  Esther  alone  was 
absent.  She  had  stolen  away  at  the  first  alarm,  and 
with  a  beating  heart  stood  gazing  through  the  blind 
of  her  chamber  window,  too  sensitive  to  allow  her 
agitation  and  delight  to  be  observed. 

‘  It  may  not  be  he,  after  all,’  prudently  remarked 
George,  as  the  vehicle  approached  the  door. 

‘  Yes  it  is,’  said  Clara  sagaciously ;  ‘  I  see  him  on 
the  top,  with  a  red  shirt  on.’ 

This  exclamation  excited  a  general  laugh,  which 
did  not  subside  till  the  driver  had  brought  his  horses 
up  to  the  very  door  steps. 

Mr.  Seywood  opened  the  coach  door,  and  a  tall 
figure  sprang  out,  encased  in  a  long  linen  sack,  and 
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covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  dust.  ‘  Welcome, 
Mr.  Liddell,’  said  Mr.  Seywood,  cordially  grasping 
the  Tutor’s  hand,  and  introducing  him  to  his  wife 
and  children. 

‘  We  hardly  looked  for  you  so  early,’  said  Mrs. 
Seywood.’ 

‘  I  took  advantage  of  the  cool  morning,’  replied 
the  Tutor.  ‘  Among  my  many  sage  habits,  you 
will  find  me  an  early  riser.’ 

‘  A  habit  which  I  hope  you  will  teach  us  all  to 
practise,’  said  Mrs.  Seywood,  looking  particularly 
at  George. 

Meanwhile  Esther  stood  at  the  window  above.  A 
scowl  gathered  on  her  brow.  ‘  I  can  never  be  his 
scholar,’  she  muttered  to  herself.  ‘  Why  need  he 
look  so  much  like  Apollo.  (Esther  had  read  my¬ 
thology.)  If  he  were  only  crooked,  or  lame,  or 
bashful,  how  I  could  love  him  !  But  he  looks  up 
with  such  clear  bright  eyes !  He  is  so  handsome  ! 
How  can  I  ever  speak  to  him  ?  ’ 

Then  she  thought  of  her  bouquet  upon  his  table, 
and  was  frightened  at  the  thought.  ‘  To  give  him 
flowers  and  yet  never  be  able  to  speak  to  him ;  to 
have  welcomed  him  by  so  affectionate  a  messenger, 
and  yet  never  after  to  address  him  a  friendly  word 
or  look  !  She  would  run  and  take  the  flowers 
away.  He  should  have  no  cause  to  expect  any  con¬ 
fidence  from  her.  He  should  receive  his  first  im- 
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pression  of  her  from  her  silence  and  awkwardness. 
If  he  only  thought  her  a  fool  at  first,  she  should 
have  nothing  further  to  fear.’ 

Such  were  her  meditations  as  she  watched  the 
young  Tutor  while  he  stood  conversing  with  her 
father  at  the  door.  She  ran  into  his  room  to  remove 
the  flowers.  She  had  just  seized  the  glass  that  con¬ 
tained  them,  when  she  heard  footsteps  ascending  the 
stairs.  ‘  Good  Heavens  !  it  was  the  Tutor  coming 
to  his  room !’  How  could  she  escape  without  meet¬ 
ing  him,  face  to  face,  at  his  chamber  door.  She 
dropped  the  flowers  and  ran  with  desperation  toward 
the  hall ;  but  as  she  touched  the  latch  she  heard  her 
father’s  voice  immediately  without,  saying  to  Mr. 
Liddell,  ‘We  hope  you  will  find  your  accommo¬ 
dations  here  agreeable.  If  any  improvement  is 
needed,  let  us  know  it.  You  will  find  a  little  room 
adjoining  this  chamber,  which  is  at  your  service  for 
study.  Please  make  yourself  entirely  at  home  here^ 
and  when  you  are  refreshed  from  your  journey, 
meet  us  at  the  dinner  table.’ 

Esther  rushed  back  into  the  little  study  and  shut 
fast  the  door.  She  sprang  toward  the  opening  that 
led  out  upon  the  balcony,  but  to  her  extreme  vex¬ 
ation,  it  was  locked,  and  the  key  taken  away.  She 
had  no  resource  but  to  remain  where  she  was,  and 
keep  the  door  fast  between  herself  and  Mr.  Liddell. 
She  stood  braced  firmly  against  it,  with  her  hand 
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pressed  upon  the  latch.  The  Tutor  came  presently 
and  tried  to  open  the  door.  Pale,  trembling,  with 
the  perspiration  starting  from  every  pore,  Esther 
firmly  resisted  his  efforts.  He  did  not  renew  them, 
supposing  the  door  to  have  been  accidentally  left 
locked.  Esther  was  congratulating  herself  that  at 
the  ringing  of  the  dinner  bell,  she  should  escape 
undetected ;  but  this  hope  was  the  next  moment 
frustrated  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  through  the 
balcony  door,  bringing  a  ewer  of  fresh  water  for  Mr. 
Liddell’s  chamber. 

‘  How  now.  Miss  Esther,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?’  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment ;  but  without 
waiting  to  reply.  Miss  Esther  had  availed  herself  of 
the  open  door,  and  hurried  in  mortification  to  her 
chamber.  Here,  overcome  by  fright,  shame  and 
vexation,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed  in  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  tears.  The  dinner  bell  presently  rung, 
but  Esther  could  not  compose  herself  to  appear 
before  the  family.  A  servant  girl  was  sent  up  to 
tell  her  that  dinner  waited.  She  returned  word  to 
her  mother  that  she  was  sick  with  a  headache,  and 
wished  to  be  excused. 

A  new  source  of  vexation  now  occurred  to  her  in 
the  recollection  of  having,  after  all,  left  her  bouquet 
lying,  fallen  from  the  glass,  upon  the  floor.  She 
dared  not  again  venture  in  pursuit  of  it.  So,  de¬ 
spite  all  the  annoyance  she  had  suffered,  she  must 
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at  last  meet  Mr.  Liddell  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  committed  friendship. 

Mrs.  Seywood,  who,  without  knowing  all  the  per¬ 
plexing  things  that  had  occurred  to  disturb  her 
daughter,  suspected  that  her  indisposition  was  caused 
by  nervous  agitation  from  the  dread  of  encountering 
her  new  Tutor,  came  up  and  administered  a  compos¬ 
ing  draught,  which  soon  settled  the  poor  girl  into 
a  quiet  sleep.  This  lasted  till  about  five  o’clock, 
when  Mrs.  Seywood  again  entering,  found  her 
awake  and  at  the  glass  arranging  her  hair. 

‘  If  you  feel  well  enough,’  said  the  mother,  ‘  I 
will  go  with  you  to  the  schoolroom  now.  Mr.  Lid¬ 
dell  is  there,  prescribing  the  lessons  for  tomorrow. 
He  has  inquired  very  kindly  for  Esther,  and  wears 
your  flowers  on  his  bosom.’ 

Esther  turned  pale,  but  dared  not  refuse  to  ac¬ 
company  her  mother.  Her  trembling  limbs  were 
hardly  able  to  support  her  down  the  stairway.  But 
when  she  heard  her  brothers’  voices  in  familiar  and 
frank  conversation  with  the  dreaded  Tutor,  her 
courage  was  a  little  reassured.  Mr.  Liddell  met 
her  kindly  at  the  door,  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to 
a  seat,  where  he  stood  for  some  moments,  smootliing 
her  hair,  praising  her  flower  gift,  which  he  still  wore, 
and  expressing  many  earnest  hopes  of  their  long 
continued  friendship  for  each  other. 

Mrs.  Seywood  hastened  to  reply  in  Esther’s  stead. 
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for  she,  unhappily,  had  entirely  lost  her  self-com¬ 
mand,  and  was  unable  to  lift  her  eyelids  or  to  utter 
a  single  word. 

'  Oh  I  am  such  a  fool !  How  he  will  despise 
me  !’  thought  Esther. 

‘  Poor  child !  How  she  suffers !’  thought  the 
mother. 

‘  I  like  this  timidity.  Her  sensitiveness  charms 
me  !’  thought  the  Tutor,  as  each  remained  silent  for 
a  few  moments  after  the  introduction. 

This  day  was  but  the  beginning  of  trials  for  Es¬ 
ther.  The  daily  recitation  hours,  and  her  frequent 
meetings  with  Mr.  Liddell,  so  far  from  overcoming 
her  fear  of  him,  only  increased  her  reserve.  She 
forgot  her  lessons,  though  most  perfectly  committed, 
blundered  at  the  simplest  questions,  and  almost 
daily  retired  from  the  schoolroom,  ready  to  burst 
into  tears  the  moment  she  was  alone.  No  one  could 
be  kinder,  gentler,  or  more  condescending  than  the 
Tutor.  He  strove  unweariedly  to  dissipate  her 
embarrassment,  and  win  her  confidence.  But  the 
more  kindness  and  interest  he  manifested,  the  more 
awe  and  timidity  he  inspired.  He  was  puzzled. 
Was  Esther  really  stupid  and  ill-humored,  or  did  it 
all  arise  from  difladence  ?  He  was  almost  ready  to 
believe  in  the  first,  but  something  in  her  eye,  in  her 
blush,  in  her  very  constraint,  kept  his  vigilance  on 
the  alert  to  detect  a  latent  soul. 
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Esther  on  her  part  was  full  of  silent  grief.  More 
and  more  conscious  every  day  of  her  awkwardness 
and  apparent  stupidity,  she  labored  more  and  more 
every  day  to  atone  in  private  for  her  deficiencies. 
Though  always  a  great  reader  of  poetry  and  fiction, 
she  had  never  before  made  such  vigorous  applica¬ 
tion  to  study.  Her  Italian  grammar  was  entirely 
at  her  command  when  alone,  yet  she  could  not  cor¬ 
rectly  decline  a  single  word  or  quote  a  single  rule 
in  the  presence  of  her  Teacher.  She  read  through 
whole  poems  of  Petrarch  and  tales  of  Boccacio,  un¬ 
derstood  their  beauties  even,  yet  could  not  translate 
a  line  aloud  in  the  schoolroom.  When  required  to 
write  a  theme,  she  borrowed  from  Hannah  More  ;  a 
forgery  which  the  Tutor  could  not  fail  to  detect,  and 
for  which  he  gave  her  a  slight  reproof  which  almost 
broke  her  heart.  After  this  she  could  never  be 
induced  to  bring  forward  a  single  line  of  writing 
upon  any  subject.  Yet  in  secret  she  wrote  sheets 
of  romance,  of  rhyme,  of  review,  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  much  older  intellects. 

‘  He  is  so  beautiful,  so  good  !  He  knows  so 
much,  and  talks  so  divinely !  If  he  could  only 
know  that  I  am  not  really  a  dunce  —  if  he  could 
but  read  my  thoughts  for  a  moment !  He  told  me 
to-day  the  story  of  Petrarch,  to  interest  me  in  the 
study  of  Italian.  Do  I  not  already  know,  not  only 
of  Petrarch’s  love  and  sorrow,  but  cannot  I  also 
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repeat  his  sonnets  —  yes,  and  whole  tales  of  Bocca- 
cio’s  besides?  But  he,  “  uno  spirto  celeste^  un  vivo 
sole  ”  — how  can  I  utter  in  his  presence  words  that 
in  solitude  almost  overwhelm  me  ?  And  then  I  am 
so  ugly,  and  he  so  beautiful !  When  he  fixes  his 
clear  bright  eye  upon  me,  and  speaks  to  me  with 
that  sweetest  smile,  I  feel  so  ashamed  of  my  sharp 
nose,  my  yellow  cheeks,  and  red,  flying  hair  1  ’ 

So  in  secret,  grieved  and  lamented  poor  Esther.. 
But  in  proportion  as  she  suffered,  her  temper  grew 
more  patient  and  serene.  The  example  of  her  Tutor 
had  great  influence  upon  her  unfolding  character. 
His  goodness  and  gentleness  ruled  and  subdued  her. 
Her  petulance  became  restrained,  and  her  kindness 
more  assiduous.  Only  in  his  presence  she  seemed 
sulky  and  out  of  humor. 

Two  years  passed  on  in  this  manner,  and  while 
each  of  the  other  pupils  had  made  rapid  progress 
in  study,  Esther  alone  seemed  to  have  derived  little 
advantage  from  her  lessons.  So  reserved  was  she, 
that  even  her  parents  knew  nothing  of  her  secret 
attainments.  They  were  often  surprised  at  the  intel¬ 
ligence  she  displayed  in  her  moments  of  unguarded 
conversation  with  them,  while  in  her  studies  she  was 
apparently  so  unsuccessful. 

‘  Esther  knows  more  than  we  think,’  said  Mr. 
Seywood  to  his  wife  one  day,  as  their  daughter  left 
the  room. 
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‘I  don’t  know  how  to  understand  her,’  replied 
the  mother.  ‘  She  is  the  most  reserved  being  I 
ever  knew ;  and  the  most  of  all  so  to  those  she  best 
loves.  She  seems  frightened  at  the  thought  that 
one  should  notice  any  signs  of  intellect  in  her.  I 
fear  the  poor  girl  suffers  immeasurably  from  this 
timidity.’ 

‘Is  there  no  way  to  overcome  it?’  asked  Mr. 
Seywood,  anxiously. 

‘  I  fear  not.  Every  attempt  to  win  her  confi¬ 
dence  seems  to  distress  her.  But  she  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  girl.  Her  temper  and  manners  have  much 
improved.  No  one  can  be  more  gentle  and  kind- 
hearted  than  she.’ 

‘  She  is  much  more  interesting  in  her  person, 
too.  I  begin  to  think  with  you,  that  her  hair  is 
quite  an  ornament.  If  her  complexion  were  only 
fresher  !  ’ 

Of  late  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  village 
gossip  and  family  comment  about  Mr.  Liddell’s 
attentions  to  Mary  Greeley,  the  minister’s  daughter. 
She  was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  captivat¬ 
ing  in  her  manners,  and  extremely  amiable  in  dis¬ 
position.  The  Tutor  was  evidently  much  interested 
in  her  society.  He  accompanied  her  in  many  of 
her  rides  and  walks,  and  spent  several  evenings  of 
a  week  at  her  father’s  house.  Mary,  on  her  part, 
did  not  avoid  these  attentions,  and  it  was  currently 
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reported  that  their  mutual  friendship  had  resulted 
in  a  matrimonial  engagement. 

Esther  was  not  deaf  to  these  reports ;  nor  to  the 
railleries  daily  addressed  to  Mr.  Liddell,  at  the 
table.  But  she  heard  them  all  in  secret.  She 
never  inquired  respecting  the  affair,  though  her 
heart  was  not  indifferent  to  its  result.  She  often 
watched,  through  her  window-blind,  the  rides  and 
walks  of  the  young  friends  as  they  passed,  and  some 
emotions  shook  her  frame,  and  paled  her  cheek ;  but 
what  they  were,  only  her  own  spirit  and  the  Spirit 
above  her  knew. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Liddell’s  tutorship  at  length 
drew  near  its  close.  He  was  to  depart  in  the 
autumn  for  Germany,  where  he  designed  entering 
one  of  its  famed  universities.  It  was  already  Au¬ 
gust.  George  was  to  enter  college,  and  Willie  to 
continue  his  studies  under  Master  Morrell.  Esther’s 
attention  was  to  be  devoted  to  music  and  drawing, 
in  the  hope  that  in  these  accomplishments  she  might 
excel  her  attainments  in  scholarship. 

One  evening  Mr.  Liddell  was  sitting  in  one  of 
the  summer-houses  in  the  garden,  when  Esther, 
Willie,  and  Clara  passed  by  without  observing  him, 
and  stopped  under  a  small  grove  of  trees,  furnished 
with  seats. 

‘  Well,  Will,’  said  Clara,  ‘  you  will  return  again 
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to  the  sage  tutorship  of  Master  Morrell.  Tell  us, 
Esther,  how  it  is  the  old  man  reads  Virgil.’ 

Esther  imitated  him,  pulling  the  tip  of  her  nose, 
and  shuffling  her  feet  in  the  dirt.  ‘  I  never  thought 
before,’  said  Clara,  ‘  what  made  the  end  of  your 
nose  so  sharp.  You  did  it  by  mimicking  Master 
Morrell  so  much.  Now  give  us  a  scene  from  Tutor 
Liddell.’ 

Esther’s  eye  and  cheek  brightened,  and  she  drew 
herself  up  with  dignity.  ‘  The  Satyr  may  be  imi¬ 
tated,  but  not  Hyperion !  ’  she  exclaimed,  rebukingly. 
Clara  and  Willie  laughed,  and  thenceforth  designated 
the  Tutors  by  these  names.  Mr.  Liddell,  on  his  part, 
was  as  much  surprised  as  amused,  by  this  remark. 
‘  Am  I  really  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  this  young 
girl  ?  Then  I  have  never  understood  her.  I  have 
supposed  her  cold  or  feeble  hearted ;  that  her  nature 
was  not  susceptible  of  enthusiasm.  But  this  does 
not  sound  like  it.  This  “Hyperion”  is  a  strong 
word  from  any  lips,  applied  to  a  mortal  man  !  ’ 

When  he  afterward  met  her,  it  was  with  renewed 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  an  interest  so  marked 
that  Esther  felt  it  keenly.  But  it  could  not  break 
the  crust  that  had  been  so  long  hardening.  She  could 
reply  only  with  blushes  and  monosyllables.  These 
signs,  however,  were  better  understood  by  Mr. 
Liddell  than  before.  ‘  I  have  wronged  her.  She 
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feels  too  keenly.  It  is  this  that  makes  her  seem 
dull  and  cold.  The  deepest  waters  are  stillest  and 
least  transparent.’ 

The  morning  of  Mr.  Liddell’s  departure  having 
finally  arrived,  he  was  leaving  his  room  to  take  his 
farewells  of  the  family,  when  Esther,  pale  and  agi¬ 
tated,  met  him  in  the  hall.  She  could  not  speak, 
but  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  which  he  kindly  and 
affectionately  pressed  to  his  lips.  ‘  You  must  not 
forget  me,  Esther,’  he  said;  ‘for  when  I  return 
my  first  visit  will  be  here.’ 

Esther  replied  by  a  short,  sudden  glance,  that 
expressed  more  than  a  vocabulary  of  words.  Her 
lips  moved  tremulously,  but  no  sound  was  audible. 
She  placed  a  package  of  papers  in  the  Tutor’s  hands, 
with  this  inscription  :  ‘  Esther’s  soul.  Read  it 
when  alone,  and  far  out  upon  the  sea.’ 

As  this  inscription  met  his  eye,  he  again  grasped 
her  hand  as  she  was  about  to  fly  from  him,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  warmly,  ‘  Thank  you,  dear  Esther.  This 
is  what  I  have  long  wished  to  read,  but  you  would 
not  suffer  me.’ 

Tears  fell  from  Esther’s  eyes  upon  the  hand  that 
detained  her.  She  pressed  it  fervently  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  tore  herself  from  him,  and  rushed  into 
her  chamber.  The  Tutor  stood  for  some  moments 
much  affected  by  this  parting.  He  had  a  small  book 

of  songs  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  intended  giving 
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her  at  his  leave-taking,  but  in  the  surprise  of  the 
occasion  he  had  forgotten  it.  He  now  left  it  at  her 
door,  and  descended  to  the  parlor,  where  the  other 
members  of  the  family  waited  to  give  him  their 
adieus  and  good  wishes.  He  could  only  silently 
press  their  hands,  and  receive  their  blessings.  The 
parents  felt  as  though  parting  with  a  beloved  son  ; 
the  children  as  though  losing  a  kind  elder  brother. 
The  Tutor’s  regrets  were  not  less  sincere. 

We  do  not  intend  following  either  of  the  person¬ 
ages  of  our  little  story  very  closely  through  the 
three  years  that  followed.  We  wish,  however,  to 
look  into  the  contents  of  that  enclosure  which  Es¬ 
ther  had  called  her  soul.  The  Tutor  obeyed  her 
instructions,  and  did  not  break  the  seal  till  he 
was  many  miles  from  shore,  alone  with  the  sky, 
the  sea,  and  his  own  meditations.  From  among  the 
papers  that  were  enclosed,  he  first  read  the  following 
letter :  — 

‘  Mr  Beloved  Tutor, 

‘  I  know  not  whether  I  am  to  excite  your  con¬ 
tempt  or  your  sympathy  by  what  I  write ;  yet  I 
hope  for  the  latter,  when  I  recollect  that  in  the 
course  of  a  two  years’  observation  of  your  character, 
I  have  never  known  you  express  contempt  for  any 
thing  beneath  the  heavens.  To  this  tenderness  of 
nature  I  appeal  in  my  mortifying  confessions. 
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‘  How  strange  a  being  I  am  !  Stranger  to  my¬ 
self  than  to  others,  because  better  understanding  the 
disparity  between  my  secret  and  my  open  character  ; 
between  my  esoteric  and  my  exoteric  being.  (Your 
philosophic  terms  have  not  been  lost  on  me,  you 
see.) 

‘  In  your  eyes,  above  all  others,  I  must  appear 
a  dunce.  No  other  name  can  express  the  dullness 
and  awkwardness  I  have  always  manifested,  which 
I  should  continue  to  manifest  were  I  to  be  in  your 
presence  a  thousand  years,  unless  some  miracle  were 
to  smite  the  rock  beneath  which  the  rapid  waters  are 
perpetually  gushing.  I  am  not  what  I  seem  !  ^  Oh, 
no  !  something  better  and  nobler,  I  trust,  though 
weak  enough  at  best.  And  I  have  suffered,  I  desire 
not  to  say  how  much,  from  the  feeling  that  to  you, 
above  all  others,  I  could  not  make  myself  under¬ 
stood.  This  suffering  has  daily  grown  upon  me ; 
and  now  that  you  are  about  to  depart,  and  I  have  no 
hope  of  ever  seeing  you  again,  (or  if  I  should,  what 
would  it  avail,  since  my  lips  refuse  ever  to  become 
the  organ  of  my  soul  ?)  I  feel  that  I  should  die  of 
heart-break,  were  it  not  for  this  resolution  I  have 
.  formed  of  opening  my  soul,  in  part  only,  to  your 
gaze.  And  this  I  can  do,  only  in  the  positive  belief 
that  I  never  again  shall  meet  you,  till  we  meet 
-  where  all  spirits  are  unveiled,  and  it  needs  no  speech 
to  reveal  the  secret  thought. 
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‘  When  I  wish  to  describe  myself  to  you,  I  feel 
powerless.  How  can  I  make  my  singularities  un¬ 
derstood  ?  This  desire  to  be  known,  and  yet  this 
painful  shrinking  from  the  slightest  revealment  of 
my  true  nature ;  this  sorrow  at  being  misappre¬ 
hended,  and  yet  this  unconquerable  reluctance  to 
explain  and  justify  myself.  You  who  are  so  sincere, 
so  frank,  cannot,  I  am  sure,  divine  this  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  impulses  and  the  will ;  and  yet  not  so 
much  will,  as  a  necessity  laid  upon  me  ;  some  fatal 
spell,  evilly  imposed  by  nature. 

‘  Yet  to  pass  through  life  unknown,  for  me,  who 
have  such  a  restless  craving  for  sympathy,  is  a  des¬ 
tiny  to  which  even  the  inflexible  perverseness  of  my 
will  shall  not  doom  me.  To  one,  at  least  —  to  him 
who  has  been  my  best  earthly  benefactor,  because 
my  best  and  highest  spiritual  guide  —  to  you,  my 
dear  Tutor,  I  will  in  part  unfold  myself.  In  the 
papers  that  accompany  this  letter,  you  will  find  par¬ 
tial  revelations  of  my  soul ;  fragmentary  passages 
from  my  book  of  life.  They  will  surprise  you,  no 
doubt ;  not  so  much  by  any  elegance  or  vigor  of 
composition  they  display,  as  by  the  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  which  you  will  find  my  being  subject. 
You  will  find  that  I  am  not  cold ;  that  rather  my 
heart  is  too  much  heated  and  shaken  by  central 
flames ;  that  this  very  reserve  that  clings  about  me 
IS  but  a  kind  of  lava  that  has  stiflTened  and  condensed 
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into  an  artificial  incrustation.  You  will  find  tliat 
my  studies,  useless  as  in  your  eyes  they  appear  to 
have  been  to  me,  are  carefully  treasured  in  my 
memory,  and  ready  at  every  mental  call.  And  this 
will,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  surprise  you. 
You  will  wonder  at  the  folly,  perhaps  you  will  call 
it  perversity,  which  has  made  me  conceal  everything 
I  have  acquired ;  which  has  often  incurred  your  re¬ 
monstrance  and  reproof,  rather  than  betray  my  secret. 
This  had  not  been  so  were  my  intellect  of  the  common 
fashion ;  but  the  consciousness  of  a  singnlar  velocity 
and  skillfulness  of  perception  and  memory,  the  pen¬ 
etrating  and  thrilling  certainty  of  my  own  genius, 
(for  can  I  call  it  otherwise  ?)  has  awed  and  alarmed 
the  sensitiveness  of  my  nature.  Oh,  it  has  been  so 
sweet  to  me  to  know,  and  yet  so  terrible  to  betray 
my  power !  To  encounter  the  wondering  glance  — 
to  excite  astonishment,  admiration,  and  praise  —  this 
has  been  my  trembling  horror,  day  and  night.  Were 
it  only  possible  to  be  superior,  and  have  one’s  su¬ 
periority  discerned  without  surprise,  and  appreciated 
without  comment ;  were  it  only  possible  to  have  all 
the  world  bom  and  grow  up  with  a  silent  recogni¬ 
tion  of  one’s  greatness,  and  no  admiring  aunt  or  par¬ 
tial  friend  for  ever  making  allusions  to  one’s  talent ; 
this  were,  indeed,  a  happy  sense  of  fame  —  this  I 
could  have  prayed  for  —  this  would  have  made  me 
blest ;  but  my  timidity,  my  sensitiveness,  my  very 
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soul  itself,  has  fled  into  darkness  at  the  approach 
of  every  curious  investigation.  I  have  even  taken 
pride  in  your  reproaches,  from  a  sense  of  their  injus¬ 
tice.  I  have  consoled  myself  with  the  feeling  that  I 
am,  and  that  has  atoned  for  all  the  bitterness  of  your 
suggestions  as  to  what  I  ought  to  he. 

‘  You  will  think  my  present  boasting  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  my  pretended  sensitiveness  and  reserve. 
But,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  only  the  simple  thought  of 
my  heart  simply  uttered.  It  is  the  confession  of  a 
veiled  soul  to  the  soul  under  whose  glance  it  would 
henceforth  walk  unscreened. 

‘  There  is  reason  why  from  others  I  should  hide 
my  peculiar  gifts.  They  would  not  understand 
them.  But  from  you  I  had  every  cause  to  look  for 
encouragement  and  sympathy.  Why,  then,  have  I 
so  feared  you?  Because,  my  friend,  you  have 
seemed  to  me  so  high,  so  Hyperion-like,  and  I,  in  the 
contrast,  so  insignificant.  My  personal  defects  have 
had  their  share  in  this  humility.  My  ugliness  and 
awkwardness  have  been  like  a  nightmare  upon  my 
spirits.  Had  I  been  beautiful,  then  you  would  have 
looked  for  intellect,  and  I  should  not  have  feared 
surprising  you.  But  whenever  I  would  have  uttered 
myself,  the  thought  of  exciting  your  astonishment 
kept  me  mute. 

‘  But  now,  dear  Tutor,  you  are  far  away ;  and  if 
tones  of  music  reach  you  from  the  distance,  you  will 
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not  ask  wkether  the  oaten-pipe  be  played  by  elf  or 
brownie ;  whether  the  wind  be  blowing  through  the 
rugged  crevice  of  an  unsightly  rock,  or  touching  the 
strings  of  a  golden  lyre.  You  will  only  know  that 
the  little  duncess  you  could  not  teach  is  faithfully 
taught ;  that  the  soulless  and  almost  senseless  child, 
has  the  soul  and  the  sense  to  suffer  deeply,  appre¬ 
ciate  keenly,  and  love  adoringly. 

‘  You  will  find  a  diflference  of  some  years  between 
the  dates  of  these  papers.  Some  were  written  before 
I  knew  you.  I  enclose  them,  merely  that  you  may 
see  how  much  I  have  really  developed  in  mind  and 
character  while  under  your  daily  influence.  There  is 
no  completeness  in  these  offsets  from  my  thoughts ; 
scarcely  any  consistency.  They  show  evidences  of 
continual  transition  ;  of  a  chaotic  state,  in  which  the 
elements  of  an  organization  are  at  work,  but  in  such 
strange  freaks  of  commotion,  that  the  wisest  philoso¬ 
phy  would  be  puzzled  to  detect  a  positive  deter¬ 
mination  toward  unity.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
harmonious  and  finished  compositions  that  I  wish 
you  to  read  them,  but  because  they  are  my  only 
means  of  revealing  to  you  my  soul,  just  as  it  really 
lives  and  acts  within  me. 

‘  And  now,  my  dear  Tutor,  having  long  enough 
wearied  your  patience,  I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  my  heart  is  freer  for  these  confessions,  and 
that  in  future  I  shall  be  happier.  I  shall  live  in  the 
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delightful  consciousness  that  to  one  being,  and  that 
one  most  dear  and  good,  I  am  known  in  part  as  I 
desire  to  be  known.  Much  freer  and  nobler  do  I 
trust  my  soul  will  yet  become,  as  it  passes  on  in 
its  immortal  life.  All  that  you  have  taught  me  by 
precept,  and  shown  me  by  example,  will  abide  and 
work  within  me.  The  results  of  my  inward  efforts 
and  experiences  cannot  be  known  to  you,  for  having 
sufiSciently  annoyed  you  by  my  present  revelations, 
I  retire  again  into  the  cloud  —  the  cloud  no  longer 
gloomy  and  dark,  but  golden  with  the  glow  of  imag¬ 
inary,  if  not  real  sympathy.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  ever  to  meet  you  again,  should  circumstances 
throw  us  in  the  same  neighborhood.  I  could  never 
speak  to  you,  or  look  at  you,  after  what  has  now 
passed.  It  is  in  spirit,  only,  I  would  be  known  to 
you ;  as  a  being  who  has  lived  in  your  presence,  but 
who  lives,  henceforth,  only  in  your  memory. 

‘  Farewell.  May  the  Father  guide  and  keep  you 
for  ever.  Esther.  ’ 

Such  was  Esther’s  revelation ;  and  as  she  said, 
her  heart  was  freer  and  happier  for  having  made  it. 
It  seemed  to  have  an  influence  upon  her  whole  con¬ 
duct.  Her  sullenness,  what  remained  of  it,  melted ' 
away  ;  her  manners  became  more  soft  and  winning ; 
she  interested  herself  more  in  life,  and  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  her  fellow  beings ;  was,  if  not  more  lovely 
in  character,  certainly  more  amiable  in  conduct. 
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Her  life  flowed  on  in  equable  upper-tides,  and  in 
strong  under-currents  that  were  unseen.  She  pur¬ 
sued  her  mental  discipline  with  new  vigor,  happy 
only  in  the  acquisition  of  new  truth  and  beauty,  and 
in  the  hope  of  a  more  perfect  and  harmonious  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  future  and  undying  state. 

Her  imagination,  feeding  wholly  on  the  celestial 
and  eternal,  sublimated  her  mortal  being  to  some¬ 
thing  finer  and  higher  than  its  natural  condition. 
“  You  might  almost  say  her  hody  thought,”  in  the 
excess  of  her  intellectual  life.  This  mental  activity 
had  inevitably  its  effect  upon  her  health.  Her  grow¬ 
ing  body  could  not  gain  strength  in  the  fever  of  so 
much  thought ;  yet  its  proportions  became  graceful, 
though  slender,  and  her  face,  if  a  shade  too  delicate 
in  hue,  was  beautiful  for  the  thoughtful  earnestness 
that  pervaded  it.  Even  in  gayety,  it  did  not  lose 
its  pensive  softness,  and  the  most  joyous  excitement 
only  kindled  its  spiritual  radiation  into  a  deeper  and 
intenser  beauty. 

The  delicacy  of  her  constitution  did  not  alarm  her 
parents,  though  it  made  them  more  watchful  and 
tender.  They  attributed  it  to  her  immature  age, 
and  a  too  rapid  growth  of  intellect ;  which  was,  in 
part,  the  truth,  though  there  were  fires  burning 
beneath  which  were  undetected. 

Above  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Liddell’s 
departure.  The  family  often  received  letters  from 
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him,  in  which  he  affectionately  alluded  to  his  former 
pupils,  and  always  with  peculiar  tenderness  to  Es¬ 
ther  ;  allusions  that  made  her  shrink,  and  yet  which 
filled  her  heart  with  joyous  throhhings.  “  He 
wishes  me  to  know  that  he  is  not  angry,  that  he  does 
not  despise  me,”  she  thought.  “  But  yet,  I  almost 
wish  I  had  not  done  what  I  have ;  that  even  now 
he  did  not  know  me ;  and  vet  that  thought  would 
kill  me !  ” 

Among  her  other  acquirements,  Esther  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  knowledge  of  German,  having  studied 
it  secretly  during  the  time  that  her  brother  and  his 
Tutor  were  practising  it  in  their  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  desire  to  listen  to  these  conversations, 
which  were  mostly  upon  literary  topics,  incited  her 
the  more  earnestly  to  the  study ;  and  she  had  made 
rapid  progress  before  her  Tutor  left.  This  he  dis¬ 
covered  by  some  translations  which  he  met  among 
her  papers ;  and  he  occasionally  sent  her  a  German 
magazine,  in  testimony  of  this  discovery. 

In  one  of  these,  Esther  found  a  poem  which  she 
knew  emanated  from  him ;  a  poem  too  obviously 
alluding  to  herself,  to  be  misunderstood.  In  most 
delicate,  yet  fervent  words,  it  expressed  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  her  spirit  exerted  over  his.  He  likened 
her  to  one  of  those  curious  little  music-boxes,  which 
are  passed  mutely  from  hand  to  hand,  and  admired 
for  their  outward  enamel,  but  from  which  one  who 
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knows  the  secret,  can,  by  touching  a  hidden  spring, 
cause  an  exquisite  bird  to  fly  forth,  and  sing  with 
most  surprising  melody.  Her  own  kindness  had 
revealed  to  him  that  secret.  Her  soul,  like  the  bird, 
had  sung  to  him,  and  its  music  could  never  die  from 
his  memorv.  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  idea  of 
the  poem ;  and  it  was  enough  to  set  poor  Esther’s 
soul  on  fire  anew,  and  to  seal  her  spiritual  destiny. 
Now,  then,  she  might  dwell  in  an  exaltation  of  joy ; 
she  might  believe  herself  understood  by  the  only 
being  to  whom  she  desired  to  be  known,  by  the  only 
one  on  earth  she  could  ever  love.  She  should  never 
see  him  again.  No,  that  was  impossible  ;  that  was 
not  to  be  desired ;  that  would  break  the  magic  spell 
of  her  joy.  But  she  could  live  in  a  golden  atmos¬ 
phere  of  spiritual  love ;  she  could  feel  that  in  the 
universe  of  souls,  one  beautiful  one  had  encountered 
and  recognized  her  own ;  and  this  was  all  she  asked. 
He  might  marry,  but  his  soul  could  never  wed ;  he 
might  die,  but  his  spirit  would  for  ever  live  for  her 
in  progressive  goodness  and  beauty. 

Fed  by  the  fever  of  such  a  love,  “  the  central 
flames,”  as  Esther  termed  her  thoughts,  burned  with 
destructive  force.  While  her  spiritual  life  seemed 
one  of  exhilaration  and  strength,  her  physical  being 
was  tending  to  a  fatal  prostration.  Nothing  vital  in 
her  system  seemed  affected,  but  there  was  a  nerv¬ 
ous  agitation  and  fever  perceptibly  undermining  her 
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strength.  This  inward  fever  increased  daily  as  the 
period  approached  for  the  Tutor’s  return  from  Ger¬ 
many.  He  had  announced  it  in  his  last  letter  as  to 
take  place  in  the  month  of  September ;  and  that  sea¬ 
son  was  already  appearing  upon  the  crimson  boughs 
of  the  maple,  and  the  purple  clusters  of  the  vine. 

‘  He  will  soon  be  here,’  said  Esther,  in  her  own 
thoughts,  ‘  but  I  shall  be  away.  Will  he  sigh  once 
at  the  thought  of  my  absence  ?  Will  he  mourn  that 
I  am  dead  ?  He  will  come  in  his  beauty  and  good¬ 
ness,  enriched  by  a  thousand  new  acquisitions  from 
the  intercourse  of  great  men,  and  the  impressions  of 
foreign  scenes.  How  eloquent  he  will  be  when  be 
speaks  of  Germany !  How  much  he  will  say  of 
Goethe,  and  Richter,  and  Schiller  !  But  I  shall  not 
hear  him.  Happy  for  me  that  I  die,  for  never  could 
I  meet  the  glance  of  his  soul-penetrating  eye  !  Yes, 
I  die  like  a  poor  stunted  aspen,  growing  on  the  bleak 
open  hills.  I  am  shaken  to  death.  The  winds  that 
nerve  the  oak  have  rent  me  into  fragments.  The 
faint  music  I  have  made,  has  not  answered  the  end 
for  which  I  was  called  into  being.  I  shall  live  on 
in  some  nobler  condition,  and  do  a  higher  work,  I 
trust.  Oh,  my  Tutor  !  Could  you  know  with  what 
devotion  I  have  loved  you  !  Could  you  know  how 
your  being  has  swayed  and  permeated  mine  !  But 
the  secret  goes  down  to  the  dust,  and  you  will  live 
on  in  joyous  unconsciousness.  You  will  marry 
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the  good  and  happy  Mary.  She  will  bless  you 
with  her  calm  affection ;  you  will  never  miss  poor 
Esther.” 

By  the  time  that  the  Tutor  arrived,  Esther’s  illness 
had  gained  such  a  hold  upon  her  frame,  that  she  was 
confined  to  her  chamber,  and  much  of  the  time  to 
her  bed.  When  told  that  he  had  returned,  that  he 
was  already  in  the  house,  that  he  desired  to  see  her, 
she  was  overcome  by  her  emotions.  She  fainted 
repeatedly,  and  could  only  rest  easy  when  they  as¬ 
sured  her  that  the  doors  of  her  chamber  were  locked, 
and  that  Mr.  Liddell  should  not  be  allowed  to  ap¬ 
proach  them.  He  sent  up  a  note,  entreating  her  to 
see  him  ;  assuring  her  of  his  grief  at  her  illness,  of 
his  earnest  attachment,  and  the  extreme  sorrow 
which  he  experienced  at  not  being  permitted  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings  to  her  in  person.  She  sent  a  reply 
that  she  was  deeply  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that 
she  rejoiced  at  his  return,  but  that  to  see  him  in  her 
present  state  of  feeling  would  be  a  mortal  stroke ; 
and  that  only  when  she  felt  her  last  breath  approach¬ 
ing,  could  she  consent  to  his  admittance.  She 
begged  him  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  her 
as  long  as  her  life  continued,  and  closed  with  the 
confession  that  in  death  as  in  life,  he  was  to  her  the 
dearest  and  best  object  upon  earth. 

To  this  decision  Liddell  was  forced  to  submit, 
though  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  repress  the 
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desire  he  felt  to  draw  the  fluttering  and  panting  dove 
to  his  bosom,  and  make  her  feel  how  tenderly  he 
sympathized  with  her  sufferings,  and  how  complete¬ 
ly  he  understood  her  silent  and  shrinking  nature. 
Meanwhile  he  passed  the  hours  in  gazing  upon  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  Esther,  which  she  had  had 
painted  a  short  time  before,  with  the  request  that  it 
might  be  hung  in  his  room  till  after  her  death,  and 
then  be  given  to  him  as  her  dying  legacy.  She  was 
taken  in  the  dress  of  a  nun,  with  one  hand  throwing 
back  the  white  veil  suflSciently  to  reveal  her  face, 
and  the  other  pressing  the  crucifix  to  her  bosom. 
Never  was  saint  more  beautiful,  never  vestal  more 
holy  than  this  sweet  image.  Liddell  gazed  on  it  till 
he  grew  to  think  it  a  real  saint,  in  whose  presence 
his  whole  nature  was  becoming  consecrated.  He 
could  not  sleep  at  night,  but  kept  a  soft  astral  burn¬ 
ing  beneath  the  picture,  that  he  might  still  gaze  and 
gaze  with  unwearied  devotion,  and  ever  deepening 
love.  Until  now  he  had  felt  toward  Esther  as  a 
father  to  a  daughter ;  a  tender,  protecting  friend¬ 
ship,  an  earnest  and  holy  sympathy,  which  elevated 
and  softened  his  nature.  But  when  he  gazed  on  this 
beautiful  face,  with  its  dark  and  dove-like  eyes  tim¬ 
idly  upturned  toward  heaven,  and  its  small  lips  half 
parted  in  a  serene  aspiration,  his  feeling  changed  to 
almost  a  zealot’s  devotion ;  to  a  reverence  and  a 
tenderness  too  holy  to  be  spoken ;  which  he  would 
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not  and  could  not  repress,  which  at  once  swept  away 
all  his  past  life,  and  lifted  him  into  a  new  and  ideal 
existence — a  sphere  whose  only  atmosphere  was 
love,  and  poetry,  and  serene  holiness. 

‘  Must  she  die  ?  Is  there  no  hope  ?  ’  asked  Lid¬ 
dell  of  the  physician,  one  morning,  as  he  descended 
from  her  apartment. 

‘  The  result  is  uncertain,’  replied  the  doctor, 
drawing  the  Tutor  into  the  parlor,  and  closing  the 
door.  ‘  She  has  no  organic  disease.  Her  symp¬ 
toms  are  purely  nervous,  but  may  still  form  a  fatal 
crisis.  Everything  depends  upon  the  turn  her  feel¬ 
ings  may  take.  She  imagines,  fully  believes  that 
she  is  about  to  die.  When  the  moment  comes  for 
this  fancy  to  operate,  she  will  send  for  you.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  effect  of  your  interview. 
You,  not  I,  are  the  one  to  save  her.  If  you  know 
her  heart,  and  all  that  has  caused  her  to  suffer,  you 
may  have  the  power  to  restore  it  to  tranquillity.  But 
though  by  a  happy  chance  this  effect  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  you  will  not  be  responsible  for  a  different 
and  fatal  result.  Excess  of  any  emotion  at -that 
moment  may  kill  her — joy  as  soon,  yes,  sooner 
than  sorrow.  Be  cautious,  therefore,  and  aim  to 
tranquillize  her  as  much  as  possible ;  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  any  moment  to  receive  a  summons  from 
her,  for  evidently  she  believes  her  death  is  very 
near  at  hand.’ 
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Liddell  turned  away  in  tlie  extremest  agitation. 
‘  Good  God  !  ’  lie  cried,  ‘  what  a  responsibility 
rests  upon  me  !  If  I  kill  her  —  and  I  shall,  poor 
flower,  she  is  so  fragile  !  then  what  remains  for  me 
but  eternal  regret  and  despair  !  I  cannot  survive 
such  a  stroke.  If  she  dies,  I,  too,  will  go  and  meet 
her  where  there  are  no  such  sorrows  to  disturb  us.’ 

This  day  wore  on  in  the  most  breathless  suspense. 
All  day  Esther  lay  with  open,  brilliant  eyes,  gazing, 
as  it  were,  into  the  world  of  spirits.  Her  cheeks 
glowed,  and  her  lips  were  moving  with  inarticulate 
prayer.  The  window  beside  her  bed  looked  out 
upon  the  western  sky.  The  sun  went  down  in  one 
of  those  gorgeous  cloud-piles  that  are  peculiar  to 
our  September  evenings.  In  the  heart  of  a  deep 
purple  range  that  stretched  from  north  to  south, 
glowed  a  fiery  crimson,  shooting  out  into  streaks  and 
fringes  of  the  most  radiant  gold ;  the  most  beautiful 
assemblage  of  shapes  and  colors  that  ever  met  a 
human  eye. 

Toward  this  scene,  Esther’s  face  was  turned. 
Her  magnificent  hair,  which  lay  in  wavy  masses 
upon  the  pillow,  caught  a  richer  tint  from  the  sun- 
rays  that  shot  upon  its  shaded  redness.  The  same 
light  played  upon  her  veined  and  snowy  temples, 
and  nestled  in  the  vermil  hollows  of  her  youthful 
cheeks.  Her  eyes  outdazzled  the  brightness  of  the 
sunset.  No  words  can  describe  their  dilated  size 
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and  splendor.  One  soft,  white  hand,  not  too  atten¬ 
uated,  yet  wanting  the  dimpled  plumpness  of  health, 
was  half  buried  among  the  heavy  folds  of  her  hair. 
The  other  lay  tranquilly  upon  her  breast. 

‘  Dear  mother,’  she  said  in  a  sweet,  cheerful, 
yet  slightly  trembling  voice,  ‘  I  wish  now  to  see 
Mr.  Liddell.  Leave  us  alone  for?i  little  while.’ 

The  mother  arose  tremblmg  to  execute  this  wish. 
She  believed  the  fatal  hour  had  come,  at  last,  in 
which  she  must  resign  her  brightest  earthly  hope. 
She  tottered  into  the  Tutor’s  room,  and  speechlessly 
seizing  his  hand,  pointed  to  Esther’s  chamber.  He 
understood  her  ;  and  pausing  one  moment,  to  sum¬ 
mon  up  strength  for  the  trial,  he  proceeded  noise¬ 
lessly  to  the  bedside  of  the  invalid.  Good  heavens  ! 
what  a  picture  of  beauty  met  him  !  His  strength 
gave  way  at  once.  Tears,  rapid  and  burning, 
streamed  from  his  eyes  in  floods  that  could  not  be 
checked.  They  so  blinded  him  that  he  could  not 
see  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  greeted  him. 
She  took  his  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

‘I  could  not  help  loving  you,’  she  said;  ‘and 
just  in  proportion  as  I  loved,  I  shrank  into  myself 
in  terror.  To  you  I  am  but  a  simple  and  romantic 
child,  to  whom  Nature  gave  conflicting  elements  of 
being.  I  die  a  child ;  and  the  waves  of  your 
memory  will  soon  close  over  me.  But  you  are  to 

me  a  ruling  genius,  every  glance  of  whose  eye,  and 
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echo  of  whose  thought,  is  my  imperative  law.  Do 
not  think  me  foolish  for  this.  ’T  is  a  necessity  laid 
upon  me ;  and  in  death  as  in  life,  I  cannot  resist  it. 
You  weep  for  me  in  pity ;  but  I  am  too  happy  to 
need  tears.  Do  not  weep,  dear  Tutor.  Sit  down 
and  smile  upon  me,  and  let  me  die  gazing  into  your 
eyes.  ’ 

‘It  is  I,  sweet  spirit,  who  am  misunderstood,’ 
he  replied,  seating  himself  so  that  he  could  throw 
his  arm  around  her,  and  with  the  other  hand  draw¬ 
ing  hers  to  his  bosom.  ‘  You  do  not  love  me,  Es¬ 
ther  ;  you  fear  me.  It  is  I,  only,  who  love  truly. 
It  is  I,  dear  child,  whose  heart  is  breaking  with 
vain  yearnings.  You  will  not  repose  in  my  love. 
You  shrink  from  me  as  though  I  were  not  good  ;  as 
though  unfit  for  your  pure  trust.  Esther,  sweetest, 
dearest,  purest !  Will  you  die  in  this  cruel  way, 
without  one  little  word  or  glance  to  say  you  believe 
in  my  love  ;  that  you  confide  in  my  eternal  faith  ? 
Once,  it  is  true,  I  did  not  know  you  —  I  was  un¬ 
just  to  you ;  — but,  from  the  hour  that  you  so  gener¬ 
ously  let  me  into  your  soul,  I  have  loved  you,  and 
you  only.  Now  all  my  being  dwells  in  yours.  The 
future  is  nothing  except  as  it  is  filled  with  thoughts 
of  you.  0  Esther,  one  word,  one  look,  to  say  you 
believe  me  !  ’ 

While  he  spoke,  her  burning  eyes  were  gazing 
into  his  soul.  Her  breath  grew  shorter  and  more 
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difBcult.  Her  bosom  heaved,  and  big  drops  of 
sweat  started  out  upon  her  forehead.  Still  she  did 
not  turn  away  her  eyes.  Liddell  kissed  her  lips  in 
a  passion  of  love  and  despair.  The  warmth  of  his 
caresses  seemed  to  renew  her  strength.  ‘  Again  ! 
a^ain  !  ’  she  said.  ‘  0,  there  is  life  in  these  — 
yes,  more  —  there  is  love  !  ’  More  closely  the 
Tutor  folded  her  to  his  heart ;  more  warmly^  more 
passionately,  he  covered  her  lips,  and  cheeks,  and 
bosom,  with  his  kisses.  It  was  the  passion  of  ago¬ 
nized  and  intoxicating  love  ;  and  through  the  veins 
of  the  exhausted  invalid,  it  coursed  like  an  elixir  of 
fire.  ‘  Raise  me,’  she  said.  ‘  Raise  me  in  your 
arms,  and  let  me  die  upon  your  good  and  noble 
heart.  0,  yes,  I  trust  in  you  now.  The  veil  is 
rent  asunder  for  ever,  and  I  look  in  upon  your  love, 
and  feel  that  I  am  fully  repaid  for  all  that  I  have 
bestowed.  In  any  other  hour  I  could  not  have 
borne  this  excess  of  joy.’ 

The  Tutor  supported  her  in  his  arms,  and  they 
remained  thus  for  a  long  while,  gazing  silently  into 
each  other’s  eyes.  At  length  a  repose  like  sleep 
seemed  settling  upon  Esther’s  face.  ‘  Is  it  death  ?  ’ 
asked  the  Tutor,  with  a  shudder.  ‘  0  Heaven, 
spare  her  !  ’  Her  eyes  finally  closed.  Her  lips 
parted.  Soft  breathings,  like  those  of  a  babe,  so 
soft  as  to  be  inaudible,  and  almost  imperceptible, 
just  moved  the  silken  lock  that  fell  upon  her  cheek. 
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The  physician  entered ;  and,  when  he  saw  the  state 
in  which  she  lay,  his  eye  brightened,  and  a  smile  of 
hope  played  upon  his  lip.  The  mother,  who  had 
stolen  for  a  moment  to  the  door,  caught  this  look  of 
encouragement,  and  hastened  away  to  weep  tears  of 
sweet  relief.  The  Tutor  sat  with  an  inflexible  coun¬ 
tenance,  repressing,  by  painful  efforts,  the  violent 
motion  of  his  chest,  which  shook  like  an  earthquake 
beneath  the  sleeper’s  head. 

For  hours  he  sustained  this  position,  and  contin¬ 
ued  this  eflbrt.  The  twilight  deepened  into  gloom. 
The  stars  shone  out,  awful  and  bright,  as  though 
they  knew  the  mystery  of  all  destiny,  and  the  end 
of  all  fate.  The  moon  came  up  toward  midnight, 
and  tipped  the  western  woods  with  light ;  that 
solemn  light,  so  much  more  impressive  than  the 
radiance  she  pours  down  from  her  golden  horn  when 
full.  The  crickets,  with  a  softened  chirp,  filled  the 
night  with  their  harmonies. 

‘  Will  not  this  sleep  exhaust  her  ?  ’  asked  Lid¬ 
dell  of  the  doctor,  in  a  low,  anxious  whisper.  The 
doctor  shook  his  head.  ‘  ’Tis  too  soft  and  quiet 
for  that.  It  lies  upon  her  breast  like  down.  ’ 

And  so  she  slept  on  through  the  night,  in  that 
breathless  silence.  The  father,  mother,  and  doctor, 
sat  round  like  spectres  in  the  gloom,  sleepless, 
silent,  and  deep  in  anxious  thought.  The  brothers 
and  little  Clara  had  fallen  asleep  upon  the  sofas  and 
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divans  in  tlie  parlor,  too  mucli  frightened  to  retire 
to  their  chambers,  and  yet  too  young  and  unused 
to  watching  to  support  the  fatigue  of  suspense. 
Toward  morning,  however,  the  physician  persuaded 
the  family  to  retire,  all  but  himself  and  the  mother, 
who  withdrew  outside  of  the  door,  but  not  too  far  to 
hear  the  slightest  movement  of  the  sleeper.  ‘  She 
must  be  alone  with  Mr.  Liddell  when  she  awakes,’ 
the  doctor  said,  in  reply  to  the  mother’s  desire  to 
linger  at  her  side.  ‘  She  is  too  weak  now  to  bear 
the  slightest  disturbance.’ 

How  long  those  dawning  hours  appeared  !  From 
the  first  distant  crowing  of  the  cock  till  the  tint  of 
sunrise  on  the  western  clouds,  seemed  like  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  age.  Yet  Liddell  gave  no  token  of  wea¬ 
riness.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  fatigue 
in  the  intensity  of  his  solicitude.  His  arm  still  sur¬ 
rounded  her,  her  hand  still  rested  softly  in  his. 
Now  the  light,  feathery  clouds  were  changing  from 
rose  to  amber,  and  gradually  deepening  into  gold. 
The  birds  awoke,  and  filled  the  heavens  with  their 
music.  A  smile,  like  the  faintest  ripple  of  the  air 
upon  a  wave,  passed  over  Esther’s  pallid  face.  She 
breathed  a  low  sigh,  and  slowly  opened  her  languid, 
but  still  brilliant  eyes.  She  saw  the  Tutor,  but  no 
surprise  or  emotion  was  visible  in  her  face.  She 
seemed  too  weak  to  be  even  capable  of  any  feeling. 
Liddell  gently  relinquished  her  hand,  and  touched 
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her  lips  with  a  weak  cordial  which  the  physician 
had  prepared.  She  swallowed  it,  and  moved  her 
head  slightly,  as  though  weary  of  her  position.  The 
physician  approached,  and  assisted  Liddell  to  re¬ 
move  her  carefully  to  the  pillow.  She  closed  her 
eyes  from  excessive  weakness,  but  did  not  sleep. 
Liddell  still  kept  his  watch,  and  administered  the 
cordial. 

In  this  manner,  without  much  change,  the  morn¬ 
ing  wore  away.  Yet  in  all  hearts  there  was  a  deep 
and  growing  hope.  The  crisis  had  evidently  passed, 
and  Esther  had  escaped  the  peril.  Such  gratitude 
and  such  joy  find  not  their  occasions  often  in  this 
mortal  life. 

Not  till  toward  night  did  Esther  speak.  It  was 
to  her  mother,  who  was  bending  over  her.  ‘  I 
have  been  thinking  whether  this  be  heaven,’  she 
said  ;  ‘  for  surely  some  joy  beyond  those  of  mortal 
life,  surrounds  and  fills  me.’ 

‘  ’Tis  the  joy  of  returning  health,  my  love,’  said 
the  mother,  smiling  through  her  grateful  tears. 

‘  ’T  is  something  sweeter  and  deeper  than  that. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  pure  and  happy  love.  Is 
there  not  some  spirit  here  that  loves  me  still,  even 
as  I  have  dreamed  ?  ’ 

Liddell  took  her  hand.  ‘  Yes,  Esther,  the  faith¬ 
ful  spirit  that  will  love  you  for  ever,’  he  cried. 
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She  pressed  his  hand.  ‘  Do  you  love  me  only  ?  ’ 
she  asked,  earnestly. 

‘  You  only ;  believe  me,  dearest !  ’  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

‘  And  our  destinies  will  never  be  parted  ?  ’  she 
continued. 

‘  Never  !  Life,  death,  eternity,  cannot  separate 
us !  * 

‘  Then  the  cloud  from  my  spirit  has  passed  for 
ever.  I  live  as  others  live,  in  the  open  world,  with 
an  open  heart.  I  have  feared  and  doubted  in  all 
the  past,  but  in  all  the  future  I  will  only  love  and 
trust.’ 

Esther’s  life  was  true  to  her  promise.  As  the 
cherished  wife  of  the  man  she  loved,  her  heart  ex¬ 
panded  like  a  flower  in  the  sunshine.  Her  timidity 
and  silence  toward  the  world  could  not  be  over¬ 
come  ;  nor  did  her  Tutor  wish  it.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  he  could  look  into  the  deepest  core  of 
the  sweet  flower,  and  inhale  its  richest  fragrance. 
All  the  more  precious  was  the  music-box  whose  bird 
sang  only  for  him. 
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I  PUT  thee  abed,  little  baby ; 

I  leave  tbee  alone  in  tby  sleep  ; 

And  around  tbee  tbe  shadows  of  darkness 
And  airs  of  the  eventide  creep. 

I  know  that  the  dark  will  not  harm  thee  ; 

I  know  there  are  watchers  above, 

Whose  tenderness,  folded  around  thee, 
Exceedeth  thine  own  mother’s  love. 

They  are  guardian  angels,  dear  baby  ; 

They  drive  coming  evils  away, 

AVhile  I,  all  unseeing,  unknowing. 

Can  only  look  upward  and  pray. 

Confide  in  them,  dear  little  baby ; 

And,  whate’er  thy  destiny  be. 

Peel  assured  thou  art  watched  o’er  by  angels. 
And  tenderly  prayed  for  by  me. 
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BT  T.  S.  KING. 


St.  Paul  has  said,  ‘  The  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal ;  hut  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal.’  And,  apart  from  the  special  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  passage  to  the  superior  stability  of 
spiritual  interests  and  treasures,  a  consideration  of 
it  may  lead  us  to  alter  our  general  estimate  of  what 
is  truly  transitory  and  what  permanent  in  life. 
It  represents  the  relations  between  spirit  and  mat¬ 
ter,  between  the  ideal  and  impalpable,  and  the 
gross  and  sensual ;  between  thought  and  things. 

The  common  philosophy  of  the  world  ascribes 
true  permanence  and  substantial  persistence  to  the 
objects  of  our  senses,  to  the  whole  outward  uni¬ 
verse,  to  what  we  see,  hear,  and  feel.  Thoughts, 
sentiments,  perceptions  of  right,  and  beauty,  and 
truth,  the  soul  and  affections,  systems  of  philosophy, 
literatures,  views  of  religion ;  —  these  are  abstrac¬ 
tions,  they  are  fleeting  and  variable ;  they  are 
ghostly,  speculative,  unreal;  while  houses  and 
estates,  the  stomach  and  brain,  armies  and  money, 
the  visible  deeds  of  men,  and  whatever  we  can 
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discover  of  tlie  world  by  tbe  aid  of  our  eyes  and 
our  instruments ;  these  are  impregnable  facts,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  stubborn  and  solid, 
as  the  stones  that  pave  the  streets.  A  piece  of 
rock  in  the  hand  is  felt  by  any  one  to  be  a  pretty 
substantial  thing ;  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
it  and  a  perception  of  truth  and  beauty,  as  to  real 
power  and  durability,  would  be  taken  by  a  majority 
of  people  as  an  evidence  of  insanity. 

Without  denying  now  the  correctness  of  this 
estimate  of  material  nature,  and  the  sensual  side  of 
life,  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  so  real,  so  suhstantial, 
in  the  highest  sense,  as  the  realm  of  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  abstract  principles.  For,  when  we 
study  rightly,  we  shall  see  that  all  outward  and 
material  nature,  and  all  the  facts  and  appearances 
of  life,  are  but  the  manifestations  and  forms  through 
which  hidden,  subtile,  abstract  thoughts  and  forces 
are  revealed.  We  must  not  think  to  determine 
true  reality  and  strength  by  weight  and  measure. 
The  stream  of  fire  that  splits  the  oak  is  hardly  a 
ponderable  thing.  That  is  the  most  durable  and 
real,  we  will  all  I  think  allow,  which  moulds,  and 
causes,  and  creates,  which  subjects  other  things  to 
its  influence,  and  determines  their  character  and 
form.  Now,  the  side  of  nature  which  seems  to  the 
senses  so  firm  and  enduring  is  not  the  causal  side, 
but  only  the  passive  side,  the  effect,  the  product. 
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the  transitory  case  or  shell  of  deep,  underlying, 
active,  permanent  powers.  It  is  the  veil  of  a  more 
delicate,  refined,  but  greater  presence,  the  obedient 
body  of  a  subtle,  indwelling  soul.  What  we  see  is 
temporal ;  it  is  the  unseen  always  that  possesses  the 
essential  life,  and  is  permanent  and  eternal. 

The  subject  may  be  illustrated  on  the  broadest 
scale  by  reference  to  the  outward  universe  itself  as 
presented  to  us  by  modern  Astronomy.  How 
sublime  is  the  spectacle  revealed  to  the  imagination 
by  the  physical  glories  with  which  space  is  filled ! 
I  will  not  attempt  to  convey  by  words  a  picture 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  visible  universe.  The 
effort  would  be  futile.  And  yet  the  whole  scene  is 
only  the  picture  of  ideas,  the  imagery  of  thought, 
the  hieroglyphic  record  of  the  art  and  meditation 
of  the  Deity.  There  is  not  a  planet  that  wheels 
a  tiny  circle  around  its  controlling  flame  ;  not  a 
sun  that  sheds  its  steady  radiance  upon  the  dark 
depths  of  neighboring  space ;  not  a  comet  that 
rushes  through  its  eccentric  track ;  not  a  constella¬ 
tion  among  all  that  burn  like  fantastic  chandeliers 
upon  the  dome  of  heaven ;  not  a  firmament  that 
hangs  like  a  ragged  fringe  of  light  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  infinity,  that  is  not  merely  the  visible 
statement  of  a  conception  or  wish  which  dwells  in 
the  mind  of  God,  from  which  it  was  born,  and  to 
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which  alone  it  owes  its  present  form  and  being.  It 
was  the  thought  of  the  Almighty  that  first  gave 
meaning  to  universal  chaos.  Darkness  hung  over 
the  deep  of  things  till  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over 
it,  and  infused  its  essence  into  nature ;  and  it  was  in 
answer  to  the  silent  will  of  the  Invisible,  that  light 
burst  like  a  wave  of  glory  over  an  orderly  creation. 

Science  impresses  deeply  on  the  student  the 
lesson  that  there  is  a  causal  force,  a  stability  in  the 
ideal  world,  of  which  the  material  is  only  the  transi¬ 
tory  show.  The  curves,  and  circles,  and  ellipses, 
which  the  planets  cut  in  space  are  the  Geometry  of 
God.  The  oscillations  which  at  times  disturb  and 
threaten  to  destroy  the  stellar  harmonies,  reveal  the 
intricate  method  of  eternal  order,  when  we  see 
them  compensating  each  other  and  mutually  con¬ 
trolled  into  the  most  stable  concord.  The  chemic, 
electric,  magnetic  forces  that  preserve  the  universe 
in  constant  activity  and  sustain  its  life,  are  nothing 
else  than  the  immediate  agency  of  the  spirit  that  is 
hidden  in  its  frame.  Take  these  away  from  our 
conceptions  of  the  outward  world,  and  what  would 
be  left?  The  sensualist  feels  the  ground  to  be 
solid  beneath  his  feet,  and  calls  that  substantial. 
And  yet  we  tread  only  on  a  subtle,  invisible  force. 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  earth  compact,  and  binds 
the  hardest  rock  into  its  firm  consistence  ?  Noth- 
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ing  but  tlie  forces  of  cobesion  and  gravitation. 
AVithdraw  these  from  matter  and  instantly  it 
becomes  a  mist  of  finest  sand ;  it  crumbles  and 
dissipates  into  motes  smaller  than  an  animalcule’s 
eye,  it  flies  off  into  nothing.  And  these  laws  and 
powers  are  God’s  will  and  thoughts ;  we  tread  on 
abstract  principles.  It  is  overwhelming,  the  reve¬ 
lation  which  modern  science  gives  of  the  impalpable 
and  spiritual  forces  that  underlie,  surround,  and 
enclose  us  all.  Strike  the  ideal  element  from 
nature  and  the  whole  frame  of  things  would  dis¬ 
solve  and  die.  The  golden  fretted  roof  of  night 
was  stretched  by  an  omnipotent  thought ;  the  suns 
are  but  points  and  lines  of  splendid  diagrams ;  the 
planets,  beads  rolled  in  the  grooves  of  law ;  the 
beauty  of  nature,  which  so  haunts  and  inspires  the 
poet’s  soul,  is  the  struggling  of  matter  with  a  hid¬ 
den  meaning  which  will  rise  in  subtile  exhalations 
from  its  bonds ;  the  solidity  of  matter  is  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  Divine  resolution.  Every  thing  we 
touch  or  see  is  but  the  shape  and  color  of  a  mental 
force  that  lies  behind.  Let  the  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty  or  his  thought  change,  and  the  universe 
will  instantly,  and  by  necessary  response,  change 
its  order,  hue,  and  form.  The  things  which  are 
seen  are  merely  the  temporal,  accidental  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  secret,  intellectual  powers,  which  are  unseen 
^but  eternal. 
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Shelly  has  finely  said, 

‘  Earth,  and  ocean, 

Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  and  light  that  gem 
The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air, 

This  Armament  pavilioned  upon  chaos. 

With  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  fire. 

With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be, 

Is  but  a  vision  ; 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 
The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 
Of  Thought’s  eternal  flight  —  they  have  no  being  ; 
Nought  is  but  that  it  feels  itself  to  be' 

And  SO  in  outward  nature  there  is  but  one  sub¬ 
stance,  God, — a  spiritual  force  of  which  all  apparent 
being  is  the  emanation  and  form. 

And  history  also  reveals  the  same  law;  the 
working  and  persistence  of  ideas  and  spiritual  prin¬ 
ciples  behind  the  outward  facts  which  strike  the  eye. 
If  we  look  behind  us,  upon  the  nations  that  have 
occupied  and  ruled  the  world,  we  shall  learn  how 
impotent  are  all  the  material  implements  and 
appliances  of  strength,  if  there  be  not  a  ground¬ 
work  of  right  and  ideal  power  as  the  support  of 
greatness.  The  fortunes  of  the  chief  nations  of  the 
past  seem  like  camera  shadows  thrown  upon  the 
mists  of  time,  chasing  each  other  rapidly  across  the 
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scene,  and  melting  at  last  into  the  dark.  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Meroe,  Egypt,  Macedon,  none  of 
these  obtained  a  rooted  being.  In  history,  they 
appear  like  a  dream.  As  we  read  their  annals 
under  the  light  of  a  chronology  in  which  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history  must  always  be  studied,  and  in 
which  centuries  are  the  hours  of  a  Providential 
cycle,  they  all  ‘come  like  shadows,  so  depart.’ 
Physical  power  they  had,  impregnable  cities, 
splendid  palaces,  countless  wealth,  powerful  ar¬ 
mies,  and  yet  there  were  no  elements  of  perma¬ 
nence  and  firmness.  They  were  only  massive  forts 
thrown  up  in  nature,  but  ungarrisoned  by  ideas, 
which  the  elements  played  with  as  they  would. 
They  had  no  hidden  moral  and  mental  life,  no 
abstract  existence  that  dwelt  in  them  like  a  guiding 
soul.  Not  that  they  were  generated  by  accident, 
without  a  cause ;  but,  like  gigantic  mushrooms, 
they  were  animated  only  by  a  feeble,  feverish, 
quickly-expended  life,  and  therefore  sprang  up 
full-formed  in  a  night,  to  perish  in  a  night.  The 
solemn  political  lesson  to  which  history  points  us, 
written  on  the  tombstones  of  kingdoms  that  are 
buried  in  the  sands  of  time,  declares  that  truth, 
courage,  genius,  integrity,  temperance,  self-denial, 
all  intangible,  spiritual,  unseen  elements,  are  the 
only  bonds  and  bulwarks  of  nations.  Where  these 
fail  in  the  mightiest  physical  monarchy,  it  is  like 
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severing  the  living,  fibrous  sap-roots  of  a  giant  tree, 
and  drying  the  sap  vrithin  its  bark.  A  blight  will 
fall  upon  it.  The  process  of  decay  will  rapidly  go 
on.  Its  leaves  look  sickly,  its  branches  shrink  and 
wither.  It  can  no  longer  wrestle  proudly  with  the 
storm.  A  passive  subsistence  is  all  that  remains, 
and  it  depends  only  on  the  pleasure  of  God 
whether  it  shall  fall,  crashing  before  the  angry 
blast,  and  uprooted  from  the  soil  of  time,  or  rot  and 
moulder  into  oblivion  by  the  more  silent  and  terri¬ 
ble  visitation  of  the  worm.  It  is  not  by  wealth,  or 
walls,  or  '  muscles,  that  a  nation  can  intrench  itself 
securely,  but  by  enterprise  devoted  to  some  mental 
and  moral  culture,  by  free  absorption  of  the  imseen, 
spiritual  elements  of  health  and  vigor.  It  is  not 
the  area  of  political  freedom,  but  the  spirit  of  moral 
freedom  on  which  a  state  can  build  secure.  History 
preaches  continually  to  understanding  ears  the 
phrase,  ‘  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal  and 
transitory  ;  it  is  the  ideal  and  unseen  that  endures.’ 

Do  we  need  a  more  impressive  revelation  of  the 
fact  that  truth  and  thought  alone  are  permanent, 
than  the  bare  conception  of  the  fortune  of  the 
beings  that  have  inhabited  this  globe  ?  A  thousand 
millions  of  intelligent  forms  now  people  our  planet, 
with  busy  hands  and  scheming  brains.  While  we, 
too,  are  active  on  the  scene,  life  seems  something: 
quite  secure ;  we  do  not  realize  how  busy  is  the 
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scythe  of  death.  Every  fifty  or  sixty  years,  like 
a  vast  array  of  ghosts,  they  flit,  these  myriads,  over 
the  stage  of  life,  almost  with  an  audible  wail  over 
their  unsubstantial  vanity,  and  vanish,  we  know 
not  where.  How  few  from  among  this  spectral 
array  of  our  fellows,  leave  any  record  of  then- 
being  to  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  world  ? 
And  who  are  those  few  V  Not  the  wealthy,  the 
haughty,  the  despots  who  ruled  by  force.  Scarce 
one  of  these,  except  it  be  for  the  scorn  and  execra¬ 
tion  of  posterity.  Those  who  pass  away  to  leave 
behind  an  earthly  immortality,  are  they  who 
brought  into  the  world  more  of  the  enduring  ele¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  power.  A  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Dante,  Burns,  poor,  untitled,  and  obscure,  sends 
forth  from  a  spirit  finely  organized,  a  thrill  of 
melody,  sweet,  sad,  or  cheering,  in  response  to  the 
experience  that  has  swept  over  his  heart,  and  the 
bodiless  tone  goes  down  the  ages  when  the  creative 
soul  has  fled,  rising  above  the  noise  of  wars,  the 
crash  of  falling  empires,  and  the  harsh  discord  of  a 
conqueror’s  fame.  From  the  mind  of  a  David  or 
Isaiah,  gushes  a  lyric  psalm  or  gorgeous  prophecy 
of  good ;  and  those  die  not,  though  all  traces  of  the 
Hebrew  state,  and  the  rich  pomp  of  the  ceremonial 
worship,  the  grand  temple  structure,  and  the 

millions  who  bowed  within  its  courts,  have  gone 
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into  a  common  grave.  Raffaelle  and  Angelo, 
during  their  earthly  stay,  caught  gleams  of  a  more 
than  earthly  beauty,  and  left  slight  sketches  of  it 
in  color  or  in  stone ;  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  with 
finer  ears,  reported  symphonies  which  had  never 
before  been  published  in  this  grosser  world ;  Bacon 
and  Newton  pointed  to  the  method  and  shed  over 
the  race  the  radiance  of  higher  and  sublimer  truth ; 
Washington  and  Howard  yielded  their  hearts  to  the 
guidance  of  perfect  principle  and  holy  love,  and 
thus  out  of  the  thousands  of  myriads  of  spirits  that 
are  driven  across  the  stage  of  being  like  snow-flakes 
before  the  storm,  some  half  a  score  from  every  cen¬ 
tury  endure  because  they  have  caught  the  elements 
of  permanence  from  the  ideal  forces  of  nature  into 
which  they  had  baptized  their  souls. 

We  may  draw  some  useful  instruction  from 
history  also,  concerning  the  greater  stability  of 
thought  compared  with  things,  by  observing  how  the 
inward  life  of  every  people,  —  its  ideas  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  reveal  themselves  in  its  outward  institutions, 
and  create  its  outward  institutions.  Precisely  as 
the  thought  of  Grod  expresses  itself  in  the  order  of 
nature,  in  the  harmonies  of  space,  and  the  plan  and 
parts  of  the  material  universe,  does  the  genius  of  a 
nation  reveal  itself  in  its  government,  its  laws,  its 
schemes  of  conquest,  its  poetry,  its  religion,  its  art. 
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‘  And  what  if  Trade  sow  cities 
Like  shells  along  the  shore, 

And  thatch  with  towns  the  prairie  broad, 
With  railways  ironed  o’er  ?  — 

They  are  but  sailing  foam-bells 
Along  Thought’s  causing  stream. 

And  take  their  shape  and  sun-color 
From  him  that  sends  the  dream.’ 

The  institutions  of  no  two  nations  are  the  same, 
because  the  intellectual  structure  and  the  prominent 
ideas  of  no  two  nations  are  the  same.  When  the 
historian  observes  the  outward  complexion  and 
forms  of  life  of  different  kingdoms  so  unlike  as 
Hindostan  and  France,  China  and  England,  Greece 
and  Persia,  he  knows  that  it  is  not  by  accident,  but 
by  necessity ;  he  sees  that  the  superficial  dissimi¬ 
larity  is  but  the  sign  of  a  difference  in  the  moral 
life  and  spiritual  structure  of  the  people,  and  he 
seeks  to  know  the  habits,  feelings,  religion,  aims 
of  the  nation ;  because  then  only  can  he  understand 
its  true  essential  character.  These  visible  forms 
are  but  the  casing  of  ideas,  the  fibrous  wood  and 
bark  that  enclose  the  living  organic  currents  that 
flow  within,  and  from  which  the  case  is  generated. 
‘The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal.’  It  is 
from  the  intangible,  permanent,  ideal  elements  that 
the  outward  appearances  are  born. 

I  have  often,  in  standing  upon  one  of  the  bridges 
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that  connect  the  city  of  my  residence  with  the 
metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  and  while  reflecting 
upon  the  scene  there  presented  to  the  eye,  felt  the 
force  of  the  motto  which  was  written  by  Paul.  A 
little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  no  foot  of  any 
representative  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  soil 
had  trod  the  surrounding  shores.  The  river  flowed 
in  a  beautiful  broad  current  to  the  sea,  unbroken, 
except  by  the  seabird’s  wing,  or  the  swift,  noiseless 
motion  of  the  picturesque  canoe.  The  stillness  of 
primeval  nature  rested  in  benediction  over  the 
scene.  Year  after  year  the  morning  dawned  upon 
a  monotonous  landscape,  while  the  setting  sun 
gilded  the  smoke  that  rose  from  humble  cabins,  and 
the  deepening  twilight  gave  a  sombre  gloom  to 
groves  and  forests  that  enclosed  the  homes  of  the 
simple,  unaspiring,  dusky  tenants  of  the  soil. 
They  were  content,  and  nature  remained  undis¬ 
turbed.  And  so  it  would  have  remained  for  ever. 
But  another  people,  with  a  deeper,  more  creative 
inward  life  are  directed  to  its  shores  ;  and  the  pow¬ 
erless  natives  melt  in  their  path,  quickly  trodden 
down  into  forgotten  graves.  And  now  see  how  a 
magic  ideal  wand  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
picture  !  Before  their  strong  ideas,  the  forests  fall 
as  if  swept  away  by  a  resistless  flame.  Institution 
after  institution  springs  up  amid  the  solitudes,  to 
answer  an  inward  want  in  the  new  dwellers’  breasts. 
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Their  emotions  of  worship  dot  the  scene  with 
temples  each  consecrated  to  some  slight  difference 
in  the  ideas  of  God  and  Heaven;  the  river  is 
bridged  by  their  skill ;  their  enterprise  lines  the 
shores  with  masts,  and  whitens  the  water  with  sails 
that  are  to  take  the  breezes  of  every  sea ;  from  one 
summit  looks  down  the  dome  that  represents  their 
justice,  government,  and  law ;  from  the  blood¬ 
stained  soil  of  another  shoots  the  shaft  that  bears 
witness  to  their  patriotism  and  heroic  valor ;  on  a 
third  is  set  the  shrine  of  learning,  where  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  may  be  perpetuated  in  cultivated 
minds ;  where  the  deer  roamed  undisturbed,  the 
University  springs  forth  in  obedience  to  an  intellect¬ 
ual  call ;  towns  grow  populous  along  the  track  of 
the  steam  car,  the  splendid  triumph  of  their  restless, 
cunning  labor ;  and  from  a  thousand  points  arise 
the  structures  that  proclaim  the  existence  of  refine¬ 
ment,  health,  luxury,  and  an  ever-active  Christian 
love.  What  an  organic  revelation  is  such  a  pan¬ 
orama  presented  every  day  to  the  dwellers  in 
American  cities,  teaching  the  causal  power  and 
creative  energy  of  ideas,  and  feelings,  and  faith, 
and  aspiration.  These  are  the  permanent  forces  of 
being,  the  substantial  base  of  things.  All  history 
has  been  pliant  to  their  moulding,  leavening  power. 
They  work  in  the  centre  of  empires ;  they  heave 
up  the  embankments  of  social^  and  political  exist- 
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ence ;  often  they  shake  with  a  sudden  earthquake 
throe,  the  rotten  thrones  of  kings  and  the  hollow 
pillars  of  licentious  palaces  into  ruin ;  and  at  times, 
when  the  pressure  of  force,  and  fraud,  and  false¬ 
hood  becomes  too  desperate,  they  burst  through 
some  yawning  revolution,  rend  all  the  strata  of 
conventional  resistance,  and  send  forth  a  volcanic, 
fiery  stream  to  overwhelm  the  obstacles  which  have 
too  long  restrained  their  natural  and  peaceful  play. 

The  eternal,  permanent  side  of  nature  is  always 
unseen ;  all  force  is  spiritual ;  causal,  creative,  en¬ 
during  power  resides  only  in  abstract  things ;  in 
truth,  virtue,  emotions,  thought.  When  we  would 
prophecy  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  or  downfall  of 
a  kingdom,  our  calculation  is  always  founded  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  vigor  that  is  in  it.  This, 
rightly  directed,  will  hold  it  up ;  when  this  begins 
to  fail,  we  know  that  the  nation  begins  to  die. 

Our  whole  civilization,  too,  is  nothing  but  a  net¬ 
work  of  invisible,  spiritual,  but  most  potent  bonds, 
which  preserve  society  from  anarchy.  The  power 
of  law,  —  what  is  it  but  the  respect  for  law? 
Sturdy  patriotism, — what  is  it  but  personal  love 
of  freedom  ?  Refinement  of  manners,  —  what  is  it 
but  a  practical  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  courtesy, 
and  the  dignity  of  man  ?  Social  order  is  built  on 
these  subtle  elements.  Should  they  fail,  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself  would  crumble. 
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The  process  of  reform,  also,  is  nothing  hut  an 
expulsion  of  degrading  sentiments  by  the  infusion 
of  a  purer  spirit.  If  the  philanthropist  would  stifle 
intemperance,  he  must  plainly  inspire  the  popular 
heart  with  a  nobler  self-denial,  or  an  aflfection  for  a 
higher  than  sensual  gratification.  He  labors  to 
smother  wars.  Could  an  entire  reverence  for  the 
Christian  law  of  life  possess  the  hearts  of  rulers, 
armies  might  be  disbanded,  and  navies  used  for 
commerce.  He  struggles  against  the  horrible  enor¬ 
mity  of  slavery.  If  a  divine  miracle  could  but 
infuse  a  proper  sense  of  justice,  a  hearty  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  brotherhood  into  the  South  to-day,  to¬ 
morrow’s  sun  would  not  set  upon  a  single  bondman. 

Wherever  a  higher  idea,  a  worthier  principle 
goes  forth,  it  goes  to  renovate,  and  conquer,  and 
reform.  And  all  those  events  and  epochs  of  time 
that  are  connected  with  the  birth  and  development 
of  a  greater  truth,  are  the  important  epochs,  the 
immortal  events.  The  salient  vital  periods  in  his¬ 
tory  have  not  been  the  times  of  widest  tumult,  — 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  crusades,  the  great 
political  storms,  and  social  convulsions,  and  tempo¬ 
rary  anarchy.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon,  when  no 
great  principle  is  involved  in  them,  when  it  is 
mere  brute  struggle,  these  pass  away  without  a 
trace  from  history,  and  leave  the  surface  calm  again. 

Great  epochs  begin  with  the  birth  of  a  new  truth. 
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with  a  new  discovery,  with  the  development  of  a 
higher  character.  When  the  idea  of  the  printing- 
press  dawns  on  a  mechanic’s  mind ;  when  Colum¬ 
bus  fancies  the  round  shape  of  the  globe ;  when 
Luther  utters  an  impregnable  principle ;  then  the 
fortunes  of  the  race  are  gently  turned  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  channel  by  the  mild  pressure  of  necessity. 

It  is  the  great  conceptions  of  noiseless  birth,  not 
the  roaring  effervescence,  that  change  the  face  of 
things.  ‘  The  meek,  silent  light  can  mould,  cre¬ 
ate,  and  purify  all  nature  ;  but  the  loud  whirlwind, 
the  sign  and  product  of  disunion,  of  weakness, 
passes  on  and  is  forgotten.’ 

The  most  notable  period  of  the  ages  was  that 
when  a  Gralilean  peasant  uttered  by  the  way-side, 
and  in  humble  homes,  to  artless  listeners,  to  dull 
disciples  and  wondering  ears,  his  simple,  winning 
thoughts.  He  trusted  his  words  to  the  air,  to  the 
memory  of  his  hearers,  to  the  providence  of  God. 
He  knew  they  would  not  die.  They  were  feeble 
sounds,  articulated  in  a  decaying  language,  but  in 
no  fact  seems  his  spirit  greater  than  in  his  serene 
confidence  that  they  could  not  die.  ‘  Heaven  and 
earth,’  said  he,  ‘  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away.’  What  a  calm  statement  is 
this  of  the  superior  permanence  of  a  fleeting  thought, 
if  it  be  a  truth,  over  all  material  nature.  No,  they 
have  not  passed  away.  They  are  still  stronger  than 
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all  the  resistance  of  the  world.  They  are  the  chart 
of  life,  the  cement  of  society,  the  pillars  of  our 
welfare,  the  hope  of  the  race. 

If  we  study  life  aright,  we  shall  never  sneer  at 
abstractions,  —  at  speculative  or  ideal  principles,  — 
as  visionary  and  unreal.  If  they  are  false,  they  are 
unsubstantial  as  the  coruscations  in  the  northern 
sky.  If  true,  they  are  permanent  —  omnipotent  as 
God.  ‘  Solid  as  a  rock  ’  is  a  common  proverb 
among  men ;  a  more  expressive  sentiment  would  be 
‘  solid  as  truth,’  ‘impregnable  as  principle,’  ‘  resist¬ 
less  as  right.’ 

These  thoughts  are  religious  teachers.  If  it  is 
ideal  and  mental  forces  only  that  are  permanent, 
then  the  spirit  within  us,  when  rightly  educated,  is 
the  most  substantial  fact  in  nature.  If  rightly 
educated,  for  the  lesson  which  our  subject  teaches 
is,  that  there  is  just  so  much  substance  to  us  as 
there  is  truth,  virtue,  spiritual  life  within.  The 
soul  is  ideal ;  all  there  is  of  us  is  ideal.  A  man 
may  have  as  much  soul  as  he  pleases.  By  culture 
and  discipline  it  will  grow,  as  the  muscles  harden 
and  the  flesh  grows  firm  by  healthful  food  and  exer¬ 
cise.  And  just  in  proportion  as  he  believes  in  the 
permanence  of  ideal  things,  and  endeavors  to  build 
an  inward  temple  of  them,  does  he  become  a  solid 
fact,  a  stubborn  something  among  these  transitory 
shadows.  If  he  neglects  this  work  he  is  a  ghost. 
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an  airy  apparition,  long  before  he  dies.  The  world 
is  filled  with  these  spectral  men,  with  lean,  lank, 
hazy  spirits,  which  have  become  thin  and  unsubstan¬ 
tial  by  neglect.  We  see  it  in  the  common  aims  of 
life,  in  the  kind  of  ambition  that  fires  the  popular 
heart,  in  the  temper  of  the  market,  the  etiquette  of 
the  exchange,  and  the  morality  of  the  crowd  and 
the  Congress  hall.  The  all-engrossing  care  of  the 
body,  the  absorbing  desire  of  wealth,  the  craving 
for  a  life  of  ease  and  superficial  show,  the  sensu¬ 
alism  entrenched  behind  every  phase  of  society, 
betray  the  fact  that  we  are  animated  bodies  only, 
that  we  have  little  faith  in  the  greatness  of  inward 
sentiments,  in  the  wealth  of  cultivated  affections,  in 
the  bliss  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 

Men  feel  and  know  that  pain  is  a  fact,  although 
it  is  unseen  ;  they  need  to  learn  that  peace  of  mind 
is  a  fact,  and  comes  by  a  well-ordered  soul ;  that 
reverence  is  a  fact,  and  brings  us  near  to  Grod; 
that  elevated  sentiment  is  a  fact,  and  raises  us  into 
a  higher  society  than  earth ;  that  sober  faith  is  a 
fact,  and  gilds  the  horizon  of  our  being  with  a 
heavenly  glory.  In  the  absence  of  this  faith  we 
read  the  barrenness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  world. 

We  read  it  too  in  the  prevailing,  lurking,  prac¬ 
tical  scepticism  in  immortality,  a  scepticism  that 
‘  haunts  with  fiend-like  stare  the  uplifted  eye  of  faith 
and  love.’  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  scepticism. 
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The  body  weighs  us  down ;  we  are  contented  pris¬ 
oners  in  it;  we  forget  our  native  realm,  and  so 
easily  believe  that  the  grave  is  the  goal. 

Every  argument  for  immortality  that  can  be 
brought,  is  of  little  avail ;  even  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  a  wonderful  story  merely,  to  a  thorough 
sensualist  whose  aspirations  have  never  reached 
beyond  pleasure  and  the  present,  —  whose  medita¬ 
tions,  sent  forth  like  doves  from  the  floating  ark  of 
life,  have  never  brought  back  a  green  and  budding 
promise  of  that  solid  land.  To  feel  a  conviction 
of  immortality  we  must  live  for  it.  Let  any  one 
firmly  believe  that  the  soul  is  permanent,  and  live 
from  that  belief,  and  soon  existence  will  seem  per¬ 
manent  too ;  the  world  becomes  the  veil  of  a 
brighter  glory  that  lies  behind  it ;  the  condemnation 
of  unbelief  is  lifted  off,  since  the  mind,  conscious 
of  its  own  rooted  being,  does  not  wait  for  immor¬ 
tality,  ‘but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.’ 
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NOEA. 

A  BALLAD. 

BT  MBS.  S.  C.  £.  MAYO. 

The  clouds  along  the  Eastern  sky 

Scarce  caught  their  earliest  tinge  of  red, 
Ere  through  the  field  of  waving  rye 
Young  Nora  to  the  Fountain  sped  ; 

A  little  Fountain  mid  the  wood, 

Blue  as  the  morning  sky  of  May. 

One  giant  Oak  beside  it  stood  ; 

Another,  moss-grown,  near  it  lay. 

Early  fair  Nora  came,  and  oft. 

To  bathe  her  young  form  in  its  wave ; 
Ah,  white  as  eider’s  down,  and  soft. 

The  reflex  tjiat  the  Fountain  gave  ! 

Her  long  rich  locks  of  shining  gold 

O’er  her  smooth  shoulders  rippling  fell. 

And  swept  in  many  a  wavy  fold 

\ 

Around  her  bosom’s  virgin  swell. 
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Her  lips  were  like  the  budding  rose, 

And  like  the  budding  rose  her  breath ; 

A  sweeter  flower  did  ne’er  unclose 
In  valley,  woodland,  or  on  heath. 

The  pathway  to  that  lonely  spring 
No  foot  but  hers  had  ever  trod ; 

Enough  her  own  pure  heart  to  bring. 

And  meet  with  Nature  there,  and  God. 

So  fourteen  joyous  summers  passed ; 

And  Nora,  into  girlhood  grown. 

Through  the  green  field  of  rye  at  last 
Came  to  the  Fountain,  not  alone. 

With  glowing  cheek,  and  bosom  warm, 
Another  to  its  side  she  led ; 

To  gaze  upon  another’s  form 

She  o’er  its  crystal  bowed  her  head. 

Alas  !  with  sudden  start  and  shriek. 

With  trembling  lips  and  clasped  hands, 

And  deadly  paleness  o’er  her  cheek. 
Speechless  poor  loving  Nora  stands  ! 

But  IJdolph  laughed  out  scornfully. 

Though  o’er  the  Fountain  passed  a  shade. 

And  from  the  Oak  a  mournful  sigh 

Swept  shivering  through  the  woody  glade. 
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For  in  tliat  pure  and  placid  Spring 
Not  Udolph’s  image  o’er  her  leaned  ! 

It  was  a  hideous,  leering  thing  — 

The  image  of  a  ghastly  Fiend  ! 

He  laughed,  and  turning,  met  her  gaze ; 

‘  Why  fearest  thou,  my  love  ?  ’  said  he ; 

‘  ’T  is  but  a  few  refracted  rays  — 

Thou  look’st  the  same  therein  to  me.’ 

‘  Come,  let  us  quit  this  lying  Spring ; 

It  would  deceive  thee,  Nora  dear  ! 

Am  I,  indeed,  a  loathsome  thing. 

That  thou  shouldst  curse  me  with  thy  fear  ?  ’ 

Young  Nora,  listening  to  his  plea. 

And  gazing  on  his  beauteous  face. 

Forgot  the  awful  fantasy  — 

Forgot  her  soul  in  his  embrace  ! 

Poor  Nora  !  Dark  the  Fountain  grew. 

That  ne’er  to  thee  was  dark  before  ; 

A  hoarse  wind  through  the  old  Oak  blew,  — 
Thou  earnest  to  thy  shrine  no  more  ! 

So  years  went  by.  The  field  of  rye 
Full  forty  harvests  had  supplied ; 

No  footpath  longer  met  the  eye. 

And  the  old  Oak  had  fallen  and  died. 
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An  aged  woman,  bowed  and  weak, 

One  evening  to  the  Fountain  came ; 
Withered  and  dark  her  hollow  cheek. 
Red-branded  with  a  woman’s  shame : 

Over  the  clear,  deep  wave  she  leaned  — 
Leaned  feebly,  yet  with  resolute  will ; 
AMiat  saw  she  there  ?  Alas,  no  Fiend  ; 
Something  more  dread  and  fearful  still ! 

‘  Is  thy  name  Nora  ?  ’  cried  she.  ‘  Shape  ! 

Answer  me  !  art  thou  she  ?  O  where 
The  golden  locks  that  used  to  escape 
Over  her  shoulders,  round  and  fair  ? 

‘  Oh,  where  the  snowy,  dimpled  arm. 

The  rosy  lip,  the  spotless  breast. 

The  young  affections,  deep  and  calm. 

The  heart’s  repose,  the  spirit’s  rest  ? 

‘  Never  again  shall  Nora  shine 

Serene  and  star-like  from  thy  wave  ; 
But  aged  Sin  her  shade  incline 
Athwart  thy  bosom  to  the  grave. 

‘  Yet  let  me  bathe  this  brow  once  more  ; 

O  God  !  what  sorrow,  yet  what  peace  ! 
Sure  if  life’s  conflict  e’er  be  o’er 
Here  by  thy  stillness  it  shall  cease  !  * 
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Oh,  magic  Spring  !  one  touch  of  thine, 

One  soft  kiss  of  thy  holy  wave, 

One  unction,  blessed  and  benign. 

New  freshness  to  her  being  gave  ! 

Not  young  again,  not  pure,  nor  gay. 

But  peaceful,  hopeful,  and  resigned, 

Nora  the  aged,  day  by  day. 

On  thy  soft  breast  her  form  reclined. 

And  day  by  day  her  hollow  eye 

Grew  brighter  with  an  inward  light ; 

Strength  nerved  her  frame,  and  Shame’s  red  dye 
Changed  into  Faith’s  celestial  white. 

So  time  passed  on  —  till  from  a  mount 
One  Summer’s  night  a  watchman’s  eye 

Discerned  a  white  mist  from  the  Fount 
Float  up,  and  cross  the  moonlit  sky. 

It  spread  its  silvery  wings,  and  caught 
The  glories  of  the  full-orbed  moon ; 

The  Pleiades  a  garland  wrought 
Around  its  head.  It  vanished  soon. 

Next  morn  the  watchman  sought  the  Spring 
In  vain ;  a  greener  circle  lay 

Where  once  its  waters  slept ;  a  ring 
Of  willows  sparkled  with  its  spray. 
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But  ne’er  a  Fountain  gushed  again 
Beside  that  fallen  Oak.  The  woods 
Still  whisper  Nora’s  name.  The  lane 
Writes  it  in  leaves  and  buds. 

The  birds  repeat  it  in  their  songs ; 

In  the  soft  brooklet’s  voice  it  flows  ; 
Echo  the  haunting  sound  prolongs ; 
But  Nora  with  the  Fountain  rose. 
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Clinton  was  a  pretty  village  —  a  pleasant  spot 
of  earth.  A  bright  river  ran  through  it,  and 
graceful  willows  drooped  their  branches  in  its 
water.  Pleasant  lanes,  quiet  groves,  pretty  cotr 
tages,  and  handsome  and  more  stately  edifices 
adorned  the  place. 

It  was  not  one  of  your  small  villages,  of  about 
twenty  houses,  nestled  away  amid  the  hills,  where 
the  mail  comes  but  once  a  week,  and  the  defect  is 
supplied  by  walking  gazettes,  who  make  it  their 
daily  business  to  find  out  all  that  is  going  on,  and 
give  a  full  report  to  those  who  are  pleased  to  listen. 
It  was  not  one  of  your  dull,  half  alive  places,  where 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  brings  a  whole  troop 
of  children,  with  two  or  three  persons  of  larger 
growth,  to  every  door. 

Clinton  was  not  one  of  these.  Being  connected 
with  a  large  city,  by  means  of  railroads  passing 
through  it,  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  still,  quiet, 
country  village.  And  though  plain,  home-bred 
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farmers  tilled  the  soil  in  many  places,  yet  close 
beside  them  rose  the  gay,  handsome  houses  of 
people  from  the  city,  and  fashion  reigned,  and 
aristocracy  held  its  head  as  high  among  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Clinton,  as  in  many  larger  and  more 
business-like  places.  Not  but  what  there  was 
business  enough  in  Clinton.  There  was  a  con¬ 
tinued  rattle  of  wheels  along  its  principal  streets ; 
omnibuses  passed  on  their  daily  route,  the  carriages 
of  the  rich  and  fashionable  rolled  gaily  by,  and 
ever  and  anon  came  the  puffing,  the  rattling  and 
ringing,  of  the  panting  steam-horse,  with  his  heavy 
train,  and  occasionally  a  white  sail  gleamed  along 
the  bosom  of  the  sweet,  blue  river ;  and  with  all 
these,  to  vary  the  scene,  surely  Clinton  was  far 
from  being  a  dull  place. 

But  mixed  with  all  these  signs  of  business  and 
life  was  much  of  the  quiet  of  the  village ;  especially 
at  the  hours  of  morning  and  evening.  There  was 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  singing  of  the 
birds  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
as  they  went  slowly  along  to  their  green  pastures, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  merry  voices  of  children, 
which  told  of  the  village,  and  gave  you  a  peculiar 
feeling  which  spoke  of  the  country. 

There  are  not  many  pleasanter  places  than  this 
same  Clinton ;  and  not  many  towns  could  boast  of 
a  more  respectable  and  intelligent  people.  There 
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was  variety  here,  as  in  all  places ;  and  contentedly 
and  cheerfully  the  farmer  tilled  his  soil,  industri¬ 
ously  the  mechanic  pursued  his  labor,  perseveringly 
the  merchant  went  on  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  daily 
the  physician  went  his  usual  round,  the  minister 
wrought  in  his  study,  and  just  like  all  other  towns 
and  places  seemed  the  pleasant  town  of  Clinton. 

But  the  restless  and  unquiet  spirit  of  man  finds 
a  home  in  every  place.  In  a  house  presenting  its 
imposing  front  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Clinton,  dwelt  James  Sawyer ;  one  of  the  most 
talented  men  of  the  town.  A  man  of  deep  learning, 
and  highly  intellectual,  but  of  strong  passions, 
quick,  sensitive  feelings,  and‘  an  intense  desire  for 
praise  and  fame,  it  had  always  been  his  desire  to 
stand  high  in  the  world.  For  this  he  had  studied 
and  toiled.  Beneath  his  quiet  exterior  you  might 
not  see  the  restless  workings  of  his  spirit  at  his 
present  situation,  so  far  below  what  he  wished  to  he, 
what  his  talents  told  him  he  might  he,  and  what  he 
ere  this  had  hoped  he  should  he. 

And  what  was  he  ?  Surely  fate  had  not  been 
unusually  hard  with  him.  His  home  seemed  pleas¬ 
ant  —  a  handsome  garden  was  in  front  of  it ; 
within,  it  was  furnished  with  elegance  and  taste ;  and 
wife  and  children  were  around  him.  There  were 
no  indications  of  poverty  nor  want  —  death  had 
never  entered  there.  Why  was  it,  then,  this  his 
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unq^uiet  spirit,  so  fretted  and  chafed  ?  Walk  up 
into  his  library.  Choice  books  are  aronnd  him, 
arranged  with  exquisite  order  and  taste ;  but  the 
owner  is  not  happy  nor  contented  with  all  these. 
What  is  the  secret  of  all  this  ?  Hear  it  from  his 
own  lips.  “  Nothing  but  a  village  pedagogue ! 
For  this  have  I  studied  and  toiled.  One  half  of 
the  learning  I  possess  would  have  fitted  me  as  well, 
if  not  better,  for  my  present  situation,  and  perhaps 
I  should  then  have  been  content.  Of  what  use  is 
all  this  learning  —  this  racking  of  the  brain  —  this 
application  of  the  mind  ?  I  fill  my  station  no  better 
for  it.  No  one  in  this  place  thinks  any  more  highly  of 
me ;  after  all  I  am  nothing  but  the  schoolmaster  — •  a 
very  respectable  person,  no  doubt,  but  one  with  whom 
every  digger  who  sends  his  ragged  urchin  to  me, 
day  after  day,  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  find  fault. 
My  name  is  bandied  about  by  all ;  a  very  enviable 
sort  of  fame,  to  be  sure,  but  which  hardly  repays 
for  long  years  of  hard  and  laborious  study.’ 

And  this  was  the  secret  of  it  all.  Nothing  but  a 
village  pedagogue  !  And  thus  his  life,  that  might 
have  been  so  happy,  was  darkened  by  this  one 
thought;  and,  instead  of  thinking  how  he  might 
reflect  honor  upon  his  calling,  he  merely  thought 
how  insufiicient  that  calling  was  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  higher  wishes. 

This  dealing  with  refractory  and  stubborn  spirits, 
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how  it  tried  his  feelings  !  This  heating  and  drilling 
learning  into  dull,  heavy  brains,  how  it  wrought 
upon  his  nerves,  and  tried  his  brain,  and  made  him 
sick  of  the  very  sight  of  his  schoolroom!  And 
this  was  his  task,  day  after  day.  And  then  the 
remarks  that  often  reached  him — Mr.  Sawyer 
says  thus  and  so,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  does  this  thing 
which  is  not  proper  in  this  one’s  opinion,  and 
inflicts  corporal  punishment,  which  is  highly  im¬ 
proper  in  the  opinion  of  another;  and  this  one  says 
he  is  too  severe,  and  another  that  he  keeps  no 
order,  and  is  too  indulgent;  and  as  the  poor  man 
himself  says,  his  name  is  considered  perfectly  free 
property  for  all  to  use.  His  was  a  most  unenvied 
notoriety ;  a  notoriety  which  wounded  his  proud, 
sensitive  feelings,  and  kept  his  spirit  in  perpetual 
uneasiness.  And  he  fretted  and  chafed  in  his 
position  like  a  proud,  fiery  steed. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  vanity  and  pride  that  whis¬ 
pered  to  James  Sawyer  that  he  had  too  much 
learning  for  his  calling.  It  was  not  that  his  intel¬ 
lect  was  so  highly  cultivated,  but  that  his  mind  was 
not  well  disciplined.  True,  many  a  man  with  half 
his  learning,  and  a  quick,  ready  tact,  would  have 
performed  his  duties  better.  But  the  fault  and 
cause  of  his  disquietude,  lay  not  so  much  in  his 
superabundance  of  knowledge,  as  in  his  incapability 
of  governing  his  quick,  restless  passions,  and  in 
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adapting  his  teachings  to  the  understandings  of 
those  about  him  •  and  also  in  a  want  of  that  very 
needful  qualification — patience.  And  more  than  all 
these,  he  needed  to  feel  that  this  was  his  present 
sphere  of  duty,  and  although  it  might  not  be  that 
which  exactly  suited  him,  yet  as  it  was  his  duty,  it 
ought  to  be  performed  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  and 
in  his  strivings  for  a  more  congenial  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  necessity  of  making  himself 
miserable  or  unhappy  in  this,  but  as  pleasant  and 
secure  as  possible ;  regarding  it  as  but  the  stepping 
stone  to  something  higher,  and  more  suitable  to  his 
taste. 

But  not  so  reasoned  the  proud  and  restless  spirit 
of  the  schoolmaster.  Ever  that  one  idea —  ‘  nothing 
but  a  village  pedagogue,’  haunted  him.  When  he 
read  of  great  men,  when  his  soul  thrilled  with  their 
lofty  words  and  glorious  deeds,  he  thought  of  him¬ 
self,  seated  in  his  desk,  and  before  him  that  motley 
array  of  faces  and  forms,  and  disobedient  and 
refractory  spirits ;  and  like  the  hissmg  of  a  serpent 
in  his  ear  came  the  words,  ‘  nothing  but  a  village 
pedagogue !’ 

And  when  he  sat  in  his  study  and  looked  around, 
upon  every  book  of  deep  research  and  glorious 
thought  was  written  the  burning  words,  ‘  nothing 
but  a  village  pedagogue !’ 

He  had  a  morbid  sensitiveness  upon  the  subject. 
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as  persons  will  have  when  they  allow  one  single 
idea  to  get  sole  possession  of  their  minds.  When 
he  thought  of  his  name  going  down  to  posterity,  it 
was  as  of  one  whose  learning  and  talents  might 
have  fitted  him  for  something  high  and  great,  but 
who  yet,  after  all,  never  rose  to  any  thing  more  than 
a  village  pedagogue. 

But  his  feelings  upon  the  subject  might  have 
been  more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault.  He  had 
an  ardent  desire  and  love  for  fame,  but  lacked  that 
energetic,  all-powerful  will,  that  bears  down  all 
opposition.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  controlled  by 
circumstances;  but  yet  without  yielding  to,  or 
making  the  best  of  them.  He  had  studied  and 
toiled  for  fame,  but  sat  still  and  waited  for  it  to 
come  to  him;  and  because  it  came  not  as  he 
wished,  he  considered  his  study  and  toil  thrown 
away,  as  though  there  were  no  higher  rewards  for 
study  than  the  applause  of  the  world.  It  had  ever 
been  thus  with  him.  ‘  I  will  do  thus  and  so ;  I 
will  read  this  book,  pursue  this  particular  study, 
for  they  will  help  me  on  in  the  path  to  fame,  and 
raise  my  character  for  learning  among  my  fellows.  ’ 
But  he  never  thought  of  the  discipline  they  ought 
to  exercise  upon  his  mind.  He  studied  from  a 
certain  love  for  study,  and  a  more  strong  and  cer¬ 
tain  love  for  the  fame  and  approbation  that  learning 
might  bring  him.  But  he  never  thought  of  the 
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power  that  study  ought  to  exercise  upon  his  mind, 
of  the  duties  it  would  impose  upon  him,  and  the 
invaluable  resources  it  might  open  to  him  for  hap¬ 
piness  and  pleasure,  independent  of  the  world  and 
its  fickle  breath. 

In  fact  J ames  Sawyer  had  studied  nearly  every 
thing  but  himself,  and  in  that  study  he  was  sadly 
deficient.  He  should  have  looked  into  the  sources 
of  his  disquietude  and  restlessness,  and  he  would 
have  found  they  sprung  from  an  undisciplined  and 
dl-balanced  mind,  a  poor  attention  to  the  stern 
calls  of  imperative  duty,  and  a  morbid  longing  for 
something  he  wished,  but  which  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  earnest  and  strong  action,  such  as 
he  had  not  put  forth.  And  if  he  had  not  the 
power,  nor  strong  will  to  obtain  this  ardent  desire, 
what  remained  but  contentment  and  a  right  per¬ 
formance  of  present  and  plain  duty  ? 

And  time  passed  on  in  this  state  of  unrest. 
Still  every  day  he  went  to  his  appointed  task ;  still 
every  day  he  hated  that  task,  and  performed  it  as 
a  slave  performs  the  work  of  an  irksome  master. 
But  his  outward  life  passed  smoothly  enough.  The 
world  knew  not  the  restlessness  of  his  spirit.  His 
salary  supported  him  comfortably,  his  wife  —  one 
of  the  easiest,  best-tempered  specimens  of  her  sex,  * 
but  with  no  very  acute  knowledge  of  human  nature — 
took  care  of  her  children,  and  ordered  her  household 
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to  her  own  entire  satisfaction.  AYhen  her  husband 
was  out  of  temper,  she  invariably  excused  him  on 
the  plea  of  ill  health,  or  too  strict  attention  to  his 
duties. 

And  thus  the  two  conditions,  the  outward  and  the 
inner,  were  opposed  to  each  other.  How  often,  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  is  it  thus !  The  ocean  waves 
rise  in  tumult,  and  dash  their  white  foam  upon  the 
rocks,  and  toss  the  frail  hark  in  their  madness; 
but  beneath,  far  down  in  its  depths,  there  is  still¬ 
ness  and  quiet.  Not  so  with  man ;  with  him  there 
is  a  deceitful,  outward  calmness,  and  he  smooths 
his  brow,  and,  clothes  his  face  with  smiles,  while 
in  his  heart  dark  passion  rages,  and  discontented 
thought  and  restless  longings  and  repinings  keep 
his  spirit  in  continual  tumult,  and  make  a  wreck 
of  his  peace  of  mind. 

‘  Some  are  born  rich,  some  achieve  riches,  and 
some  have  riches  thrust  upon  them.’  James  Saw¬ 
yer  had  not  been  born  rich,  nor  did  he  bid  fair  to 
achieve  any  great  amount  of  property;  but  just 
about  this  time,  a  rich  relation  of  his  wife’s,  an  old 
bachelor  uncle  died,  and  left  her  whom  he  had 
brought  up  as  his  child,  a  large  property.  Of 
course,  this  news  for  awhile  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
little  community.  Their  schoolmaster  had  all  at 
once  grown  rich ;  what  would  he  do  now? 

Good,  easy  Mrs.  Sawyer  was  just  the  same.  Not 
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but  that  sbe  was  pleased  to  find  berself  so  well  off 
in  the  world,  but  she  gave  berself  no  airs ;  and 
tbougb  sbe  could  now  procure  many  things  wbicb 
sbe  bad  long  wished  for,  but  bad  bad  no  means  of 
obtaining,  yet  sbe  held  her  bead  no  higher  than  her 
neighbors,  cut  none  of  her  acquaintances,  and  was 
good,  lively,  sociable  Mrs.  Sawyer  still. 

But  what  said  Mr.  Sawyer  when  be  found  him¬ 
self  suddenly  a  rich  man?  Ah,  be  would  be  a 
village  pedagogue  no  longer  —  odious  name!  be 
would  dismiss  it.  He  would  be  something  better, 
something  higher.  Not  thus  was  be  destined  to 
go  down  to  posterity ;  heaven  was  pf?)pitious,  and, 
most  strange  event,  genius  and  talent  bad  for  once 
grown  suddenly  rich. 

Bright  visions  floated  through  the  brain  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Airy  castles  rose,  and  wreaths  of 
laurel,  and  processions  of  triumph,  appeared  coming 
to  him  from  the  future. 

He  looked  around  on  his  study,  and  each  book 
greeted  him  like  a  familiar  friend,  and  wished  him 
joy  of  his  good  fortune.  They  no  longer  said, 

‘  you  are  nothing  but  a  village  pedagogue,’  but, 

‘  you  will  yet  be  a  great  man.’  True,  he  had  not 
wished  so  much  for  riches  as  for  greatness;  but 
then  the  former  was  a  great  help  towards  the  latter — 
a  help  not  to  be  despised,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled 
him  to  forego  his  present  toil  for  existence,  and  do 
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sometliing  which  might  establish  his  name.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  signified  his  intention  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  resigning  his  school.  This  excited 
no  great  surprise,  as  his  health  was  known  to  be  not 
very  good,  and  no  one  could  blame  him  for  resign¬ 
ing  the  arduous  duty,  when  there  was  no  longer  the 
urgent  necessity  of  discharging  it. 

And  now  see  him  free  from  that  odious  appella¬ 
tion  that  had  so  long  haunted  his  morbid  imagination. 
He  was  a  free  man.  No  one  had  now  any  right  to 
criticise  his  conduct ;  he  was  no  longer  the  servant 
of  the  public.  Ah,  he  was  a  mistaken  man  if  he 
thought  the  world  would  cease  to  remark  upon  his 
doings ! 

And  so  for  a  time  he  rejoiced  in  his  freedom. 
He  was  tied  to  no  particular  hour ;  he  walked  out 
for  recreation,  and  no  school-bell  summoned  him  to 
return  to  his  daily  task.  When  he  opened  his  eyes 
in  the  morning,  he  thought  with  pleasure  that  there 
was  no  particular  call  to  diligence  and  early  rising  ; 
and  when  he  closed  them  at  night,  no  vision  of 
classes  for  recitation,  and  unruly  boys,  and  more 
than  all,  the  odious  idea  of  a  village  pedagogue, 
haunted  his  sleep. 

But  this  was  not  the  road  to  greatness,  and  this 
easy  life  tired  at  length,  and  the  restless  spirit  woke 
again.  He  sat  and  thought  what  he  should  do. 
Many  schemes  floated  through  his  brain.  He  felt 
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that  in  some  station  or  other  he  was  hound  to  be 
a  great  man.  The  difficulty  was  in  finding  out 
in  what  particular  direction  his  genius  lay.  He 
feared  he  should  never  make  a  statesman,  or  ora¬ 
tor;  he  had  not  confidence  enough  for  either, 
and  much  as  he  admired  an  eloquent  speaker,  he 
felt  sure  that  in  that  department  he  should  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  Should  he  study  some  profession?  The 
undertaking  seemed  too  great,  and  he  considered 
himself  too  old.  But  he  would  be  an  author. 
Here  he  felt  he  should  succeed  ;  and  accordingly 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  to  con  his  books 
and  prepare  for  the  undertaking. 

He  toiled  on,  day  after  day,  he  sat  and  thought, 
and  studied  and  wrote,  till  late  at  night,  and  then 
retired  to  dream  of  immense  volumes  laying  open 
before  him,  and  of  searching  in  vain  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  he  wished,  yet  still  turning  the  leaves  over, 
volume  after  volume,  and  no  cessation.  And  then 
again  he  wrote  and  wrote,  and  fast  as  he  wrote  the 
letters  vanished ;  and  yet  sheet  after  sheet  was 
written,  and  when  he  turned  ,  to  look  not  a  word 
was  there.  This  was  the  effect  of  close  application, 
too  much  excitement  of  the  nerves,  and  a  neglect 
of  due  and  proper  exercise. 

At  last  the  book,  a  scientific  work,  was  finished, 
and  now  he  must  present  it  before  the  world. 
And  he  traversed  the  great  city  and*  went  with  his 
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manuscript  to  numerous  publishers.  Some  looked 
at  the  title — to  be  sure  it  was  not  a  very  pre¬ 
possessing  one;  it  sounded  dry  and  bard,  and 
promised  but  ill  for  a  good  sale.  At  length  he 
went  to  a  man  with  a  dry,  antique,  scientific  look, 
and  presented  his  manuscript.  He  took  it  and 
looked  at  it,  but  made  no  comment,  and  not  a  mus¬ 
cle  of  his  face  moved;  but  looking  at  Mr.  Sawyer 
over  his  glasses,  he  asked  him  what  he  expected  to 
obtain  by  the  work,  adding,  ‘  It  is  upon  a  subject 
which  I  fear  will  not  take  with  the  public ;  however, 
perhaps  we  may  come  to  an  agreement.’ 

As  Mr.  Sawyer  had  not  written  for  money  the 
bargain  was  not  difficult  to  achieve,  and  he  returned 
home ;  and  all  that  night  he  dreamed  of  rejected 
manuscripts,  and  huge  piles  of  unsold  books. 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  the  work  appeared,  which 
was  improved  by  Mr.  Sawyer  in  preparing  for 
another  book,  and  also  in  writing  short  articles  for 
the  press. 

At  length  it  appeared;  and  now  what  would 
the  world  say  ?  Eagerly  did  Mr.  Sawyer  scan  the 
papers  of  the  day.  He  saw  but  few  notices,  and 
those  neither  condemnatory  nor  flattering.  They 
merely  said  that  such  a  book  was  out,  and  they  had 
been  favored  with  a  copy  by  Mr.  T - ,  the  pub¬ 

lisher  ;  but  not  having  yet  read  it,  they  could  not 
form  their  opinion.  Others  said  the  book  would 
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doubtless  be  an  acquisition  to  tbe  scientific  classes ; 
others  that  the  work  bore  the  impress  of  an  author 
of  some  talent,  although  unknown  in  the  literary- 
world. 

And  this  was  all ;  a  very  few  copies  were  sold, 
and  the  rest  lay  upon  the  shelves  of  the  publisher. 
And  thus  ended  Mr.  Sawyer’s  first  attempt  at 
authorship.  But  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
failed  in  their  first  attempt.  The  fault  had  been 
in  his  choice  of  a  subject ;  the  majority  could  not 
appreciate  its  scientific  character. 

So  he  wrote  a  book  of  a  different  kind  —  of  a 
lighter  and  more  taking  style ;  but  his  old  publisher 
refusing  to  publish  it,  he  sought  another.  This, 
too,  at  length  made  its  appearance,  and  the  public 
received  it  kindly.  That  is  they  found  no  fault 
with  it,  neither  was  it  praised  very  largely.  In 
fact  it  created  no  great  sensation.  Had  it  been 
soundly  criticised  it  would  have  been  some  consola¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  indifferentism  was  worse  than  all,  as 
though  the  work  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  —  not  worth  wasting  criticisms  upon. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  disappointed.  He  was  no 
nearer  his  object  than  on  the  day  he  left  his  school¬ 
room.  His  sole  aim,  the  being  distinguished,  had 
failed.  As  well  might  he  have  stayed  in  his  former 
position  ;  he  had  toiled  harder  since  he  had  left  it 
and  to  as  little  purpose. 
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i  He  was  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  in  this  his 

!  struggle  for  mere  fame.  With  all  his  learning  and 

intellect  he  saw  no  high  renown  for  him,  and  his 
spirit  grew  more  restless,  his  passions  knew  no 
restrictions,  he  grew  morose  in  his  family,  and 
nervous  and  irritable  to  an  unpleasant  degree. 

And  for  some  time  he  lived  with  no  particular 
aim  in  life.  Blessed  with  wealth,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  a  home  which,  if  it  was  not  pleasant, 
it  was  his  own  fault ;  he  was  in  reality  miserable,  and 
to  be  pitied.  An  aimless  life,  or  a  life  passed  in 
vain  longings  for  an  unattainable  object,  is  of  all 
things  one  of  the  most  sinful ;  and  this  was  the  life 
that  James  Sawyer  led. 

After  a  while  his  thought  and  energies  took  a 
new  direction.  He  would  be  renowned  at  least  for 
his  riches.  The  world  respected  riches.  0  yes  — 
the  world  respected  riches  more  than  aught  else. 
Had  he  not  seen  how  his  town’s  people  flattered 
him  and  sought  his  company  when  they  found  that 
considerable  money  had  been  left  him  ?  Oh,  yes, 

’  he  would  be  rich ;  and  people  would  say,  when  they 

spoke  of  him,  and  pointed  him  out  to  strangers, 

j  ‘  that  is  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  richest  man  in  town.’ 

'  And  after  he  was  dead,  his  tomb  would  be  pointed 

out  as  the  resting  place  of  one  who  died  worth  his 
millions.  ' 

And  he  set  himself  to  work,  and  having  a  good 
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capital  to  begin  upon,  he  succeeded  admirably. 
And  he  grew  rich,  and  he  built  himself  a  splendid 
edifice ;  and  he  laid  out  immense  sums  of  money 
upon  its  gardens  and  adornments,  and  he  furnished 
it  in  the  most  costly  and  elegant  manner,  and  he 
set  up  a  most  splendid  carriage,  with  superb  horses. 
And  people  said,  ‘  the  rich  Mr.  Sawyer  lives  there.’ 
And  when  strangers  rode  by  the  place  they  gazed 
with  admiration  at  its  beauty  and  grandeur ;  and 
his  pride  was  satisfied,  and  he  was  renowned  for  his 
wealth. 

But  he  grew  proud ;  so  proud  that  but  few  were 
deemed  good  enough  for  his  society.  And  he  grew 
stately  and  haughty ;  and  soon  people  said,  ‘  that 
is  the  rich  and  proud  and  aristocratic  Mr.  Sawyer.’ 
And  children  mimicked  his  lordly  strut,  and  well 
informed  men  laughed  at  his  pomposity. 

And  every  day  he  grew  more  proud  and  haughty, 
and  held  himself  aloof  from  his  townsmen;  and 
even  his  wife,  having  but  little  pride  herself,  suited 
not  his  present  taste ;  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
make  her  as  stately  as  himself,  treated  her  as  a  sort 
of  a  dependant,  not  an  equal. 

And  but  few  loved  him.  How  could  they  love 
the  cold,  icy  piece  of  humanity  that  walked  among 
them  like  a  being  who  thought  himself  of  a  different 
mould  from  their  gross  natures  ?  How  could  they 

love  him  who  gave  nothing  in  charity,  without  it 
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was  in  a  pompous  way  befitting  his  present  charac¬ 
ter?  He  made  no  concessions  to  the  feelings  of 
others  —  he  never  consulted  their  interests,  never 
sought  their  sympathy ;  how  could  they  love  him  ? 

No  one  would  have  recognized  the  village  peda¬ 
gogue  in  the  present  nabob  of  the  place.  If  people 
made  remarks  upon  him  now,  and  it  is  most  certain 
they  did,  so  high  was  he  above  them  that  he  heard 
them  not. 

His  life  passed  on,  his  hair  grew  gray,  his  form 
stout  and  bui-densome,  and  his  temper  more  cross 
and  irritable  by  the  gout,  brought  on  by  his  high 
living ;  and  at  last,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  a  long 
and  trying  sickness,  both  to  himself  and  those  who 
took  care  of  him,  he  died. 

And  as  befitting  his  wealth  and  station,  a  mar¬ 
ble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
bereaved  wife  and  children.  As  he  had  prophesied, 
people  said,  when  pointing  out  his  tomb  to  strangers, 

‘  there  lies  the  rich  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  richest  man 
in  town,  who  died  worth  his  millions.’  But  they 
added,  what  he,  short-sighted  man,  had  not  thought 
of,  ‘  he  was  so  proud  and  haughty  that  no  one  loved 
him,  and  when  he  was  gone  few  mourned  for  him.’ 
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DEVOTION. 

To  Thee,  0  God,  adoringly, 

We  lift  our  reverent  eyes  — 

For  thou  hast  made  the  glorious  earth, 
And  filled  the  awful  skies. 

To  Thee  submissively  we  look ; 

For  all  we  have  is  thine ; 

Most  gratefully  we  would  receive, 
Most  cheerfully  resign. 

And  ever  most  entreatingly, 

O  God,  we  turn  to  thee. 

In  humble  trust  for  all  we  are, 

And  all  we  hope  to  be. 
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BY  MISS  £.  A.  STARR. 

Mute  prisoners  we, 

Of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Through  the  long  winter  night 
Of  inaction  and  blight. 

Chill,  helpless,  unseeing 
The  bliss  of  our  being. 

Mute  prisoners  we. 

Of  the  earth,  earthy, 

But  for  sunshine  and  showers, 
The  birth-parents  of  flowers. 
By  whose  breath,  restoration 
Seems  like  primal  creation. 

Mute  prisoners  we. 

Of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Till  through  the  dark  mould 
Pushed  our  destiny  cold, 

Life  out-bursting  to  bloom 
From  its  prison  and  tomb. 
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Now  no  prisoners  we 
Of  the  earth,  fearthy ; 
But  blest  in  receiving, 
Thrice  blest  in  giving. 

And  the  rapture  of  seeing 
The  fair  purpose  of  Being. 
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BT  MISS  LOmSA  M.  BAREEB. 


Yesterday  was  a  warm,  dull,  dark  day  of  early 
March.  Seconds  counted  themselves  off  as  usual, 
sixty  to  a  minute  ;  and  each  sixty  minutes  told  its 
number,  loud  and  clear,  from  behind  the  face  of 
the  village  clock.  It  was  an  individual  day,  yet  so 
like  all  other  days.  It  had  in  it  the  labor  and 
the  carefulness  of  life.  There  was  the  ‘thought 
for  the  morrow,’  and  the  backward  look  upon  the 
past.  I  remember  at  one  time  some  very  earnest 
conversation  upon  an  important  subject;  and  at 
another  the  light  and  careless  chat,  that  is  the 
custom  of  home  confidence.  At  one  time  there 
was  a  matter  of  business,  a  reference  to  dollars  and 
cents ;  and  at  another  I  watched  the  arrival  of  the 
railroad  cars,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  passengers 
about  the  village.  In  the  morning  I  took  up  a 
book  and  ran  through  the  incidents  of  a  tale  of 
fiction;  at  noon  I  read  a  letter  from  an  absent 
friend,  and  in  the  afternoon,  an  eulogy  upon  the 
character  of  the  departed  ‘  Sage  of  Quincy,’  Thus 
passed  the  day. 
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I  sat  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment.  All  the  objects  which  it  contained  had 
become  endeared  to  me  by  familiarity  and  associa¬ 
tion,  and  their  presence  breathed  of  comfort  and 
contentment.  In  the  world  without,  the  dull  hues 
of  the  landscape  had  been  dimmed  by  an  early 
twilight,  made  by  the  gathering  of  dense  clouds 
around  the  western  sun.  At  its  setting  they  broke 
away,  and  a  clear  mellow  light  glanced  upon  the 
snowy  tops  of  the  eastern  hills,  and  lighted  up 
the  rounded  comers  of  the  clouds  above  them,  so 
purely,  that  they  looked  as  though  by  them  might 
lie  the  way,  up  to  the  magnificent  future  of  hope 
and  faith. 

A  sweet  strain  of  music  came  from  the  room 
below  me.  I  knew  the  hand  that  drew  it  forth. 
I  remembered  how  often  before,  it  had  soothed  the 
wayward  mood  of  my  life,  and  brightened  the  hap¬ 
pier  ;  and  I  thought  what  if  it  might  be  permitted 
still  to  linger  near  me,  until  some  such  portal  as 
the  cloudy  one  on  which  I  was  gazing,  might  intro¬ 
duce  me  beyond  the  veil  that  hides  the  world  here- 
aft^.  How  easy  to  me  then  appeared  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  this  to  that.  How  sweet  the  thoughts 
that,  linked  together  like  music  notes,  thrilled  along 
the  vibratory  sense  of  being.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  a  doubt  had  thrown  a  shadow  over  the 
clear  sunlight ;  and  I  grew  sad  with  the  intense 
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desire  to  learn  more  of  the  mysterious  connection 
between  this  life  and  the  next.  Especially  did  I 
wish  to  know  what  bearing  such  a  day  as  the  last 
one  in  my  life  might  have  upon  the  eternal  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  soul. 

While  my  thoughts  were  thus  engaged,  the  night 
deepened  within  my  room,  gentle  footsteps  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  opened  door,  and  a  kind  voice 
uttered  some  words  about  a  short  absence,  and  I 
was  again  alone.  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and 
fell  into  one  of  those  mental  states  from  which, 
when  we  have  recovered,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  soul  there 
were  more  or  less  in  exercise  than  is  usual  in  our 
waking  moments.  I  was  not  sensible  at  first  of  any 
striking  change  of  place  and  circumstance ;  for,  but 
a  moment  before  I  fell  into  this  sweet  sleep,  my 
thoughts  had  recalled  to  me  Moore’s  beautiful 
eastern  tale  of  ‘  Paradise  and  the  Peri/  and  I  had 
been  wishing  that  he  had  told  us  as  well,  not  only 
of  ‘the  gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven,’  in  its 
power  to  admit  a  child  of  the  Peri’s  ‘  recreant 
race,’  within  the  gate  of  Paradise ;  but  also  of  the 
one  that  a  mortal  might  bring,  to  the  angel  of  the 
awakening  in  another  life,  to  secure  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  remembrance  of  this.  So  that,  when  I  found 
myself  gazing  upon  a  far  extended  and  glorious 
world,  separated  from  us  by  a  lofty  barrier;  be- 
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yond  which,  admittance  could  he  obtained  only 
through  a  gate  with  golden  bars, 

‘  And  listened  to  tlie  springs, 

Of  life  within,  Hke  music  flowing, 

And  caught  th.e  lighit, 

Through,  the  half-opened  portals  glowing,’ 

how  could  I  know  at  first,  whether  it  were  the  pre¬ 
vious  waking  imagination,  strongly  excited  by  the 
description  of  the  poet,  or  the  dream  that  it  really 
was  ? 

I  was  soon  entirely  occupied.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  with  my  own  approach  to  the  entrance  gate, 
as  with  the  appearance  of  those  in  advance  of  me. 
I  perceived  that  they  presented  to  the  angel  who 
waited  there,  testimonials  of  various  form  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  each  of  these  was  designed  to 
exemplify  what  had  been  most  loved,  or  most 
actively  pursued  by  the  individual  who  presented  it. 
And  this  was  because  that  portion  of  life  which 
they  had  just  finished,  had  been  dear  to  them  ;  and 
they  wished  to  show  some  cause  to  be  permitted  to 
retain  as  much  of  it  as  they  could,  and  be  happy 
with,  in  their  journey  through  the  next.  ‘  Perceive 
here,’  said  one,  ‘the  emblem-flower  of  humility. 
All  my  life  I  have  worn  it  upon  my  bosom,  and  all 
my  life,  as  I  bent  my  gaze  down  upon  it,  I  have 
feared  to  meet  both  the  high  majesty  of  Heaven, 
and  the  superior  excellence  of  earth.’ 
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‘And  here,’  said  another,  ‘is  a  clear  gem; 
which,  like  the  pride  of  character  that  I  have  main¬ 
tained  through  life,  has  never  been  sullied  by  the 
breath  of  the  vulgar  world,  nor  soiled  by  contact 
with  it.’ 

‘  Perceive,  ’  said  a  third,  as  he  presented  a  work 
of  art,  ‘  the  embodiment  of  my  soul’s  brightest 
dream.  I  aspired  to  make  known  the  hidden  ;  to 
symbolize  the  immortal ;  and  behold  the  result  of 
my  efforts.’ 

To  all  these,  and  to  others  whom  I  heard  less 
distinctly,  the  angel  listened  kindly,  and  encouraged 
them  on ;  but  his  most  radiant  smile  rested  upon 
one  who  showed  an  open  volume.  ‘  See,’  said  he, 

‘  the  book  in  which  I  have  studied  Nature.  When 
the  world  held  out  to  me  its  bribes  of  glittering 
wealth,  and  high  place,  and  popular  fame,  I  read 
here  how  much  sweeter  it  is  to  the  human  heart  to 
be  remembered  by  the  grateful,  and  beloved  by  the 
true.  When  the  witching  hand  of  pleasure  beck¬ 
oned  me  towards  her  enticing  haunts,  I  read  here 
that  one  hour  of  the  mind’s  supremacy  is  worth  a 
life  of  reckless  indulgence.  When  the  sweet  voice 
of  society  whispered  in  my  ear  “  come  thou  with  us, 
though  we  do  sometimes  disregard  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  her  admonitions,  for  there  will  be  lone¬ 
liness  around  thee  if  thou  dost  not,”  I  read  again 
and  in  luminous  characters,  that  kindest  sympathy. 
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and  sweetest  consolation,  and  best  encouragement, 
are  enjoyed  by  those  only  wbo  live  true  lives ;  for 
to  them  the  harmonies  of  Nature  are  in  unison  with 
their  feelings ;  there  is  to  them  a  language  in  the 
hallelujahs  that  others  do  not  hear,  and  to  them 
speak  the  better  spirits  of  the  happier  future,  say- 
in|;,  “thy  life  is  lilce  ours,  thou  art  coming  to  us.”  ’ 

My  interest  in  this  part  of  my  dream  grew  too 
intense  to  permit  its  longer  continuance.  Con¬ 
fusion  waved  before  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  I 
held  my  breath,  and  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  sight 
and  sound  of  the  paradise  that  floated  away  into  the 
distance,  and  remained  there,  shadowy  indeed,  and 
indistinct  as  a  dream. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  gently  flowing  waters  at 
my  feet,  and  a  light  rustling  of  spring-time  leaves 
above  my  head.  The  scene  was  one  of  earth’s 
common  resting  places  robed  in  dream-like  beauty ; 
and,  by  the  same  illusion,  the  familiar  form  at  my 
side  had  assumed  such  beatiflc  presence,  that  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  reverence  to  the  words  that  flowed  as 
softly  into  my  spirit  as  the  words  of  a  dream-com¬ 
panion  may. 

‘  Release,’  she  said,  ‘  the  particles  of  the  flowing 
stream  from  the  central  law,  and  we  hear  no  more 
the  sweet  song  of  its  onward  course  ;  undo  the  spell 
of  equilibrium  that  balances  the  atoms  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  air,  and  we  suspend  at  once  the  breezy  life  that 
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gives  music  and  freshness  to  the  grove  ;  unhind  the 
secret  influence  which  prompts  that  little  flower  to 
ask  the  beneficence  of  the  warming  light,  that  it 
may  repay  it  with  its  tribute  of  fragrance  and 
beauty,  and  we  destroy,  perhaps,  the  sympathies 
of  our  own  souls,  and  “  this  longing  after  immortal¬ 
ity.” 

‘  How  else  can  we  judge  ?  We  alone  of  all  things 
that  we  see,  have  the  power  to  break  God’s  laws ; 
humbled  thus,  to  be  exalted  to  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  find  our  virtue  in  obedience. 
Then  let  the  stream  flow  on,  singing  as  it  goes ; 
let  the  breeze  rustle  the  leaf,  and  bend  gracefully 
the  pliant  bough ;  let  the  light  foot  poise  itself 
securely  upon  the  mighty  planet  that  still  wheels 
its  accustomed  round ;  let  the  flower  expand  its 
delicate  tissues  to  the  light,  as  nature  ordains ;  and 
let  us  search  for  the  laws  that  control  the  destinies 
of  our  being,  and  obey  them  as  well.  It  is  but 
seeking  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Shepherd  of  our 
souls,  that  He  may  lead  us  “in  green  pastures,  and 
beside  the  still  waters.”  ’ 

With  these  words  the  voice  seemed  to  sink,  and 
mingle  with  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  and  to  flow 
onward  with  it.  Presently  we,  too,  were  floating 
gently  along,  and  the  scene  gradually  changed  to  a 
waking  consciousness  of  approaching  night,  and  the 
presence  of  the  friend  who  had  left  me  but  a  few 
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moments  liefore.  Yet  so  little  were  my  thoughts 
disturbed  hy  the  transition,  that  I  said  to  her  almost 
involuntaiily,  and  as  if  thinking  aloud,  that  there 
could  he  no  knowledge  worth  so  much  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  informs  us  of  the  laws  of  our  being ;  for, 
without  conformity  to  these  laws,  there  could  he  no 
real  progress  in  goodness.  Of  what  value  were 
even  the  triumphs  won  over  ourselves  and  others, 
the  shining  acts  of  virtue,  and  the  ecstatic  moods  of 
feeling  which  we  covet  so  much,  compared  with  the 
strength  of  long  obedience,  and  the  calm  freedom 
which  results.  However  unmarked  by  incident, 
and  unrelieved  from  the  common  round  of  exist¬ 
ence,  no  one  day  in  a  life  could  he  unimportant  in 
the  history  of  the  soul’s  progress,  if  on  that  day,  no 
known  law  had  been  violated,  no  actual  requirement 
of  our  God-given  human  nature  unrespected.  For 
what  else  than  that  sympathy  with  the  Governing 
Mind  that  shall  bring  us  to  take  up  our  part  in  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  can  it  he,  that  shall  con¬ 
stitute  the  better  advancement  and  the  higher 
felicity  of  heaven  ? 


THE  OLD  VAGABOND. 


(From  the  French  of  Beranger.) 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  E.  MAYO. 

Here  in  this  ditch,  I  ’ll  end  Life’s  day ; 

I  die  infirm,  and  old,  and  worn ; 

‘  He ’s  drunk  !  ’  the  passers-by  will  say ; 

’T  is  well ;  they  will  not  need  to  mourn. 
Some  turn  their  heads ;  a  few  at  least ; 

From  others  a  few  sous  are  thrown ; 
Run  quickly,  hasten  to  the  feast !  — 

Old  vagabond. 

Sure  I  can  die  alone. 

Yes,  here  I  perish  of  old  age. 

For  one  of  hunger  never  dies  ; 

I  hoped  th’  asylum  would  assuage. 

At  least,  my  dying  agonies. 

But  every  ward  is  full,  and  worse. 

So  many  people  are  forlorn  ! 

The  street,  alas,  was  my  first  nurse. 

Old  vagabond, 

I  ’ll  die  where  I  was  bom. 
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To  laborers  I  in  youth,  applied ; 

Teach  me,  I  said,  some  honest  trade ; 

‘  Scarce  can  we  for  ourselves  provide ; 

Go  beg  !  ’  was  the  reply  they  made. 

‘  Work  !  ’  said  the  rich.  Some  bones  to  gnaw 
I  had  from  you,  I  will  allow ; 

’T  is  true,  I  slept  upon  your  straw. 

Old  vagabond, 

I  will  not  curse  you  now. 

I  could  have  stolen,  I,  poor  wretch 
But  no,  I  rather  chose  to  be 
A  beggar ;  or,  at  most,  to  catch 
An  apple  from  the  wayside  tree^ . 

A  score  of  times  on  me  they  drew 
The  prison  bolts,  by  king’s  decree ; 

They  stole  the  only  wealth  I  knew ; 

Old  vagabond. 

The  sun ’s,  at  least,  for  me. 

A  country  —  has  the  poor  man  one  ? 

For  me,  what  have  your  grain  and  wine, 
Your  industry  and  glory  done  ? 

Your  throngs  of  orators  divine  ? 

Ah,  when  the  armies  of  the  foe 

Were  fattening  on  your  open  lands, 

How  like  a  fool  my  tears  did  flow  ! 

Old  vagabond, 

They  fed  me  from  their  hands. 
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Men,  "will  you  crush  me  like  a  worm, 
Made  but  to  injure  and  corrode  ? 

Oh,  rather  you  my  life  should  form 
To  labor  for  the  general  good. 

When  sheltered  from  the  adverse  wind. 
The  worm  into  the  ant  will  grow ; 

I  would  have  cherished  all  mankind. 
Old  vagabond ! 

Alas  !  I  die  your  foe  ! 


A 
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SONNETS. 


BY  MRS.  H.  J.  LEWIS. 


I. 

Voices  of  streams,  and  birds,  and  rustling  leaves, 
And  thoughts  of  soft  blue  summer  skies  o’er  all. 
Flecked  with  the  dainty  clouds,  which  fancy  weaves 
In  curtains  for  some  far  cerulean  hall. 

Lighted  by  sunset  hues,  perfumed  with  flowers,  — 
With  dreams  like  these  doth  memory  All  the  hours. 

I  miss  unnumbered  well-springs  of  delight 
Since  pent  within  the  city’s  heated  walls  ; 

Day  comes  and  goes  and  leaves  the  hush  of  night ; 

And  the  moon’s  broken  radiance  softly  falls  — 
But  not  on  opening  bud,  and  grass,  and  tree, 

"WTiile  dew-drops  sparkle  in  the  silver  ray ;  — 

Oh  no  !  and  God  himself  seems  far  from  me. 

And  I  alone,  though  crowds  obstruct  my  way. 

II. 

There  is  no  loneliness  with  woods  and  streams. 
With  singing  birds  and  insects’  cheerful  hum. 
With  the  soft  sound  of  dripping  leaves,  when  gleams 
Of  ruddy  sunlight  through  the  dark  clouds  come 
9 
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After  tlie  welcome  shower  !  The  rising  moon, 

Seen  through  a  net-work  of  dark  trembling  leaves, 
Calls  thought  from  twilight  rest  to  cloudless  noon 
Of  rapturous  contemplation,  and  unweaves 
Life’s  web  of  care,  and  aids  the  soul  to  rise 
Above  the  mist  that  in  the  valley  lies. 

Spirit  of  Beauty  —  Smile  of  God —  on  all 
Ajround  our  path  thy  magic  light  is  laid  ! 

Through  every  sense  sweet  spirit  voices  call, 

Ajid  loneliness  becomes  a  name,  a  shade ! 
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DOEA  SANDERS,  THE  WASHERWOMAN. 

BY  MBS.  FRANCES  M.  CHE8EBRO. 


Poor  Dora  Sanders  lived  in  a  miserable  sbanty 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  village  of  L.,  and  sup¬ 
ported  herself  and  her  idiot  boy  by  ‘taking  in 
washing.’  She  was  a  tall,  lean  woman,  with  sharp 
features,  and  an  eye  as  piercing  and  black  as  a 
crow’s.  There  was  nothing  remarkably  unpleasant 
about  her  face,  although  no  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  ever  boasted  the  charms  of  a  village 
beauty. 

Work !  work !  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
very  word  was  written  upon  every  feature  and  mus¬ 
cle  of  her  frame.  How  hard  and  bony  were  her 
hands !  And  well  they  might  be  so ;  for  they 
scrubbed,  scrubbed,  continually,  and  became  so 
well  accustomed  to  soap  and  water,  they  could  no 
more  be  easy  out  of  it  than  a  fish  can  live  out  of 
its  proper  element.  She  used  to  tell  the  young 
girls  who  stopped  on  their  way  to  and  from  school, 
and  who  gathered  around  her  tub  to  see  how  dex¬ 
terously  she  went  through  with  the  process  of  wash- 
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ing,  rinsing,  and  sudsing,  marvellous  stories  about 
a  time  (it  must  have  been  long  ago)  when  her 
hands  were  as  white  and  plump  as  theirs;  her 
cheeks  full  and  rosy,  and  her  body  as  straight  as  an 
arrow.  The  young  misses  would  look  at  each 
other,  at  their  little  soft  hands  and  fat  faces,  and 
wonder  how  such  things  could  be ;  as,  indeed,  we 
do  also. 

There  was  a  charm  about  those  unpainted  wash- 
tubs,  standing  upon  the  high  bench  on  the  green 
outside  the  door,  that  drew  more  than  one  urchin 
away  from  his  play  or  study. 

It  might  be  that  they  were  attracted  there  by  the 
stories  of  all  descriptions  that  poor  Dora  told  them, 
of  ghosts,  murders,  weddings,  funerals,  or  balls ;  or 
maybe  they  loved  better  than  this  to  stand  beside 
her  and  see  her  throw  the  white  foam  up  and  down 
so  prettily,  occasionally  sending  far  out  into  the  air, 
the  beautiful  colored  soap  bubbles. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  particular  cause 
that  drew  them  there,  true  enough  it  was,  that  many 
a  poor  boy  and  girl  was  obliged  to  take  the  dunce’s 
seat  at  school  for  the  crime  of  tardiness  and  a  neg¬ 
lected  lesson. 

To  the  repeated  questions  from  ‘  the  mistress,’  of 
‘  where  were  you,  and  you,  and  you,  when  the  bell 
rang  ?’  the  answer  was  invariably,  ‘  at  Dora  San¬ 
ders’,  seeing  her  wash.’  How  inwardly  and  bitterly 
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did  the  poor  teacher  curse  those  inoffensive  wash- 

tubs.  Parents  scolded  and  whipped,  school  agents  ! 

threatened,  and  the  minister,  doctor,  and  lawyer 

(committee)  warned  and  entreated. 

It  was  of  no  avail ;  the  children  would  flock  to 
Dora’s  door.  The  district  began  to  think  seriously  j 

of  ordering  the  poor  washerwoman  from  their  midst. 

‘  It  was  their  duty  so  to  do  ;  otherwise,  their  chil-  j 

dren  would  grow  up  as  dull  and  foolish  as  her  own  | 

idiot  Johnny.’  TBut  when  this  was  known  by  the  || 

children,  there  was  a  loud  cry,  ‘  For  shame  !  for  ' 

shame  !  to  drive  poor  Dora  and  her  wash-tub  away.  i' 

We  will  go  in  a  body  and  protect  her.’  Was  ij 

there  ever  such  a  situation  of  things  ?  What  in  the  I 

world  was  to  be  done  ?  Upon  thinking  it  over,  it  I 

would  be  too  cruel  to  compel  the  lone  woman  to  '  j 

give  up  all  she  owned  of  this  world’s  goods.  So 
they  settled  down  into  the  conviction  that  Provi-  i 

dence  had  ordered  it  to  be  so ;  that  it  was  a  decree 
written  with  an  angel’s  pen,  that  the  youth  of  L.  I 

were  destined  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

Some  imagined  poor  Dora’s  wash-tub  to  be  the 
evil  spirit  in  disguise,  striving  in  this  way  to  lead  ' ' 

away  the  virtuous  to  a  dissolute,  idle  life.  ' 

If  there  could  have  been  one  day  during  the  six 
in  which  this  tempter  did  not  exert  its  harmful 
influence,  there  would  have  been  some  hope  of 
escaping  from  the  snare.  But  no;  on  Monday 
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morning,  just  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  eastern 
hills,  poor  Dora  would  hang  her  huge  kettles  over 
the  fire,  arrange  her  tubs,  take  down  her  wash-board 
from  the  nail  outside  the  door,  tie  on  her  checked 
apron,  shove  her  sleeves  above  her  elbows,  and  at 
the  same  moment  commence  scrubbing,  and  singing 
‘  St.  Martins.’  This  tune  she  had  washed  by  for 
the  last  eighteen  years.  No  other  one  in  the  whole 
‘  Handel  and  Hayden  Collection  ’  would  so  nicely 
time  in  with  the  motion  of  her  hands  as  this ;  and  to 
have  no  music  to  wash  by,  was  like  dancing  without 
a  fiddle. 

Here  she  kept  her  post  pleasant  and  rainy  days 
alike,  until  precisely  six  o’clock  Saturday  night. 
She  was  scrupulously  conscientious  about  leaving 
her  work  just  as  the  village  clock  struck  this  hour. 
Her  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  be¬ 
fore  her,  kept  this  night  holy ;  and  Dora  said  she 
should  never  be  prospered  in  her  washing,  her  linen 
never  would  be  white,  nor  her  soap  hold  out,  if  she 
departed  from  the  ways  of  righteousness.  Johnny 
was  at  her  elbow  as  soon  as  the  birds  awoke  him  in 
the  morning,  and  a  happy  fellow  indeed  was  he,  to 
go  dancing  down  to  the  clear  spring  to  bring  water 
for  his  mother.  Dora  boasted  that  he  could  bring 
two  pails,  by  means  of  a  hoop,  as  easily  as  the 
neighbors’  boys  carried  one.  Happy  mother  and 
happy  son!  there  never  were  two  beings  who 
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doated  more  on  each  other ;  never  two  more  cheer¬ 
ful  and  lively ;  nor  so  free  from  care  and  anxiety. 
Dora  blessed  the  Lord  every  morning  and  evening 
for  the  joy  she  possessed  in  her  son,  and  Johnny 
would  kneel  beside  her ;  but  what  his  innocent  soul 
prayed  for  none  knew ;  for  he  never  spoke  when 
the  happiest. 

There  were  but  two  rooms  inside  of  Dora’s 
shanty  —  a  small  square  kitchen,  and  a  smaller 
bed-room  attached.  Scanty  as  it  was,  she  had  no 
use  for  more.  It  answered  her  purpose  admirably. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  was  her  dresser,  with  a 
long  row  of  bright  pans,  a  half  dozen  equally  bright 
pewter  plates,  two  large  platters  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  and  a  few  dishes  of  earthen.  How  it  came 
about  that  Dora’s  dresser  gave  back  the  reflection 
of  your  face  so  like  a  mirror,  one  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  know ;  for  she  was  never  missed  from  her  tubs. 
No  doubt  Johnny  could  have  solved  the  mystery; 
he  must  have  been  the  one  who  scoured  the  pans 
and  kept  the  room  looking  so  neatly. 

A  bed  covered  with  a  faded  calico  quilt,  one  she 
had  sewed  with  her  own  hands  at  the  time  she  had 
told  of,  when  they  were  soft  and  white,  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  hovel. 

A  huge,  unwieldy  chest,  a  relic  of  antiquity, 
served  as  a  repository  for  her  and  Johnny’s  ward¬ 
robe,  and  what  other  few  articles  of  household  use 
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needed  to  be  packed  away  from  dust  and  air. 
Three  half  broken  board  chairs  were  arranged  oppo¬ 
site  the  enormous  fireplace  ;  and  this  composed  the 
furniture  of  poor  Dora’s  parlor,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen. 

Outside  her  dwelling,  on  high  nails,  hung  her 
mop,  wash-board,  and  gridiron,  beside  various  ar¬ 
ticles,  such  as  dish-cloths  and  the  like.  Under 
her  window  she  regularly  every  spring  planted  a 
morning-glory  seed,  and  so  thrifty  was  it  always, 
that  it  completely  covered  the  whole  window,  and, 
as  Dora  said,  served  the  purpose  of  a  curtain,  and 
was  pretty  to  look  at  beside.  Johnny  could  not 
live,  she  said,  were  it  not  for  the  morning-glory ; 
he  doated  on  it ;  would  watch  it  as  it  first  peeped 
up  from  the  ground,  and  run  every  morning  to 
count  its  pretty  purple  blossoms.  He  never  could 
be  persuaded  to  pluck  one  flower  from  its  stem,  and 
when  urged  to  do  so,  a  cold  shudder  would  creep 
over  his  body,  and  his  face  would  become  horribly 
distorted,  and  he  would  cry  out,  ‘  Hurt,  hurt,  poor 
thing,  hurt.’  He  would  often  put  his  eye  down 
near  to  the  vine,  and  look  intently  into  the  depths 
of  the  flower,  then  placing  his  ear  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  blossom^  he  would  hold  his  breath,  as  if  wish¬ 
ing  to  catch  some  mysterious  sound  that  issued 
therefrom.  Then  he  would  start  back  with  a  face 
expressive  of  the  deepest  joy,  clap  his  hands  and 
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dance  round  in  liigli  glee.  At  other  times  he 
would  lay  his  cheek  down  to  the  velvet-colored 
flower,  and  seem  as  calm,  as  free  from  all  wild 
expressions  of  joy  or  grief,  as  if  some  good  angel 
were  whispering  soft  words  to  his  soul.  There  was 
a  remarkable  sympathy  between  that  pretty  morn¬ 
ing-glory  vine  and  the  heart  of  the  idiot  boy.  Oh 
yes  !  Dora  was  right.  Johnny  could  not  have  lived 
had  that  been  taken  away. 

One  might  indeed  wonder  why  the  jolly  washer¬ 
woman  always  went  by  the  name  of  Poor  Dora. 
It  was  an  epithet  that  her  condition  certainly  did 
not  call  forth ;  for  scantily  as  she  was  supplied  with 
the  comforts  of  life,  still  she  was  by  far  the  richest 
person  in  the  whole  village.  She  had  no  carpets, 
to  be  sure,  to  walk  on,  and  no  sofa  to  lounge  on ; 
but  she  was  happier  without  them  than  her  neigh¬ 
bors  were  with  them. 

She  did  not,  of  course,  dine  on  beef  or  poultry ; 
but  she  was  a  thousand  times  more  contented  and 
thankful  for  her  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
occasionally  nice  strawberries,  than  was  old  farmer 
Turner,  who  lived  beside  her  and  who  could  count 
his  milHon.  She  was  indeed  a  rich  woman ;  rich 
in  cheerfulness,  in  kind  feeling,  in  gratitude,  and 
in  love  for  her  own  darling  Johnny. 

Old  farmer  Turner  was  the  wealthiest  man  in 
L.  He  lived  in  a  square  brick  house,  so  large 
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and  higli  that  it  towered  far  above  the  little  neat 
cottages  that  looked  so  prettily,  peeping  out  from 
behind  the  shrubbery  and  flowers  in  front.  It 
suited  him  well  to  have  it  so.  No  man  had  a 
stronger  feeling  of  aristocracy,  rank,  and  dominion, 
than  he.  He  boasted  that  he  could  sit  at  his  bed¬ 
chamber  windows,  on  the  second  floor,  and  look 
down  upon  every  roof  in  the  street,  the  church 
excepted.  Here  he  would  sit  in  his  old-fashioned 
arm-chair,  by  the  hour  together,  and  indulge  his 
ambitious  dreams.  And  there  were  still  higher 
rooms  above  this,  up,  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  very  attic.  What  was  the  nature  of  farmer 
Turner’s  reveries  when  looking  from  his  garret 
window,  would  be  hard  to  tell.  The  prospect  was 
magnificent  and  unbounded,  extending  over  beauti¬ 
ful  cultivated  fields  and  rural  cottages,  even  as  far 
as  the  bright  Merrimac  flowing  along  in  the  dis-  * 
tance.  We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  no 
feeling  of  the  grandeur  or  beauty  of  the  scene 
made  any  part  of  his  thoughts. 

He  had  no  wife  nor  children,  and  his  household 
affairs  were  managed  by  one  old  domestic,  as  dried 
up  and  withered  as  her  neighbor  Dora.  He  cared 
not  to  have  a  sharer  in  his  possessions,  his  happi¬ 
ness,  or  his  trouble.  His  selfishness  forbad  any  of 
the  sympathy  and  interchange  of  social  feeling, 
which  constitutes  the  union  of  family  ties.  Of 
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course  lie  was  not  loved  or  even  respected  by  bis 
townsmen.  There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  every 
where,  who  will  pay  reverence  to  wealth,  whatever 
be  the  character  of  its  possessors.  So  it  was  in  this 
case.  There  were  a  few  hangers-on  upon  his  favor, 
cringing  mortals  who  waited  upon  his  steps,  and 
held  their  breath  when  he  passed,  as  if  he  were 
really  bestowing  a  blessing  upon  them  by  his  mere 
presence.  He  had  no  love  for  any  one.  He  was 
too  selfish  to  know  what  love  meant.  A  feeling  of 
disgust,  of  sullen  hate,  was  the  nature  of  his  feel¬ 
ing  towards  his  neighbors ;  and  no  one  was  a  greater 
object  of  his  dislike  or  fell  more  particularly  under 
the  curse  of  his  bitter  disposition  than  Dora  and 
her  poor  idiot. 

One  of  the  villagers,  a  kind  hearted,  honest 
man,  gave  Johnny  a  pet  lamb.  He  had  noticed 
it  frolicking  round  its  mother  and  sporting  with  its 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  green  sheep-field  near 
their  dwelling.  His  heart  yearned  towards  the 
innocent  little  creature,  and  he  came  so  often  to 
look  at  it,  and  expressed  in  his  uncouth  way  such 
signs  of  joy  in  witnessing  its  gambols,  that  the 
owner,  touched  by  the  affection  which  the  poor  idiot 
was  lavishing  upon  it,  took  it  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  it  to  Dora’s  shanty  and  laid  it  at  Johnny’s 
feet.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  treasure  was  really  his ;  but,  when 
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clearly  conceiving  the  truth,  his  joy  was  unbounded. 
He  danced,  sung,  threw  himself  into  every  variety 
of  motion,  hugged  it  to  his  bosom,  stroked  its  little 
soft  back,  and  fairly  screamed  in  the  wildness  of  his 
mirth.  He  carried  it  in  his  arms  round  the  house, 
down  to  the  clear  spring,  and  at  length  sat  down 
with  it  in  his  arms  under  the  shade  of  the  morning- 
glory. 

Dora  partook  of  her  boy’s  happiness.  It  made 
her  own  heart  light  to  see  him  so  gay,  and  she 
filled  one  of  the  bright  pans  from  the  dresser  with 
sweet  milli  for  its  supper.  There  was  no  garden 
attached  to  the  house,  or  no  inclosure  in  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  turn  their  pet  lamb.  There 
was  to  be  sure  a  pretty  green  spot  in  front  of  the 
house,  but  Dora  feared  the  little  stranger  would  be 
leaving  them  for  its  mother  and  companions,  if  left 
to  skip  at  will  near  the  road-side.  But  there  was 
no  other  play-gTound  for  the  lamb,  so  it  frolicked 
and  danced  round  the  wash-tub,  hardly  a  moment 
away  from  the  gaze  of  Johnny’s  eye,  and  at  night 
it  slept  in  the  little  bed-room  at  its  master’s  feet. 

What  a  happy  family  they  were ;  Dora,  Johnny, 
the  lamb,  and  morning-glory;  one  was  as  much 
loved  and  petted  as  the  other,  and  had  the  flower 
faded,  or  the  lamb  died,  they  would  have  been 
mourned  as  if  they  had  been  inmates  of  the  cottage. 
Johnny’s  lamb  was  a  great  annoyance  to  farmer 
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Turner.  It  would  go  up  as  far  as  the  garden  gate, 
and  once  or  twice  had  crept  through  the  paling  and 
skipped  over  the  beds  of  vegetables.  He  fretted 
and  fumed,  too,  about  its  bleating.  It  disturbed 
his  reveries  and  waking  dreams,  and  he  fancied  the 
poor  innocent  creature  did  it  to  insult  and  mock  him. 

The  other  neighbors  did  not  complain  that 
Johnny’s  pet  was  troublesome.  They  liked  to  see 
it  rolhng  on  the  garden  grass ;  and  not  a  child  in 
the  villao’e  but  welcomed  it  to  his  door  with  ca- 

o 

resses,  and  gave  it  a  dish  of  milk  to  repay  it  for 
its  visit. 

But  old  farmer  Turner  had  always  disliked 
Dora  and  her  son,  and  coupled  with  hate  was  a 
feeling  of  sour  contempt,  which  tormented  him 
every  time  he  looked  out  of  his  window  at  her 
little  brown  hovel.  He  imagined  that  he  was 
wronged  by  the  close  proximity  of  Dora’s  dwelling 
to  his  own  mansion.  His  nearest  neighbor  a  poor 
washerwoman  and  an  idiot !  The  thought  was  tor¬ 
ture  to  him.  What  right  had  she  to  be  so  near 
him?  He  the  richest  man  in  L.,  and  she  the 
poorest  woman.  It  was  bad  enough  before  the 
lamb  begun  bleating,  but  now  it  was  too  much  to 
be  borne.  All  the  bitterness  he  had  felt  for  them 
was  now  poured  out  on  the  inoffensive  little  pet. 

Before  this,  Dora  and  J ohnny  were  not  immedi¬ 
ate  objects  of  his  power.  It  did  not  trouble  the 
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happy  mother  to  know  that  the  rich  farmer  Turner 
regarded  her  with  contempt.  She  scrubbed  and 
sung  on  as  lively  as  ever.  She  had  no  fears  that 
he  would  molest  her,  for  had  she  not  a  whole  army 
of  children  to  fight  for  her,  in  case  of  insult  from 
others  ?  J ohnny,  happy  soul,  could  not  understand 
the  nature  of  such  feeling  as  the  farmer  entertained 
toward  them.  To  him  he  was  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  villagers,  and  on  a  level  with  the  poorest  in 
their  midst.  Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  why  the 
proud  man  cursed  him  so  deeply.  He  never  took 
off  his  straw  hat  or  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed ; 
and  why  should  he?  Nonsense,  that  the  farmer 
should  think  of  being  disturbed  by  the  neglect  of  a 
poor  unwitted  child  like  Johnny. 

Now  there  was  a  way  presented  him  to  exercise 
his  authority  over  his  hated  neighbors.  He  could 
distress  them  through  their  pet  lamb.  He  would 
do  it;  he  had  resolved  upon  it.  Strange  that  a 
man  like  him  should  stoop  to  inflict  pain  upon  such 
humble,  harmless  beings  as  Dora  and  Johnny.  But 
he  imagined  that  they  ought  to  suffer  for  being  the 
innocent  cause  of  tormenting  him.  So  one  day 
when  the  lamb  was  sporting  round  his  door,  he 
crept  slowly  out  with  his  long  whip,  and  before  the 
playful  creature  was  disturbed  by  footsteps,  she  lay 
moaning  on  the  grass,  with  the  blood  streaming 
from  her  side,  and  her  limbs  mangled  and  broken. 
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Her  cry  of  pain  soon  brought  Johnny  to  her.  When 
he  saw  his  dear,  precious  lamb  lying  on  the  grass 
all  bruised  and  bloody,  his  grief  knew  no  bounds. 
His  wild  shrieks  of  agony  reached  the  ears  of  the 
farmer  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  and,  hard-hearted 
as  he  was,  it  touched  his  very  soul,  and  he  went 
into  the  farthest  room  in  his  house  to  escape  the 
frightful  cry  of  distress. 

Dora  heard  it,  too,  as  she  stood  over  her  wash-tub, 
and  knowing  from  its  very  wildness  that  it  must  be 
her  own  darling’s  voice,  she  hastened  to  his  side. 
Here  she  found  him  bending  over  the  little  sufferer, 
kissing,  caressing,  and  stroking  it,  as  he  had  often 
done,  and  moaning  in  all  his  heart’s  anguish  that 
it  did  not  return  the  fond  attention.  Dora  took  it 
in  her  apron,  and,  with  her  eyes  flooded  with  tears, 
carried  it  to  their  home.  Johnny  followed,  wring-- 
ing  his  hands  and  showing  signs  of  the  most  acute 
suffering.  She  made  it  a  soft  bed  out  of  her  own 
snowy  pillow,  and  wound  clean  bandages  around  its 
mangled  limbs.  She  gave  it  warm  milk  to  drink, 
and  nursed  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  her  own  child. 
But,  alas !  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the  poor  creature 
died  before  morning. 

When  it  was  known  that  Johnny’s  pet  lamb  was 
dead,  the  children  gathered  in  throngs  around  the 
poor  washerwoman’s  door.  Oh !  how  their  little 
hearts  swelled  with  pity  for  him.  They  flocked 
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around  him,  and  tried  to  comfort  and  console  him 
by  little  endearments  and  tokens  of  love.  He 
noticed  none  of  their  attentions,  but  grieved  on. 
It  was  Johnny’s  first  trouble.  He  had  always 
been  a  gay,  happy  creature,  with  nothing  to  disturb 
or  to  distress  him.  Every  one  had  indulged  him  in 
his  little  whims,  and  no  one  had  ever  before  thought 
of  giving  pain  to  an  innocent,  foolish  boy  like  him. 
He  had  never  before  given  way  to  such  excessive 
grief,  and  his  poor  mother  was  well  nigh  distracted 
with  anxiety  and  fears  for  him.  Every  means  were 
resorted  to  to  calm  him.  The  children  ran  home 
to  bring  their  choicest  playthings  to  amuse  him, 
and  Dora  led  him  out  to  look  at  the  pretty  morning- 
glory  bending  under  the  weight  of  its  profusion  of 
blossoms.  Still  he  did  not  grow  easy,  but  moaned 
and  raved  by  turns  for  a  week. 

A  long,  sad  week  it  was  to  his  poor  mother. 
She  was  not  seen  outside  her  door  in  her  accustomed 
place.  All  day  and  night  did  she  follow  his  steps, 
watch  his  eye  to  see  if  it  lost  none  of  its  wildness, 
and  strive  by  every  little  conceivable  kindness  to 
turn  his  thoughts  in  a  different  channel. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  began  to  show  signs  of 
returning  calmness.  He  no  longer  made  their 
dwelling  frightful  with  his  shrieks  and  screams. 
He  did  not  even  weep,  but  Dora  ^aw  with  pain  that 
his  cheerfulness  and  usual  gaiety  did  not  return. 
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The  violent  excitement  he  had  passed  through,  and 
the  frantic  grief  he  had  indulged  in,  completely 
exhausted  his  strength.  His  limbs  faltered  as  he 
walked  around  the  room,  and  soon  he  was  prostrated 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  weak  as  an  infant ;  and  with 
a  hot  fever  raging  through  his  veins.  What  a 
spectacle  for  poor  Dora  to  look  upon !  Her  own 
lean  cheek  grew  thinner,  and  care  and  anxiety 
half  crazed  and  bewildered  her  brain. 

The  kind  neighbors  brought  her  every  comfort 
she  needed,  and  even  procured  good  medical  at¬ 
tendance  for  Johnny.  Their  hearts  ached  for  the 
poor  lone  woman,  and  they  feared  she  would  soon 
be  lone  indeed,  and  desolate ;  for  the  life  of  her 
darling  boy  hung  upon  a  mere  brittle  thread. 
Their  fears  were  fully  realized.  Johnny  died  in 
the  very  heat  and  fury  of  his  disease. 

Innocent,  loving-hearted  Johnny !  Was  it  not 
better  to  go  as  he  did  than  to  live  to  bear  the 
insult  and  unkindness  of  a  selfish  world  ?  Far 
happier  for  him  to  go  in  his  youth,  having  experi¬ 
enced  but  one  sorrow,  than  live  to  have  his  heart 
torn  and  racked  by  constant  disappointment  and 
grief. 

Poor  Dora  !  now  indeed  can  she  be  called  poor^ 
for  her  greatest  treasures  are  gone.  The  object 
of  her  fondest  love  is  taken  from  her  sight, 

and  how  will  she  sustain  her  loneliness  and  soli- 
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tude?  They  buried  Johnny  in  the  green  church¬ 
yard,  and  planted  over  his  head  a  morning-glory. 
The  children  followed  him  to  his  last  resting-place, 
and  each  left  a  flower  or  a  sprig  of  evergreen  upon 
his  grave.  Dora  returned  to  her  home-  disconsolate. 
She  had  left  all  her  hope,  her  joy,  and  cheerfulness, 
under  the  flower-covered  sods  that  were  heaped  upon 
her  boy.  You  do  not  see  her  now  at  her  wash-tub, 
or  hear  her  voice  chiming  in  with  the  motion  of  her 
body.  She  lias  no  heart  to  resume  her  old  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  for  J ohnny  is  not  there  to  bring  her  the  clear 
spring  water,  or  to  dance  with  his  pet  lamb  before 
her  on  the  green.  She  has  forgotten  to  plant  the 
morning-glory  seed ;  and,  had  she  remembered  it, 
it  would  have  given  her  no  joy  to  look  at  it,  if  her 
heart’s  idol  w^as  not  there  to  water  and  nurse  it. 

Old  farmer  Turner  sat  in  his  arm-chair  by  his 
bed-chamber  windows  and  saw  them  carry  the  idiot 
boy  to  his  gi’ave.  He  saw  more  distinctly  than  he 
cared  to,  the  mother’s  grief,  and  the  children’s  tears 
of  sympathy.  His  heart  melted  with  the  sight,  and 
he  too  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands  and  wept.  He 
went  to  poor  Dora’s  cottage,  carrying  her  comforts, 
and  even  offered  her  a  future  home  in  his  house. 
But  no  ;  it  was  too  late.  She  accepted  none  of  his 
gifts ;  but  gave  him  back  such  a  piercing,  heart¬ 
rending  look  of  anguish,  that  he  fled  from  her 
dwelling  in  terror  and  agony  of  soul.  Dora  Sand- 
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ers  still  lives  in  her  little  brown  shanty,  a  broken 
down,  wretched  woman.  She  has  neither  courage 
nor  strength  to  exert  herself  for  her  own  support,  but 
the  kind  care  of  her  neighbors  will  not  let  her  suffer 
or  feel  want.  She  is  supplied  each  day  with  food 
and  whatever  she  needs.  How  changed  is  she  from 
the  once  jolly,  cheerful  washerwoman  I  But  she 
will  soon  be  happy  again,  for  not  long  will  it  be  ere 
she  follows  her  own  precious  J ohnny  to  his  home  of 
peace  above. 
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Fair  the  scene  before  them  now ; 
Brother,  of  the  sunny  brow ; 

Sister,  of  the  gladsome  face, 

Whose  deep  eye  doth  eager  trace 
Beauty’s  lines  in  opening  flower, 
Music’s  voice  in  field  and  bower : 
Light  the  cloudlets  floating  high, 
Azure  deep  the  morning  sky ; 

Most  melodious  chantings  swell 
From  the  hill-side,  shore,  or  dell ; 
Bird-note  anthems  clear  and  strong 
Jubilant  their  strains  prolong ; 

Rich  the  scene  along  the  way. 

Bright  this  young  life’s  opening  day. 

Soon  the  scene  may  change ;  for  lo  ! 
Is  not  every  life-way  so  ? 

Sunshine,  cloud,  and  darkness  drear, 
Do  they  not  to  all  appear ;  — 
Beating  storm,  and  sky  so  fair, 
Gladness  here  and  mourning  there  ? 
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Even  so  this  change  may  be 
With  these  children  breathing  free 
In  their  one  heart-union  dear, 

Life’s  glad  morning  atmosphere. 

Still,  though  doomed  life’s  ills  to  know. 
Ever  may  this  morning  glow 
Keep  its  freshness,  if  the  soul 
Yield  itself  to  Truth’s  control. 

Earth’s  brief  day  in  storms  may  die, 

Or  with  sunny  evening  sky ; 
Whatsoever  outward  sign. 

Be  this  inner  light  divine 
Set  of  heaven  and  burning  pure. 

Life’s  enjojTnent  shall  be  sure ; 

Noon  and  eve  in  light  shall  be 
As  the  morn’s  intensity. 
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BT  C.  F.  LEFEVRE. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  a  sub¬ 
ject,  the  name  of  which  is  sufficiently  attractive, 
but  an  essay  on  which  may  not  answer  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  the  title  holds  out.  However  this  may 
be,  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  writer,  if  he 
cannot  profit,  at  least  to  amuse  ;  and  then  he  will 
attain  one  of  those  objects  which  the  old  Latin 
author  says,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  poet ;  —  ‘  poets 
wish  either  to  profit  or  delight.’ 

The  reader  is  assured  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  practical  utility,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  quality 
in  question  before  he  gets  to  the  end  of  this  essay. 
He  will  discover  that  the  writer  is  not  altogether 
disinterested  in  his  selection,  but  has  had  the  policy 
to  choose  a  topic  the  moral  of  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  own  immediate  benefit.  And  here  a 
departure  is  made  from  the  common  rule  in  such 
compositions,  —  the  moral  is  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  instead  of  the  end.  Whether  the  novelty  of 
this  step  will  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
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violation  of  an  old  established  custom,  is  a  point 
which  the  reader  will  decide  for  himself. 

In  the  outset  it  may  he  desirable  to  define  the 
term  ‘  good  nature.’  This  maybe  thought  an  easy 
matter,  and  one  at  which  there  need  he  no  hesita¬ 
tion,  especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  to  write  an  essay.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
it  appears.  There  are  few  things  which  serve  more 
to  call  into  action  the  power  of  a  nice  discrimination, 
and  the  formation  of  correct  ideas,  than  this  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  work  of  definition.  The  writer  once 
attended  a  reading  class  in  one  of  the  common 
schools,  when  the  scholars  were  called  upon  to 
define  such  words  as  were  proposed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  often  had  the  correct  idea,  hut  when 
they  came  to  give  it  form  and  shape  in  language,  it 
was  an  awkward  affair.  They  had  the  material  at 
hand,  hut  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  fitting  it  to 
the  subject.  One  thick,  chubby,  square,  Dutch- 
built,  little  fellow  being  asked  to  define  the  word 
‘  plenty,’  exclaimed,  with  considerable  emphasis, 
‘  got  enough  to  eat.’  One  might  not  fear  to  risk 
his  reputation  for  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
that  that  little  urchin  was  not  in  the  habit  of  for¬ 
getting  to  carry  his  dinner  with  him  when  he  went 
to  school ;  and  if  he  carried  two  satchels,  one  for  his 
books  and  the  other  for  his  food,  it  may  be  further 
presum.ed,  that  the  provender  for  the  stomach  was 
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at  least  equal  to  that  for  the  head.  Now,  supposing 
‘plenty’  to  apply  only  to  the  animal  wants,  the 
definition  is  a  very  correct  one,  and  there  can  he 
no  question  that  when  that  little  fellow  cried  out 
‘enough,’  the  caterer  to  his  appetite  would  bear 
witness  that  he  had  had  ‘  plenty.’  His  definition 
was  in  accordance  with  the  old  proverb,  — 

‘  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.’ 

To  which  obvious  truth  might  be  added,  by  way  of 
a  moral,  — 

‘  And  he  who  eats  more  is  a  beast.’ 

The  subject  of  definitions  is  so  diflBcult  that 
the  greatest  philologist.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  was 
often  extremely  puzzled  to  find  expressions  clearly 
to  define  the  most  simple  word.  For  example, 
there  is  that  well-known  instance  of  ‘network.’ 
We  all  know  what  network  is,  and  yet  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  convey  to  a  person  ignorant  of  it, 
an  idea  of  it  in  words.  The  definition  of  Dr.  J ohn- 
son  was,  at  the  time  his  dictionary  came  out,  a 
matter  of  criticism  and  ridicule :  ‘  Any  thing 

reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal  distances,  with 
interstices  between  the  intersections.’  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster,  the  American  Johnson,  who  has  walked  very 
closely  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
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thus  writes  on  this  word,  —  ‘  Network,  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  threads,  twine,  or  cords,  united  at  certain 
distances,  forming  meshes,  interstices,  or  open 
spaces  between  the  knots  or  intersections ;  reticu¬ 
lated  or  decussated  work.’  This  is  certainly  a 
knotty  affair.  It  may  be  an  easy  matter  for  those 
who  have  seen  a  net  to  understand  all  about  it,  but 
to  those  who  had  not,  this  definition  would  afford 
little  assistance.  Suppose  a  Frenchman  or  a  Ger¬ 
man  to  read  such  a  passage  as  the  following :  ‘  The 
frost  that  covered  the  window  was  like  a  fine  net¬ 
work.’  He  has  learned  the  meaning  of  ‘  frost,’  and 
of  ‘  window,’  but  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
is  signified  by  ‘network.’  He  may,  indeed,  fancy 
that  it  is  the  flowers  and  foliage  which  the  frost  so 
sportively  and  fantastically  spreads  upon  the  glass, 
but  he  would  never  have  an  adequate  idea  from  the 
labors  of  Johnson  or  Webster. 

It  is  desirable  to  define  good  nature,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy.  Some  lexicographers  call  it  kindness  of 
disposition ;  others,  mildness ;  others,  cheerfulness ; 
others,  a  disposition  to  oblige ;  and  others,  a  natural 
goodness  of  heart.  These  are  all  true,  but  they 
come  short  of  the  mark.  They  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  but  still  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  These  are  all  ingredients  in  the 
character  of  good  nature,  but  a  phrase  is  required 
which  shall  designate  them  when  they  are  all 
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mixed  up  together.  The  following  may,  perhaps, 
answer  this  purpose  :  ‘  Good  nature  is  the  dispo¬ 

sition  to  be  happy  in  ourselves  and  to  make  others 
so.’  According  to  this  description  it  has  a  double 
office  to  perform.  It  involves  a  duty  to  ourselves 
and  a  duty  to  our  neighbor.  Before  recommending 
the  cultivation  of  this  amiable  disposition,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  distinguish  it  from  that  spurious  and 
false  kind  which  sometimes  passes  in  the  world  for 
genuine  coin. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world  whose 
dispositions  are  so  exceedingly  tender  and  their 
fears  of  injuring  the  feelings  of  any  so  acute,  that 
they  will  do  any  thing  or  suffer  any  thing  rather 
than  do  violence  to  this  feeling.  Now  this  tender¬ 
ness  no  doubt  originates  in  this  amiable  quality,  but 
then  it  is  a  morbid  state  of  it  and  requires  correct¬ 
ing.  No  truth  is  more  obvious  than  that  virtue 
unrestrained  degenerates  into  vices,  for  there  are 
limits  even  to  goodness.  Generosity  may  run  into 
extravagance,  and  economy  into  penuriousness,  and 
in  this  way  good  nature  may  become  weakness. 
Old  Horace  said,  among  other  things,  and  he  said  a 
great  many  good  things,  ‘  There  are  certain  limits 
on  either  side  of  which  moral  rectitude  cannot 
exist.’  Useful  plants  may  become  troublesome  and 
noxious  weeds,  when  not  kept  within  proper 
bounds.  Mustard  plants  are  well  in  their  places. 
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but,  when  a  garden  is  overrun  with  them,  the  passer¬ 
by  is  apt  to  exclaim,  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Thrifty  and  Shiftless  were  neighbors,  and  both 
good  natured  men  in  their  way.  Thrifty  was  a  care¬ 
ful  and  prudent  man,  strictly  attending  to  his  own 
affairs  ;  but,  if  a  neighbor  needed  an  office  of  kind¬ 
ness,  or  a  day’s  work,  none  more  ready  than  he  to 
turn  in  and  lend  a  hand.  Shiftless  was  not  behind 
him  in  good  nature,  but  he  had  a  different  way  of 
showing  it.  He  was  much  more  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  the  neighbors  than  with  his  own. 
His  diligence  run  in  quite  another  line.  If  horses 
were  to  be  raced,  or  turkeys  to  be  shot,  or  a  fishing 
expedition  to  be  undertaken,  none  were  more  ready 
than  himself  to  take  a  part,  and  none  more  busily 
engaged  in  the  work.  This  kind  of  business,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  exactly  answer  the  purpose  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  his  neighbor  Thrifty  was  put  under 
frequent  contribution,  under  the  doubtful  phrase  of 
lending.  One  morning  one  of  the  young  Shift- 
lesses  came  to  borrow  a  peck  of  meal ;  the  request 
was  granted,  but  Thrifty  could  not  avoid  the 
remark  to  his  family,  which  the  child  overheard, 
that  it  was  a  pity  his  father  was  so  lazy  that  he 
could  not  raise  his  own  corn.  The  child  brought 
home  the  meal  and  told  his  father  the  words  which 
he  had  overheard.  It  happened,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  that  the  Thrifty  family  wanted  a 
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basket  of  blackberries.  This  was  a  fruit  that  had 
long  disappeared  from  their  clean  and  well  culti¬ 
vated  lands.  Their  neighbor’s  abounded  in  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  and  one  of  the  children  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  beg  the  favor  of  being  permitted  to 
gather  a  basket  of  blackberries.  This  was  readily 
accorded,  with  the  additional  compliment,  that  it 
was  a  pity  Thrifty  was  so  lazy  that  he  could  not 
raise  his  own  blackberries. 

Good  nature  is  sometimes  so  prolific  that  it  stifles 
virtues  and  overruns  the  moral  soil.  It  does  this 
when  it  produces  that  easiness  or  indifference  which 
makes  no  discrimination  between  what  is  plainly 
right  and  what  is  only  agreeable  to  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  frame  of  mind ;  when  it  knows  no  difference 
between  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  the  virtuous, 
or  gaining  the  fellowship  and  plaudits  of  the  worth¬ 
less  and  vicious.  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  sweet 
poet  and  charming  essayist,  in  a  comedy  called  the 
‘  Good-Natured  Man,’  has,  with  great  wit  and  equal 
judgment,  drawn  the  line  between  genuine  good 
nature  and  that  weakness  which  suffers  the  virtues 
of  prudence,  propriety,  justice,  and  discretion,  to 
run  to  waste.  A  brief  scene  may  here  be  intro¬ 
duced  for  illustration,  prefacing  it  with  some  ex¬ 
planatory  remarks.  The  hero,  Mr.  Honeywood, 
the  ‘  good-natured  man,’  has  squandered  his  for¬ 
tune  in  acts  of  indiscriminate  munificence.  He  is 
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on  the  verge  of  min ;  the  lady  to  whom  he  is 
attached,  and  who  is  equally  attached  to  him,  dares 
not  risk  herself  and  her  property  in  his  keeping, 
till  he  has  a  more  just  estimate  of  things ;  and  his 
uncle.  Sir  William  Honeywood,  from  whom  alone 
he  can  hope  for  redemption  from  his  shattered  for¬ 
tune,  has  threatened  to  disinherit  him.  Of  his 
servants,  who  are  plundering  him  in  every  shape, 
one  only  is  faithful,  his  steward  ;  and  the  dialogue 
is  between  him  and  his  master.  This  servant 
knows  his  master’s  weakness  and  labors  to  correct 
it.  A  long  and  faithful  service  has  given  him 
boldness  of  speech.  Mr.  Honeywood  meeting  his 
servant  thus  addressed  him  :  — 

Honeywood.  ‘  Well,  Jarvis,  what  message  from 
my  friends  this  morning  ?  ’ 

Jarvis.  ‘  You  have  no  friends.’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  Well,  then,  from  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  ?  ’ 

Jarvis.  ‘  A  few  of  the  usual  cards  of  compli¬ 
ment.  That ’s  all.  This  bill  from  your  tailor ; 
this  from  your  mercer ;  this  from  the  little  money 
broker  in  Crooked  Lane.  He  says,  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  back  the  money  you  bor¬ 
rowed.’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  That  I  do  n’t  know ;  but  I  am 
sure  we  were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting 
him  to  lend  it.’ 
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Jarvis.  ‘  He  has  lost  all  patience.’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good 
thing.’  ’ 

Jarvis.  ‘  There  is  that  ten  guineas  that  you  were 
sending  to  the  poor  gentleman  and  his  children  in 
the  debtor’s  prison.  I  believe  that  that  would  stop 
his  mouth  for  awhile  at  least.  ’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  Ah,  Jarvis,  what  will  fill  their 
mouths  in  the  mean  time  ?  Must  I  be  cruel, 
because  he  happens  to  be  importunate ;  and,  to 
relieve  his  avarice,  leave  them  to  insupportable 
distress  ?  ’ 

Jarvis.  ‘  ’S  death,  sir,  the  question  is  now  how 
to  relieve  yourself.  Have  n’t  I  reason  to  be  out  of 
my  senses,  when  I  see  things  at  sixes  and  sevens  ?  ’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  What  reason  you  may  have  for 
being  out  of  your  senses,  I  hope  you  will  allow  that 
I  am  not  quite  unreasonable  for  continuing  in 

•  O  > 

rame  : 

Jarvis.  ‘  You  are  the  only  man  alive  in  your 
present  situation  that  could  do  so.  Every  thing  upon 
the  waste.  There ’s  Miss  Richland  and  her  fine 
fortune  gone  already,  and  upon  the  point  of  being 
given  to  your  rival.’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  I  am  no  man’s  rival.’ 

Jarvis.  ‘Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  dis¬ 
inherit  you,  your  own  fortune  almost  spent,  and 
nothing  but  pressing  creditors,  false  friends,  and  a 
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pack  of  drunken  servants,  that  your  kindness  has 
made  unfit  for  any  other  family.  ’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion 
for  being  in  mine.’ 

Jarvis.  ‘  Soh,  what  will  you  have  done  with  him 
I  caught  stealing  your  plate  in  the  pantry  'I  in  the 
fact,  I  caught  him  in  the  fact.  ’ 

Honeyioood.  ‘  In  the  fact  ?  if  so,  I  really  think 
we  should  pay  him  his  wages  and  turn  him  off.’ 

Jarvis.  ‘  He  shall  be  turned  off  at  the  gallows, 
the  dog  ;  wo  ’ll  hang  him,  if  it  were  only  to  frighten 
the  rest  of  the  family.’ 

Honeywood.  ‘  No,  Jarvis,  it  is  enough  that  we 
have  lost  what  he  has  stolen  ;  let  us  not  add  to  it 
the  loss  of  a  fellow  creature.’ 

This  extract  very  clearly  demonstrates  that  what 
in  itself  is  excellent,  lovely,  and  kind,  may,  by 
misdirection,  become  the  source  of  great  mischief 
and  injustice.  While  all  must  admire  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  heart  and  innate  goodness  which  shine  out 
in  the  character  of  Honeywood,  they  cannot  but 
deplore  their  perversion  in  bringing  ruin  on  himself 
and  encouraging  vices,  folly,  and  extravagance 
among  his  dependants. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  persons  who  compose  this 
class  of  good-natured  men,  to  say  no.  That  word 
is  not  found  in  their  vocabulary,  except  when 
denying  gratification  to  themselves.  Things  are 
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often  presented  to  tliem  for  action  on  their  parts, 
hut  for  their  life  they  cannot  act  independently. 
Their  judgment  may  point  out  the  proper  course, 
their  conscience  may  approve  the  same,  even  some 
of  their  best  feelings  may  be  enlisted  against  the 
measure,  and  yet  when  the  crisis  comes  and  they 
know  that  their  decision  is  to  settle  the  matter,  they 
dare  not  deny  their  assent,  because  it  wilf  conflict 
with  the  feelings  or  interests  of  others.  And  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  those  whom  they  are  so 
unwilling  to  disoblige,  are  persons  who  have  the 
least  claim  to  their  good  offices.  A  person  of  this 
disposition  may  be  sure  of  one  thing ;  he  will  have 
abundant  opportunity  of  bringing  into  play  his 
besetting  weakness.  If  he  has  wealth,  power,  or 
influence,  he  will  be  pushed  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
result  will  be,  that,  to  save  his  feelings,  he  will  for¬ 
feit  his  character  and  veracity.  He  will  promise 
all,  where  he  knows  that  few  only  can  be  successful ; 
and  he  will  buoy  up  with  false  hopes,  when  he 
ought  to  give  a  very  decided  and  explicit  refusal. 

‘Lord  Lightpromise,’  says  an  English  writer,  ‘is 
the  kindest  hearted  and  best  natured  man  in  the 
world.  You  bring  him  a  letter  from  his  dearest 
friend  soliciting  protection  for  your  son.  He  re¬ 
ceives  you  in  the  most  flattering  manner ;  is  warm 
in  his  eulogiums  on  his  con*espondent,  who,  he  pro¬ 
tests,  is  the  man  he  loves  best  on  earth ;  thanks 
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him  for  having  procured  so  worthy  a  subject  for 
promotion,  pledges  himself  to  seize  with  eagerness 
the  first  opportunity  of  advancing  your  boy,  and  so 
you  take  your  leave.  Well,  upon  these  hopes  you 
deprive  your  son  of  some  bird  in  the  hand  of  less 
brilliant  plumage,  and  put  him  in  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  for  ofl&ce  that  unfits  him  for  all  other  pursuits. 
You  thus  lose  the  best  years  of  the  boy’s  life  in 
idle  expectation,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  my 
Lord  goes  out  of  ofiice,  having  in  the  interim  done 
nothing  to  redeem  his  promise.  Why,  then,  did 
he  promise  ?  Because  he  can  never  bear  to  give  a 
denial  to  any  man.  He  is  anxious  to  spare  the 
pain  of  a  direct  refusal,  and  he  fully  intended,  if 
the  case  should  occur,  to  bear  you  in  mind  the  first 
time  he  happened  to  find  himself  a  free  agent.’ 

This  was  written  to  apply  to  a  monarchy,  but  it 
will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  this  meridian.  Bepub- 
lics  have  their  Lord  Lightpromises ;  and  they  are 
in  great  demand  about  the  changes  of  administrar 
tion,  when  the  outs  are  coming  in,  and  the  fws  are 
going  out.  They  seldom  fulfil  their  promise  when 
the  demand  is  made  direct,  and  in  this  respect,  like 
those  paper  promises  which  are  so  abundant  in  this 
commercial  country,  their  credit  is  never  worse 
than  when  they  are  brought  home. 

An  anecdote  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  is  pertinent  to  this  feature  of  the  subject; 

11 
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He  was  a  man  of  kind  heart,  and  knew  not  how  to 
refuse  a  request  however  unreasonable.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  he  had  any  conceivable  quantity 
of  petitions  on  hand.  At  length,  unrelenting  expe¬ 
rience  made  him  sensible  that  he  must  overcome 
this  weakness,  or  he  would  injure  his  usefulness 
and  reputation  as  a  minister.  Accordingly,  he 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  acted  the  firm  and 
independent  part.  It  happened  at  this  new  page  of 
his  history  that  a  fond  but  blind  parent  sent  him  a 
very  dull  boy  to  manufacture  into  a  minister,  think¬ 
ing,  no  doubt  (for  it  is  a  very  current  opinion) ,  that 
if  he  was  too  obtuse  for  any  thing  else,  he  was 
bright  enough  for  a  preacher.  With  the  boy  came 
a  letter  setting  forth  the  claims  to  the  Doctor’s 
notice.  The  partial  parent  expressed  himself  to 
the  reverend  gentleman  that  his  son  had  talent,  but 
it  was  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  well-known  ability  of  the  Doctor  would 
enable  him  to  find  it  out.  Dr.  Clarke  very  soon 
perceived  what  kind  of  subject  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  finding  in  the  youth  no  qualification  or  promise 
even  of  success  for  that  calling,  returned  him  to  his 
friends  with  a  letter,  stating  that  he  had  shaken  the 
napkin  at  ,each  corner  but  had  found  no  talent 
there. 

While  it  is  proper  to  discriminate  between  good 
nature  and  that  moral  pusillanimity  and  cowardice 
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whicli  has  not  the  energy  to  speak  its  mind,  lest 
those  should  feel  hurt  who  indulge  unreasonable 
expectations,  it  is  equally  important  not  to  mistake 
this  quality  for  carelessness  in  respect  to  ourselves. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  of 
such  an  individual,  that  he  is  a  good-natured  man, 
and  when  we  come  to  inquire  in  what  that  good 
nature  consists,  we  find  it  to  be  an  utter  recklessness 
and  disregard  to  all  the  proprieties  and  decencies  of 
life.  This  is  a  very  unjust  application  of  the  term. 
Grood  nature  is  not  a  vagabond ;  it  is  not  regardless 
of  a  good  reputation,  nor  indifferent  to  deserved 
censure.  While  it  will  teach  us  to  do  an  act  of 
kindness  or  courtesy  to  the  humblest  individual, 
and  to  do  it  willingly,  it  does  not  call  upon  us  to 
seek  his  countenance  by  assimilating  our  character 
or  our  conduct  with  the  low,  vulgar,  or  mean.  The 
man  who  has  not  a  proper  respect  for  himself  can 
scarcely  hope  to  obtain  it  from  others,  and  if  his 
deportment  is  not  such  as  to  merit  it,  he  has  no  just 
ground  for  complaint  if  he  does  not  receive  it. 

Contempt  for  this  world’s  goods,  and  improvi¬ 
dence  in  laboring  for  a  decent  support,  are  some¬ 
times  put  down  to  the  score  of  good  nature.  This 
is  not  just.  Some  persons  are  satisfied  (to  use  a 
common  expression)  of  rubbing  through  life.  If 
they  have  energy  enough  to  keep  from  actual  want, 
they  are  content.  They  have  no  object  beyond 
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that,  HO  emulation  from  the  example  of  others,  no 
ambition  of  their  own. 

‘  To  he  contents  their  natural  desire.’ 

The  world  is  very  good  natured  when  it  attributes 
that  character  to  them.  If  they  were  called  lazy, 
indolent,  worthless,  the  epithets  would  fit  them 
much  better.  Man  was  made  for  activity  ;  he  was 
made  for  care.  If  his  life  is  passed  like  a  sluggish 
pool  of  water,  it  will  stagnate,  it  will  corrupt.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  like  some  restless  beings,  in 
a  continual  ferment  and  excitement,  driving  at 
business,  tearing  along  as  if  every  movement  were 
a  case  of  life  or  death.  This  is  an  extreme  as 
contrary  to  a  proper  use  of  our  faculties  as  the 
other.  In  these  things  there  is  a  medium  to  be 
observed,  which  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  will 
designate.  A  British  essayist  has  given  a  striking 
likeness  of  a  careless,  easy,  and  good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

An  old  man  found  himself  on  his  death-bed,  and 
called  his  sons  around  him  that  he  might  give  them 
his  parting  benediction.  Addressing  his  eldest,  he 
said  to  him,  ‘  Thomas,  you  have  been  a  steady  boy, 
always  obedient  to  my  wishes,  and  I  have  bequeathed 
to  you  my  landed  property.  I  am  sure  that  after 
I  am  gone  you  will  lead  a  steady,  virtuous,  and 
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industrious  life,  and  may  God  bless  you.’  Thomas 
then  began  to  cry  and  say,  ‘  Father,  I  hope  God 
will  spare  your  life,  that  you  may  yet  live  many 
years  and  enjoy  it  yourself.’ 

Next,  turning  to  his  son  Henry,  he  said,  ‘  You 
have  been  a  diligent  boy  in  your  studies,  and  have 
made  a  laudable  proficiency  in  your  profession, 
therefore  I  leave  you  my  money  in  the  funds,  and 
may  God  bless  you.’  Then  Henry  began  to  cry 
and  say,  like  the  elder  brother,  ‘  Father,  I  hope 
God  will  spare  your  life,  that  you  may  yet  live 
many  years  and  enjoy  it  yourself.’  At  length, 
addressing  himself  to  the  remaining  child,  ‘James,’ 
said  he,  ‘  you  have  always  been  a  sad  fellow,  idling 
your  time,  carousing,  and  drinking,  and  indifferent 
to  consequences.  As  property  would  only  en¬ 
courage  you  in  your  abandoned  courses,  and  as  I 
foresee  that  your  end  will  be  the  gallows,  I  have 
left  a  shilling  to  buy  you  a  halter.’  Then  James 
began  to  cry,  and  thinking  he  must  take  pattern 
after  his  brothers,  said,  with  much  simplicity, 

‘  Father,  I  hope  God  will  spare  your  life,  that  you 
may  yet  live  many  years  and  enjoy  it  yourself.’ 
Now  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  James,  in  the 
popular  phrase,  was  set  down  as  a  good-natured 
fellow.  He  might  have  been  such,  but  it  is  not 
right  that  his  recklessness  should  be  named  among 
the  ingredients  that  made  up  that  character. 
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There  is  one  more  misapplication  of  this  term, 
and  it  is  a  very  common  one,  too,  and  that  is,  when 
it  is  considered  synonymous  with  simpleness  or 
softness.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  soft  fellow  is 
a  good-natured  fellow,  neither  that  a  good-natured 
one  is  a  soft  one.  Some  very  unpleasant  blunders 
arise  from  a  misapplication  and  misunderstanding 
of  words.  The  experience  of  one,  whose  name, 
good  nature,  if  no  better  reason,  forbids  the  writer 
of  this  essay  to  mention,  will  set  this  matter  forth. 
It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  there  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation  given  to  some  words  in  this 
country  from  England.  Here,  a  ‘  clever  ’  fellow 
signifies  one  who  is  obliging,  civil,  and  good 
natured.  The  French  express  it  by  calling  such  a 
man,  ‘  an  honest  fellow.’  In  England,  however, 
the  meaning  is  totally  diflferent.  A  clever  man 
there,  is  a  man  of  natural  talent  or  acquired  attain¬ 
ments.  The  term  ‘  clever  ’  answers  to  what  in  this 
country  is  called  ‘smart.’  The  hero  of  this  sketch, 
being  English,  was  unacquainted  with  this  distinc¬ 
tion  and  was  let  into  the  secret  in  a  manner  not 
the  most  flattering  to  his  feelings.  He  had  been 
invited  to  a  party  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  being 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  he  was  desirous  of 
showing  off  to  the  best  advantage.  What  impres¬ 
sion  he  had  made,  would  have  probably  ever 
remained  a  secret  to  him,  if  his  friend  who  invited 
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him  had  not,  unsolicited,  remarked  that  his  dehut  ’ 
was  favorably  received,  and  one  young  lady  pro¬ 
nounced  him  a  clever  man.  He  had  a  most  exalted 
opinion  of  that  young  lady,  and  could  not  repress 
his  curiosity  to  ask  her  name.  It  was  given  him, 
and  he  laid  it  up  in  the  choicest  drawer  in  the 
wardrobe  of  his  memory.  It  is  not  recorded  how 
long  he  was  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  gratified 
feeling,  but  not  a  great  while.  On  making  a  call 
one  morning  at  the  house,  he  there  met  the  young 
lady  who  had  paid  so  just  a  tribute  to  his  talents. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
she  had  great  powers  of  discrimination,  and  a  very 
mature  mind.  The  conversation  turned,  as  it  gen¬ 
erally  does,  on  one’s  acquaintance.  One  of  the 
ladies  remarked  that  she  thought  the  conduct  of 
such  an  individual  was  very  trifling  and  his  conver¬ 
sation  very  imbecile.  ‘  That  is  very  true,’  said  the 
young  lady  before  mentioned ;  ‘  but  then  we  over¬ 
look  a  great  deal  when  any  one  is  so  clever.’ 
Here  was  a  dilemma.  He  was  confounded.  How 
a  man  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  simpleton  and 
clever  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  begged 
for  an  explanation.  The  discriminating  lady  gave 
it  to  him.  ‘Englishmen,’  she  observed,  ‘call  a 
man  of  talents  a  clever  man ;  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  call  him  a  smart  one.  We  do  not 
associate  the  mental  powers  with  cleverness,  but  a 
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clever  fellow  with  us  may  he  a  very  simple  one ;  at 
least  I  always  use  it  in  that  sense,  and  when  I  call 
a  man  clever  I  look  upon  him  as  not  many  removes 
from  a  dunce.’  Here  was  a  pleasant  revelation  for 
the  young  Englishman.  He  did  not  think  so  much, 
after  that  speech,  of  that  young  lady’s  penetration. 
It  is  not  said  whether  he  blushed,  but  he  found  the 
room  uncomfortably  warm  and  took  the  first  favor¬ 
able  moment  to  retire.  In  this  country,  good 
nature  and  cleverness  are  synonymous  terms,  but  if 
good  nature  is  to  be  joined  inseparably  with  simple¬ 
ness,  or  a  lack  of  mental  power,  let  good-natured 
men  arise  and  forbid  the  bans.  A  man  would 
scarcely  wish  to  get  credit  for  the  qualities  of  his 
heart  if  they  could  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  his  head. 

The  counterfeit  virtue  having  been  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  article,  the  caution  is  suggested 
not  to  confound  them.  When  virtues  and  vices 
stand  in  such  close  position  to  each  other,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  overstep  the  dividing  line  and  suffer 
them  to  mingle.  Let  not  weakness  take  the  place 
of  good  nature,  and  carelessness,  slothfulness,  and 
indifference  usurp  the  place  of  an  easy,  accommo¬ 
dating  disposition.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  so  inimitably 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  Irving,  was  a  very  good- 
natured  fellow,  perfectly  contented  in  his  own  mind 
and  very  accommodating  to  others ;  but  he  acquired 
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this  reputation  at  the  expense  of  the  most  imperi¬ 
ous  duties.  He  neglected  the  culture  of  his  land, 
left  his  family  in  poverty  and  raggedness,  and  the 
amount  of  his  exertions  was,  to  take  his  rifle  in  hand 
and  hunt  squirrels  in  the  forest. 

Before  speaking  of  the  pleasures  and  happiness 
that  flow  from  this  amiable  temper,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  look  at  the  ‘  disagree¬ 
ables  *  that  result  from  its  opposite.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate  the  vast  amount  of  absolute 
infelicity  arising  from  a  fretful,  peevish,  crabbed 
disposition.  If  the  old  proverb  is  a  good  one,  and 
every  man’s  experience  proves  its  truth,  that  ‘a 
contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast,’  the  contrary 
will  be  equally  correct,  a  discontented  disposition  is 
a  continual  torment.  It  is  a  curse  to  its  possessor 
and  casts  a  blight  on  all  around  him.  Who  has  not 
felt  this  ?  When  a  little  party  of  pleasure  or 
amusement  has  been  determined  upon,  and  one 
of  these  unhappy  beings  has  been  unfortunately 
invited,  how  often  has  the  whole  plan  been  frustrated 
and  spoiled  by  the  fretfulness,  peevishness,  and 
ill  nature  of  a  single  individual !  How  should 
such  a  temper  be  striven  against !  A  man  had 
better  be  subject  to  the  rheumatism  or  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  Rubbing  might  cure  the  one,  and  extracting, 
the  other ;  but  there  is  no  rubbing  down  or  extract¬ 
ing  this  perverse  spirit. 
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The  poet  Cowper  has  given  a  true  picture  of  a 
fretful,  discontented  character. 

‘  Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch ; 

You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much. 

« 

Serve  him  with  venison  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 

With  sole  —  that ’s  just  the  sort  he  does  not  wish. 
He  tahes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 

And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both. 

Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  in  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder  if  he  can ; 

Alas  !  his  efforts  double  his  distress. 

He  likes  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less  ; 

Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 

Hia  only  pleasure  is  —  to  be  displeased.' 

Some  people  affect  a  roughness  of  address  and 
bluntness  of  language  which  are  far  from  agreeable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  obsequiousness,  flattering, 
unmeaning  compliment  and  hypocrisy  in  the  world, 
which  some  would  pass  off  for  good  nature ;  but  it 
does  not  deserve  that  name.  Many  seeing  this,  and 
being  disgusted  with  the  shallow  artifice,  rush  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  and  say  very  rude  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  things,  when  they  are  altogether  uncalled 
for.  It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every  man 
when  appealed  to,  to  speak  the  real  sentiments  of 
his  mind,  and  that  may  well  be  done  with  courtesy. 
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and  with  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
request  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  Shakspeare, 
whose  dehneations  of  human  character  are  master¬ 
pieces,  thus  describes  one  of  these  blunt  charac¬ 
ters  :  — 

*  This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature.  He  cannot  flatter,  he. 

An  honest  mind  and  plain ;  he  must  speak  truth, 
And  if  they  take  it,  well ;  if  not,  he ’s  plain. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  who  in  this  plainness 
Harbor  more  craft  and  more  corrupted  ends 
Than  twenty  upright,  careful  observants 
Who  weigh  the  matter  nicely.’ 

From  this  there  is  a  wide  line  of  distinction 
between  flattery  and  rudeness.  Because  it  is  not 
desirable  to  fawn  like  a  spaniel,  it  does  not  follow 
that  one  should  growl  like  a  bear. 

The  indulgence  of  iU  nature  may  lead  to  results 
*of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  lay  up  for  future 
years  a  vast  load  of  sorrow  and  regret.  The  peev¬ 
ishness  of  a  child  to  a  sick  mother  who  asked  her 
for  a  glass  of  water,  and  who  died  before  the  child 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  atone  for  her  fault,  is 
familiar  to  most  readers.  The  sternness  of  a 
parent  arising  from  a  similar  disposition  may  further 
illustrate  the  subject. 
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Iracundus  was  a  widower  and  the  father  of  an 
only  son.  On  him  he  bestowed  all  his  care  and  all 
his  affection.  He  seemed  to  be  the  last  link  that 
bound  him  to  earth.  The  object  of  his  love  amply 
repaid  him.  The  young  Amicus  was  all  that  a 
father  could  desire.  Very  different,  however,  was 
the  disposition  of  the  father  and  son.  The  former 
was  unhappy  in  his  temper,  and  ill  nature  sometimes 
amounted  to  sternness.  The  latter  possessed  the 
temperament  of  his  mother  and  was  all  sweetness 
and  gentleness.  The  roughness  of  the  parent  had 
been  much  mollified  by  the  mildness  of  the  son,  as 
sharp  stones  will  lose  their  edge  by  the  attrition  of 
water.  But  much  as  Iracundus  had  improved  in 
this  respect,  he  was  still  at  times  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  this  temper,  so  that  though  the  outbreaks 
were  less  frequent  they  were  not  radically  cured. 

The  care  of  his  child  made  him  cautious  of  every 
thing  that  bore  the  semblance  of  danger,  and  he 
strictly  charged  him  not  to  go  to  the  river,  which 
flowed  through  the  grounds  between  his  residence 
and  the  schoolhouse.  One  day  he  returned  home 
from  some  business  which  he  had  been  transacting 
in  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  the  vexation  and 
disappointment  that  he  had  met  with  had  roused 
that  spirit  which  for  a  long  time  had  remained 
dormant.  The  first  sight  that  met  him  on  entering 
the  house  was  his  son  with  clothes  dripping  wet. 
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Then  the  fire  kindled,  he  taxed  him  with  disobe¬ 
dience  to  his  commands,  and  ordered  him  to  bed. 
In  vain  his  son  ventured  an  explanation ;  the  storm 
was  too  violent  and  loud  for  the  still,  small  voice  of 
a  child  to  be  heard,  and  with  a  sorrowful  look  and 
bursting  heart  the  unhappy  Amicus  retired  to  his 
chamber.  When  Iracundus  ‘  came  to  himself,’ 
conscience  smote  him  for  his  precipitate  action. 
That  look  of  sorrow  and  wounded  feeling  haunted 
his  imagination,  and  these  unwelcome  sensations 
were  much  increased  when,  during  the  evening,  a 
lad  came  to  the  house  to  inquire  for  Amicus,  and  to 
thank  him  for  aiding  his  brother.  It  appeared  that 
as  Amicus  was  on  his  return  from  school,  he  was 
startled  by  the  cry  of  ‘  help  !  ’  from  the  river. 
With  the  promptings  of  his  better  feelings,  and 
forgetful  of  his  father’s  prohibition,  he  hastened  to 
the  spot.  He  found  the  cry  to  proceed  from  one  of 
his  playmates,  who,  reaching  to  get  at  something 
floating  down  the  river,  had  lost  his  balance  and 
was  precipitated  into  the  stream.  He  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  gain  the  bank,  but  the  side  being  slippery  he 
lost  his  foothold  and  was  exhausted  by  his  fruitless 
efforts.  To  rescue  him.  Amicus  found  it  necessary 
to  descend  into  the  water,  and  having  aided  his 
connade  to  the  bank,  he  extricated  himself  by  his 
own  superior  strength.  This  explanation,  coming 
at  this  particular  crisis  to  the  ears  of  his  parent. 
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gave  poignancy  to  those  feelings  which  had  already 
assailed  him.  He  saw  that  he  had  been  harshly 
using  his  boy  when  he  deserved  credit  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  and  noble  act.  He  resolved  that  in  the 
morning  he  would  make  him  amends,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  for  his  hasty  judgment.  Alas !  when 
morning  came,  the  opportunity  had  passed  for  ever. 
Whether  from  exposure  to  cold,  for  the  season  was 
advanced  and  the  water  chilly,  or  from  the  pertur¬ 
bation  of  his  mind,  or  what  is  more  probably  the 
case,  from  the  combination  of  both  causes,  a  high 
fever,  attended  with  delirium,  had  supervened.  How 
did  that  father  watch  for  an  interval  of  reason  or 
even  for  a  look  of  recognition  from  that  dying  boy  I 
What  would  he  not  have  given  only  to  have  made 
known  to  him  that  he  had  charged  him  wrongfully, 
and  to  have  had  his  kiss  of  reconciliation  returned  ! 
But  all  was  too  late  !  His  tears,  his  prayers  were 
alike  unheeded.  Phrenzy  had  seized  the  brain ; 
the  eye  was  motionless  and  fixed ;  the  countenance 
was  a  rigid,  unmeaning  gaze ;  and  the  restless  limbs 
were  tossed  and  convulsed  till  death  stiffened  them 
to  rest.  Unhappy  parent !  Who  could  speak  his 
anguish?  Who  could  have  thought,  that  years  of 
bitterness  and  unavailing  sorrow  would  be  meted 
out  to  him  for  this  one  act  of  a  petulant  temper,  and 
that  he  should  never  find  repose,  till  he  found  it 
alongside  of  his  dearly  cherished  but  deeply  wounded 
boy? 
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It  is  sometimes  said,  in  extenuation  of  this  failing, 
that  people  cannot  help  their  feelings ;  that  it  is  in 
their  nature  to  he  cross-grained,  and  there  is  no 
smoothing  down  the  rough  places.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  Passions  of  all  kinds  can  he  controlled,  if 
the  work  is  undertaken  in  earnest.  Check  every 
evil  tendency  and  encourage  and  foster  every  good 
one.  This  will  he  gvafting  a  good  scion  on  an  old 
stock,  and  the  fruit  will  he  good.  A  crah-tree 
which  hears  a  very  acrid  apple,  if  the  proper  fruit 
he  grafted  on  it,  will  give  support  to  a  rich  and  de¬ 
licious  one.  So  it  is  with  our  nature.  If  that  is 
inclined  to  peevishness,  querulousness,  and  ill 
nature,  it  can  he  subdued  hy  cultivating  better 
qualities.  By-and-hy  the  old  stock  will  run  out  and 
the  disagreeable  character  will  become  amiable. 

The  old  alchemists  labored  hard  to  discover  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  hy  the  possession  of  which  they 
expected  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
In  the  moral  world,  good  nature  possesses,  in  a  great 
degree,  this  property.  It  will  appropriate  to  itself 
enjoyment,  when  others  only  discover  the  sources  of 
dissatisfaction.  Where  one  mind  sees  only  a  bar¬ 
ren  and  unprofitable  desert,  and  sets  itself  down  to 
mourn  and  fret  over  the  prospect,  this  happier 
frame  of  mind  will  be  picking  up  materials  to  build 
itself  a  pleasant  abode. 

Good  nature  need  never  grow  rusty  for  want  of 
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employment.  It  is  a  houseliold  commodity,  and 
comes  into  use  on  all  occasions.  There  is  one  case 
in  particular  in  which  it  may  do  a  good  office.  It 
may  turn  aside  the  current  of  scandal.  It  will  de¬ 
light,  where  the  had  qualities  of  the  absent  are 
commented  on,  to  throw  in  its  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  good  ones.  Scandal  is  something  like  a  heavy 
shower  in  the  city.  It  commences  moderately.  A 
few  drops  pattering  on  the  roof  proclaim  its  advent. 
But  it  soon  increases,  drop  mingles  with  drop,  the 
flood  rises,  all  barriers  are  swept  away,  and 

‘  Dead  cats  and  dogs,  and  turnip  tops 
Come  tumbling  down  tbe  flood.’ 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  little  harmless 
gossip,  by  being  encouraged,  grows  into  a  serious 
aflfair.  While  the  scandal  spreads,  gaining  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  the  barriers  of  truth  are 
burst  and  all  foul  and  unclean  things  flow  in.  In 
a  world  where  censoriousness  is  so  common,  as  no 
one  knows  but  that  he  may  need  the  offices  of  some 
good  friend  to  vindicate  his  character,  so  it  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  every  one  to  act  that  part  in 
behalf  of  others. 

The  benefits  of  good  nature  are  not  only  great, 
but  they  are  indestructible.  They  are  the  spirit’s 
fruits,  and  do  not,  like  grosser  appetites,  perish  in 
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the  using.  He  who  is  blest  with  this  disposition 
will  pass  smoothly  through  the  jostlings  of  life,  and 
when  his  day  is  spent  and  he  is  borne  to  his  long 
home,  the  tear  of  affection  and  sincerity  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  consecrate  the  spot,  where  rest  the 
remains  of  the  ‘  good-natured  man.’ 
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ET  MRS.  C.  M.  SAWYER. 

’T  is  twilight,  and  above  me  bends 
The  dark  blue  western  sky ; 

And  sadly  through  the  tall,  sere  grass 
The  Autumn  breezes  sigh : 

With  soft,  and  slow,  and  reverent  steps, 
The  deep-worn  path  I  tread. 

Which  leads  to  yon  forsaken  spot 
Where  sleep  the  Indian  dead. 

I  see,  though  tom  to  many  a  shred. 

The  burial-banners  wave. 

Which  rise,  lone  watchers  of  the  dead. 
Each  o’er  a  chieftain’s  grave ! 

I  note  the  oaken  tombs  that  arch 
O’er  each  cold  sleeper’s  form. 

To  shield  it  from  the  prowling  wolf. 
And  from  the  wintry  storm  ! 

I  list  the  solemn  night-bird  pour 
Its  sadly  mournful  strain, 

Till  its  wild  cadence  dies  away 
Far  o’er  the  lonely  plain ! 
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And  vague,  but  deep  and  breathless  awe, 
Fills  all  my  throbbing  breast. 

As  here,  O  sleepers  !  now  I  stand 
Beside  your  place  of  rest ! 

A  thousand  graves  !  —  The  young,  the  old. 
The  lover  and  the  maid, 

The  infant  of  a  single  span. 

Here  side  by  side  are  laid ! 

Oh,  who  shall  say  what  human  hearts 
With  gvief  have  here  been  stirred  — 

What  wails  of  mortal  anguish  rung 
That  now  no  more  are  heard  ! 

TTiou  hapless  babe  !  against  whose  grave 
Still  leans  the  little  bier. 

With  wampum-belt  and  necklace  bound  !  — 
What  mother  laid  thee  here  ? 

What  loving  heart  in  silence  broke 
When  passed  thy  infant  breath. 

And  from  the  sheltering  mother- arms 
Thou  turned  to  those  of  death  ? 

Forsaken  sleepers  !  where  are  they 
Whose  hands  your  tombs  upreared  ? 

They,  by  whose  stern  but  faithful  hearts 
Their  dead  are  e’er  revered  ? 

Gone  !  — where  the  white  man  for  a  space, 
To  crush  them,  comes  not  nigh  — 

0  God  !  that  he  may  linger  yet 
And  give  them  time  to  die ! 
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“VVliy  bide  ye  here,  when  tbey  axe  gone 
Who  should  have  watched  your  dust !  — 
Know  ye  that  e’en  the  secret  grave 
Not  long  may  keep  its  trust  ? 

A  people,  countless  as  the  stars, 

Comes  on  with  giant  tread 
To  trample  down  your  very  dust  — 

What  care  they  for  the  dead  ! 

House,  then,  ye  sleepers,  from  your  graves  ! 

Wait  not  the  Judgment  day  ! 

The  pale-face  with  his  plough  is  here  — 
Arise,  and  haste  away  ! 

Tip,  from  the  silent  beds  where  you 
No  more  may  rest  in  peace  !  — 

I  tear  your  oaken  tombs  apart 
And  give  you  quick  release  ! 

Ho  !  thou  glim  warrior,  on  thy  mat 
So  calmly  seated  now  !  — 

The  hatchet  from  thy  hand  hath  dropt  — 
The  war-tuft  from  thy  brow  ! 

Up  !  and  thy  blanket  closer  draw 
Round  thy  unheaving  breast. 

And  glide,  with  noiseless  tread,  away 
Far  to  the  distant  "West ! 

He  stirs  not  —  though  my  shrieking  call 
Sounds  close  upon  his  ear  ! 

He  stirs  not  —  though  I  tell  a  tale 
Which  e’en  the  dead  might  hear ! 
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Rash  dreamer !  —  with  a  trembling  hand 
I  close  the  tomb  again !  — 

Here,  till  the  hour  which  wakes  the  dead, 

Grim  chief,  mayst  thou  remain  ! 

There,  peace  !  my  flushed  and  fevered  brow 
To  the  cool  breeze  I  bare. 

And  here,  beside  the  Red-men’s  graves. 

Pour  out  a  fervent  prayer  ! 

A  prayer  to  God,  that  He  would  teach 
The  Red-men  to  forgive,  — 

And  bid  the  pale-face  stay  his  hand 
And  let  his  brother  live  ! 
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BY  MISS  M.  A.  H.  DODD. 


How  beautiful  is  morning  —  a  gladsome  summer 
morning !  We  throw  open  the  casement,  and  look 
upon  a  sky  of  softest  azure,  upon  green  and  glitter¬ 
ing  fields,  and  streams  of  sparkling  silver.  The  air 
is  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  —  the  earth  rejoices 
in  her  young  loveliness,  and  all  things  seem  newly 
endowed  with  a  primeval  and  blissful  life.  With 
what  rapture  we  behold  the  handiwork  of  God,  who 
made  his  summer  to  clothe  the  earth  with  glory  ;  to 
crown  the  innumerable  trees  with  foliage ;  to  give 
the  ripening  breath  of  love  to  the  soft  gales  that 
wave  the  tasseled  corn  and  bearded  grain  which 
shoot  up  green  and  golden  over  the  uplands  and  in 
the  valleys ;  and  to  sow  flowers,  like  the  stars  of 
lieaven,  not  only  in  stately  gardens,  in  green,  pleas¬ 
ant  meadows,  around  humble  homesteads,  and  on 
liill  sides,  and  in  woods  where  children  wander ; 
but  also  far  off  in  great  solitudes,  in  impervious 
forests,  and  upon  inaccessible  mountains,  where 
footstep  of  man  hath  never  been.  Could  we  give 
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utterance  to  tlie  inexpressible  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  delight,  which  are  sometimes  awakened  by  the 
beauty  of  a  summer  morn,  like  the  sky-lark,  the 
spirit  would  soar  to  heaven  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  and 
praise. 

Years  ago,  and  such  a  morning  rose  over  a  gray 
old  castle  in  ‘  meriy  England ;  ’  over  its  strong 
towers,  and  battlements,  and  warlike  defences ;  and 
over  its  peaceful  park,  and  mead,  and  embowering 
woods.  The  lark  and  linnet  were  soaring  and 
singing  blithesomely ;  the  hare  looked  forth  from 
its  covert,  and  bounded  away  over  the  thick,  ver¬ 
dant  turf ;  the  deer  came  down  to  the  quiet  lake, 
which  reflected  their  branching  antlers ;  and  the 
robin  warbled  his  matin  notes  on  the  bough  of  a 
lofty  elm,  that  waved  beneath  a  turret  window. 
The  forester  was  heard  whistling  merrily,  as  he 
came  forth  from  his  sylvan  lodge  ;  while  the  hunts¬ 
man,  with  hounds  in  leash ;  the  falconer,  with 
hooded  hawks ;  the  page,  with  his  gay  greeting,  and 
the  bustling  menials,  were  all  astir  in  the  court-yard 
and  halls  of  the  castle. 

The  board  was  spread  in  a  Gothic  apartment, 
whose  carved  oaken  walls  and  tesselated  floor  had 
witnessed  many  a  scene  of  revelry,  and  from  whose 
eastern  oriel  the  sun  had  looked  in  upon  many  gen¬ 
erations.  But  never  had  sunlight  there  shone  down 
upon  a  more  cheerful  group  than  now  assembled  to 
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the  substantial  morning  meal ;  the  noble  father,  the 
stately  mother,  the  brave  and  beautiful  son  —  their 
only  one,  and  the  two  lovely  daughters.  The 
viands  look  temptingly  upon  the  board ;  the  rich 
pastry,  the  foaming  ale,  the  smoking  venison,  and 
finest  wheaten  bread.  And  they  came  to  the  repast 
with  healthful  appetites,  for  all  have  been  abroad  in 
the  fresh  air  of  morning ;  the  sire  and  son  to  try 
the  metal  of  their  steeds,  in  a  gallop  along  the  skirt 
of  the  wood,  while  the  mother  and  daughters  looked 
on  from  the  battlements. 

‘  This  pastry  is  savory,  after  our  morning  ride  ; 
and  what  think  you,  my  love,  of  Harold’s  horse¬ 
manship  ?  ’ 

‘  That  it  is  scarcely  excelled  by  that  of  his  father; 
but,  my  dear  lord,  you  must  not  keep  him  always 
on  horseback,  for  his  sisters  complain  of  loneliness 
when  you  are  both  away ;  and  I  am  anxious,  as 
well  as  lonely,  while  you  are  scouring  the  country 
or  following  the  chase.’ 

‘  A  womanish  weakness,  dear  wife,  wliich,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  difficult  to  conquer ;  and  yet  you  would  not 
have  Harold  anything  but  Harold  the  dauntless ; 
you  would  not  choose  for  him  a  life  of  weak  and 
inglorious  ease,  or  doom  him  to  the  silken  security 
of  a  lady’s  bower.  Your  love  might  make  him 
what  your  pride  would  scorn ;  while  I,  who  bear 
for  him  an  affection  as  true,  if  not  as  tender,  as 
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thine  own,  desire,  —  more  than  from  danger  to  life 
and  limb,  —  to  guard  him  from  that  which  would 
disgrace  a  noble  nature  and  a  noble  name.  Be  at 
ease,  then,  mother-heart.  Let  the  fearless  gallant 
tilt  and  tumble,  and  race  with  hawk  and  hound. 
Scars  are  more  honorable  than  love-locks ;  and  a 
bronzed  visage  better  becometh  a  knight  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  than  a  velvet  hand.  These  times  of  peace 
are  unfavorable  to  knightly  training ;  field  sports 
are  not  so  exciting  as  skirmishes,  nor  the  hunter’s 
horn  so  stirring  as  martial  music.  My  own  youth 
was  passed  in  camps ;  and  at  Harold’s  age  I  had 
learned  to  look,  with  iron  face,  on  danger  and  hard¬ 
ship  ;  but  war  may  come,  when  we  least  expect  it,‘ 
and  then,  glory  to  the  bravest !  You  are  pale,  lady 
mine.  Hath  the  spectre  of  an  enemy  such  power 
to  frighten  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  my  lord  and  husband,  speak  not  of  war,  lest 
you  waken  the  sleeping  demon.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  blanch  my  cheek  to  remember,  how,  while  thou 
wert  afar,  I  knelt  in  this  beleaguered  castle,  with 
my  babes  around  me,  to  the  starved  garrison,  im-- 
ploring  them  to  hold  out  but  another  day,  and 
inspiring  them  with  hope  of  aid,  though  myself 
utterly  hopeless;  and  how,  while  the  arrows  flew 
thick  around,  and  the  ponderous  gates  seemed 
ready  to  yield  to  the  thundering  blows  of  the  as- 
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sailants,  God  sent  you  to  the  rescue,  and  your  wife 
and  children  were  saved  from  dishonor  and  death  ?  ’ 

‘  Ah,  my  hrave  wife  !  my  Gertrude  !  it  was  then 
you  showed  yourself  worthy  to  he  a  hero’s  daughter 
and  a  soldier’s  love.  How  a  woman  forgets  her 
weakness  in  the  day  of  need !  how  suf&cient  is  her 
nature  to  a  great  emergency  !  and  how  noble  she 
seems,  how  worthy  of  adoration,  when  she  stands 
between  danger  and  the  objects  of  her  love  !  And 
did  not  your  own  hand  gird  a  sword  upon  Harold, 
and  lead  him  to  the  battlements,  encouraging  the 
defenders  to  stand  by  their  young  lord,  in  that 
perilous  hour  ?  And  shall  the  youth,  who,  in  his 
almost  infant  years,  thus  cheered  a  band  of  brave 
hearts,  with  his  bold  presence,  now  be  expected  to 
shun  imaginary  danger,  —  to  turn  from  an  enemy, 
or  fear  a  gallop  over  mountain  and  moor  ?  ’ 

‘  Nay,  my  lord ;  Heaven  forbid  that  a  craven 
spirit  should  dwell  in  the  breast  of  our  son.  I  did 
but  wish  to  save  him  from  needless  exposure  ;  and 
surely  a  little  caution  would  not  disadvantage  the 
adventurous  youth.  But  where  ride  you  to-day? 
and  what  are  your  plans  of  business  or  amuse¬ 
ment?  ’ 

‘  You  shall  yourself  decide  whether  we  start  the 
game  in  the  forest,  with  Sir  Archibald  and  his 
guests ;  or  visit  the  refectory  of  our  neighbor  at  the 
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priory;  or  fly  tlie  falcon  with  our  young  cousin 
Eustace.^ 

‘  Let  it  he  a  hawking  party  then ;  and  myself, 
with  Geraldine  and  Bertha,  will  join  it,  with  your 
permission.’ 

‘  Well  decided,  my  Gertrude  ;  and  it  shall  he  as 
you  say,  if  the  young  people  are  inclined  to  the 
sport ;  they  are  so  much  engaged  in  some  discus¬ 
sion  hy  yonder  lattice,  they  have  not  attended  to 
our  discourse.  Come  hither,  Geraldine ;  what  say 
you  to  flying  the  falcon,  with  your  gallant  cousin 
Eustace  ?  ’ 

Ah,  father,  I  shall  not  say  nay  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  if  the  rest  assent.  Let  me  ask  Harold  and 
Bertha.’ 

‘  Ask  them,  child  ;  and  don  your  bravest  riding 
hood  and  kirtle,  while  your  brother  and  myself 
look  to  the  hawks  and  palfreys.  Come,  Harold, 
the  sun  is  over  the  eastern  turret,  and  we  must 
hasten  our  preparations,  or  noon-day  will  be  upon 
us.  Bid  the  page,  Gerald,  ride  to  the  Lodge,  for 
young  Eustace ;  and  if  he  choose  to  join  us,  with 
any  of  his  father’s  guests,  we  will  meet  them,  an 
hour  hence,  on  the  highway  beyond  the  abbey.’ 

Short  time  sufficed  for  the  ladies’  toilets  and  the 
mounting  of  steed  and  palfrey,  and  the  gay  eques¬ 
trians  soon  sallied  forth  from  the  castle  gates,  with 
their  hooded  hawks  and  their  train  of  attendants. 
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At  the  place  appointed  they  were  joined  by  Eustace 
and  his  companions,  making  a  merry  party,  who 
rode  leisurely  over  the  velvet  turf,  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  or  near  the  margin  of  flower- 
bordered  streams,  enjoying  the  freshness  and  the 
gladsomeness  of  that  sweet  summer  morning. 

Geraldine’s  palfrey  kept  pace  with  the  courser  of 
Eustace,  and  they  were  permitted  to  choose  their 
own  gait,  while  the  reins  lay  loose  upon  their 
necks,  and  the  riders’  thoughts  appeared  entirely 
absorbed  in  each  other.  Bertha  and  Harold  also 
rode  side  by  side,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
several  yards  in  advance,  all  chatting  gaily  together. 

‘  Fairest  Geraldine  !  ’  exclaimed  Eustace,  ‘  was 
ever  maiden  so  melancholy  as  you  are  ?  What 
horrible  sin  have  you  committed  that  your  counte¬ 
nance  should  wear  such  a  dismal  expression  ?  Let 
me  be  your  confessor  and  relieve  your  mind  of  the 
terrible  secret.  I  will  look  leniently  upon  your 
transgression,  and  your  penance  shall  be  as  light  as 
the  rules  of  the  order  will  permit.’ 

‘  What  order ^  pray  ?  the  order  of  hairbrains  or 
highflyers  ?  to  which  doth  your  highness  belong  ?  ’ 

‘  To  both,  most  illustrious  lady ;  and  from  each 
honorable  fraternity  mercy  may  be  extended  to  a 
fair  offender  like  yourself.’ 

‘  So  I  should  suppose.’ 

‘  You  are  somewhat  dry  in  your  remarks,  sweet 
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cousin.  I  know  not  wlietlier  you  intend  them  to 
be  serious.  Pray  tell  me  if  I  have  by  any  chance 
displeased  you  !  ’ 

‘  You  have,  by  exposing  yourself  to  danger  in 
gratifying  the  whim  of  a  heartless  coquette,  who 
will  boast  of  having  excited  you  to  the  exploit  by 
the  potency  of  her  charms.’ 

‘  You  are  speaking  ungenerously,  Greraldine,  of 
one  you  do  not  know.’ 

‘  Are  you  her  chosen  champion  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  indeed.’ 

‘  Do  you  love  or  admire  her  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  at  all.’ 

‘  And  could  she  feel  any  regard  for  you,  or  pos¬ 
sess  aught  but  a  hard  and  cruel  heart  who  would 
dare  you  to  such  an  adventure  ?  It  is  true  I  do  not 
know  her,  but  when  Harold  described  the  scene  — 
thank  Heaven  I  was  not  there  to  see  it  —  and  how 
she  smiled  triumphantly,  while  even  his  cheek  grew 
pale  as  he  witnessed  your  danger,  it  was  proof 
enough  to  me  of  her  heartlessness  and  vanity.’ 

‘  I  believe  you  are  right,  Greraldine.  And  so  it 
is  I  who  am  the  sinner,  instead  of  yourself,  and  for 
my  offences  you  wore  a  sad  countenance !  But  I 
am  ready  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  penance 
for  my  transgression ;  and  what  shall  it  be,  lady 
fair  ?  ’ 
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‘  Neither  to  climh  a  precipice,  leap  a  wall,  or  ford 
a  river,  for  a  month  to  come.’ 

‘  0,  hard  conditions  for  the  flower  of  hairbrained 
youth!  Would  you  extinguish  my  chivalry  alto¬ 
gether  ?  Howbeit,  I  submit,  and  hope  to  see  your 
countenance  again  illumined  with  its  wonted  sun¬ 
shine.  But  look  1  yonder  mounts  a  heron  from  the 
sedge,  while  the  merlin  is  loosed  from  your  sister’s 
wrist  I  —  let  your  own  brave  bird  soar  after  it !  — 
and  now  they  are  all  up,  we  must  dash  on  or  we 
shall  miss  the  sport !  ’ 

The  excitement  of  the  scene  put  an  end  to  all 
connected  conversation,  and  the  whole  party  dashed 
swiftly  and  merrily  on  in  pursuit  of  the  soaring 
birds.  Their  course  lay  over  wide  meadows,  which 
spread  out  green  and  beautiful  from  the  river  side, 
and  the  soft  turf  and  smooth  undulations  offered 
small  impediment  to  their  speed.  Mile  after  mile 
over  the  plain  flew  steed  and  palfrey,  while  tresses 
streamed  to  the  wind,  and  cheeks  flushed  and  eyes 
kindled  with  animation.  The  bold  heron  seemed 
likely  to  weary  his  pursuers,  but  after  a  long,  long 
flight,  and  many  soarings  and  turnings,  the  swoop 
of  a  victorious  falcon  brought  the  victim  to  the  earth 
and  ended  the  chase.  It  was  Bertha’s  bird  that 
had  rounded  the  heron,  and  when  lured  back  to  the 
wrist  of  his  mistress  he  was  praised  and  caressed  foT 
his  bravery. 
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The  party  after  partaking  of  a  refection  provided 
by  the  attendants,  decided  leisurely  to  retrace  their 
way  homeward ;  and  though  the  sun  was  far  west¬ 
ward  on  his  journey  when  they  reached  the  castle 
gates,  not  a  cloud  had  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  day, 
and  nothing  untoward  had  occurred  to  mar  theii- 
enjoyment. 

A  party  of  distinguished  guests  had  arrived  dur¬ 
ing  their  absence,  and  the  companions  of  the  day’s 
amusement  were  prevailed  upon  to  tarry  and  share 
the  evening  banquet.  The  earth  put  on  its  festive 
air,  and  its  lord,  who  was  seldom  without  visitors  to 
entertain,  could  by  none  be  accused  of  a  lack  of 
hospitality.  The  dining-hall  and  drawing-room 
blazed  with  light,  which  shone  on  rich  tapestry  and 
curiously  carved  furniture.  The  supper-board, 
which  glittered  with  plate  and  showed  a  tempting 
array  of  delicacies,  was  graced  with  dames  and 
damsels  robed  in  flowered  brocade  and  adorned 
with  jewels,  and  nobles  and  gallants  fancifully 
attired  in  silks  and  velvets;  for  in  those  days 
gentlemen  were  not  condemned  to  sober  suits  of 
woollen ;  they  vied  with  the  fairer  sex  in  the  rich¬ 
ness,  variety,  and  rainbow  coloring  of  their  gar¬ 
ments.  All  were  at  ease  and  social ;  the  wine 
sparkled,  the  guests  grew  merry,  the  hours  waxed 
late  ere  they  left  the  banquet,  and  thus  ended  a  gay 
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and  joyous  summer  day  with  the  guests  and  inmates 
of  that  gray  old  castle. 

The  lapse  of  years  may  bring  griefs  and  changes 
to  the  highborn  as  well  as  the  lowly,  to  the  castle 
as  well  as  the  cottage  ;  and  those  whom  we  last  saw 
feasting  and  merry  we  may  meet  again  in  sackcloth 
and  tears.  The  strong  walls  of  the  strongest  fortress 
are  no  better  security  against  disappointment  and 
sorrow,  than  the  child’s  house  of  cards  ;  and  velvet 
and  brocade,  as  well  as  the  tatters  of  beggaiy,  must 
be  exchanged  for  the  pale,  cold  shroud. 

It  was  one  of  those  gloomy  days  in  autumn, 
which  oppress  the  already  desponding  heart  with  a 
deeper  melancholy,  and  tinge  even  the  gayest  spirit 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  The  sky  was  overcast 
with  dull  and  heavy  clouds ;  the  park  and  forest 
were  brown  and  desolate ;  the  lake  reflected  the 
leaden  hue  of  the  sky,  and  the  gray  castle  frowned 
back  the  gloominess  of  the  sun-ounding  scene.  A 
blazing  wood  fire  lent  something  of  cheerfulness  to 
the  dim  and  lofty  apartment,  where,  while  evening 
fell  dark  and  cheerless  without,  Harold  and  Bertha 
sat  lonely  and  alone.  Two  short  years  seemed  to 
have  wrought  the  change  of  many  with  the  brother 
and  sister ;  for  the  hand  of  sorrow  had  been  laid 
upon  them  with  an  influence  like  that  of  time,  and 
in  those  wide  halls  and  stately  apartments  they  only 
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were  left  of  the  band  who  went  in  and  out  with 
gladness.  The  father,  and  lord  of  the  domain,  had 
lost  his  life  in  one  of  those  civil  wars  which  from 
time  unmemorial,  have  occasionally  distracted  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  lovely  and  beloved  Geraldine,  while 
riding  with  her  cousin  Eustace,  her  betrothed  hus¬ 
band,  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse  and  instantly 
killed ;  and  the  fond,  distracted  mother  turned 
from  all  consolation,  and  folding  her  hands  over  her 
broken  heart,  followed  them  to  the  tomb. 

Eustace  is  wandering  in  distant  lands,  cherishing 
the  memory  of  lost  happiness ;  the  beauteous  Ber¬ 
tha  sinks  beneath  the  heaviness  of  a  three-fold  grief, 
and  Harold  devotes  himself  wholly  to  his  idolized 
sister.  The  rash,  adventurous  youth  has  become 
thoughtful  and  considerate,  cherishing  with  almost  a 
mother’s  tenderness  the  sole  object  left  to  his  love. 
He  seemed  desirous  to  fill  each  relation  of  parent, 
brother,  sister,  and  friend,  and  when  the  frail  girl 
looked  up  to  him  for  counsel,  or  leaned  upon  his 
arm  for  support,  or  was  soothed  by  his  tenderness, 
when  in  hours  of  suffering  she  lay  with  her  fair  head 
upon  his  bosom,  she  felt  that  in  such  affection  she 
possessed  an  inestimable  treasure.  He  had  given 
up  all  amusements,  all  pursuits  which  would  call 
him  from  her  side,  for  he  saw  with  indescribable 
anguish,  that  she  was  fading  away  like  a  fair  cloud 

from  the  sunset  sky.  Her  nurse,  physician,  and 
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attendants,  were  always  at  hand ;  hut  it  was  his 
careful  arm  which  raised  her  from  the  couch  or 
supported  her  trembling  steps ;  his  kind  hand  that 
bathed  her  brow,  adjusted  the  pillow  or  administered 
the  composing  draught,  and  his  beloved  voice  which 
recited,  or  read,  the  moving  ballad,  the  martyr- 
legend,  or  the  word  of  God. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  depth 
and  sacredness  of  their  sorrow  shut  them  out  from 
all  society,  and  they  saw  none  save  the  inmates  and 
retainers  of  the  castle.  During  summer,  and  in 
the  still,  soft  days  of  autumn,  they  had  walked 
together  in  the  park,  or  beside  the  lake,  or  in  the 
ancient  and  deftly  adorned  garden ;  but  now  the 
chill  winds  and  the  invalid’s  increasing  weakness 
kept  her  a  prisoner  within. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  brother  and  sister  thus 
clinging  to  each  other  with  a  fervent  love ;  and  as 
they  sat  together  in  their  ancestral  hall,  while  the 
autumn  evening  gathered  dark  without,  they  might 
have  fm'nished  a  study  for  the  poet  or  the  painter. 
The  fire  blazed  brightly,  throwing  its  strong  and 
ruddy  light  around  the  centre  of  that  wide  and  lofty 
apartment,  leaving  the  rest  in  shadow,  and  from  the 
high  Gothic  windows,  in  contrast  with  the  bright¬ 
ness  within,  might  still  be  discerned  the  thickening 
and  angry  aspect  of  the  sky.  The  firelight  showed 
the  vivid  colors  of  the  small  Persian  carpet,  which 
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covered  a  portion  of  the  floor ;  the  Scriptural  de¬ 
signs  on  the  rich  hangings  of  Arras ;  the  mirrors  of 
Venice,  and  the  heaufet  with  its  silver  flagons  and 
crystal  goblets. 

On  the  soft  carpet,  and  in  the  light  and  warmth, 
sat  the  lovely  invalid,  in  her  velvet-cushioned,  deep 
arm-chair.  A  blue,  embroidered  robe  was  wrapped 
loosely  around  her  light  form,  which  falling  open  in 
front  showed  the  lace  of  finest  texture  that  veiled 
her  white  throat  and  ‘snow-drifted  bosom,’  and  in 
wavy  masses  adown  her  shoulders,  and  below  her 
slender  waist,  fell  a  wealth  of  shining  hair.  A  rosy 
spot  upon  either  cheek,  and  the  light  in  her  sweet 
brown  eyes,  might  have  given  her  the  appearance  of 
health ;  but  her  languid  air,  the  marble  paleness  of 
her  brow,  and  an  expression  of  suflfering  around 
the  mouth,  prevented  the  eye  of  affection  from 
being  deceived  by  the  hectic  and  fire  of  fever. 

Harold  sat  upon  a  low  seat  close  to  her  side,  with 
her  hand  in  his,  and  fond  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  seek¬ 
ing  to  anticipate  her  slightest  wish  by  watching 
every  change  of  expression  in  her  gentle  counte¬ 
nance.  She  leaned  over,  and  passing  her  arm 
around  his  neck,  pressed  her  soft  cheek  caressingly 
to  liis,  while  her  lovely  locks,  soft  and  glossy  as  the 
finest  silken  floss,  lay  in  shining  ripples  upon  his 
darker  hair  and  manly  shoulders. 

It  was  such  a  heart-breaking  subject  to  either, 
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they  had  seldom  alluded  to  their  approaching  separ¬ 
ation,  though  both  felt  that  the  event  could  not  be 
far  distant ;  and  there  was  much  smothered  feeling 
and  thought  repressed  which  they  ardently  desired 
to  unveil  to  each  other.  But  now,  as  she  leaned 
upon  his  shoulder  with  her  cheek  to  his,  she  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  speak  of  what  must  he  —  of  their 
parting ;  of  her  willingness  to  go  if  it  were  not  that 
he  would  be  left  so  desolate,  and  of  the  treasure  she 
had  possessed  all  her  life  long  in  his  priceless  affec¬ 
tion.  She  spoke  of  their  gladsome  childhood,  their 
gay  and  careless  youth,  and  the  bitter  trials  of  their 
later  years  ;  —  of  the  springs  and  summers  that  led 
them  along  a  flowery  pathway;  the  autumns  and 
winters  that  brought  them  no  gloom,  and  of  the 
springtime  which  would  return  when  she  was  not 
there  to  welcome  it,  when  she  had  looked  her  last 
upon  all  the  seasons  of  earth. 

Harold  could  bear  no  more ;  tears  such  as  men 
seldom  shed,  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  his  strong 
frame  shook  with  emotion.  He  clasped  both  arms 
around  the  fragile  Bertha,  and  as  if  such  affection 
might  stay  the  approach  of  death,  held  her  long  in 
a  close  embrace.  All  fortitude  seemed  for  a  while 
to  forsake  him;  he  besought  her  not  to  die  and 
leave  him  utterly  alone,  bereft  of  every  tie,  with  no 
one  on  earth  to  love.  Overcome  by  his  tears  and 
tender  exclamations,  and  by  her  own  exertions  to 
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be  calm,  Bertha  fainted  in  his  arms.  After  seeing 
her  restored  to  consciousness,  he  carried  her  t('>  her 
chamber  and  left  her  for  the  night,  deeply  regret¬ 
ting  that  his  want  of  self-command  had  helped  to 
reduce  her  little  remaining  strength. 

Thus  autumn  and  much  of  the  winter  passed 
away,  and  still  the  beauteous  Bertha’s  angelic 
presence  blessed  the  heart  of  her  brother,  and 
brightened  the  lonely  castle ;  but  when  spring 
returned,  she  was  gone  with  the  snow-wreaths,  and 
Harold  was  left  desolate  indeed. 

A  magnificent  sunset  was  fading  away  from  the 
storied  hills  of  Borne,  from  its  golden  river,  its 
glorious  ruins,  and  matchless  monuments  of  art. 
The  purple  twilight,  like  a  mantle  of  Tyrian  dye, 
wrapped  the  regal  city;  Diana’s  silver  bow,  won- 
drously  bright,  was  bent  above  the  horizon;  and 
‘the  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and  large,’  shone 
where  the  huntress  had  passed  along  the  ethereal 
fields. 

While  the  transparent  heavens  changed  from 
purple  to  azure,  a  melancholy  man  was  pacing  the 
terrace  of  a  marble  pile,  which  had  once  been  the 
palace  of  a  Boman  senator,  but  was  now  converted 
into  an  English  hotel.  He  was  apparently  not  far 
from  forty,  well  formed,  and  with  a  grave,  intel¬ 
lectual  countenance,  bearing  the  seal  of  sorrow  or 
care.  He  was  alone  in  the  world  ;  he  had  seen  all 
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he  loved  enter  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  for  years  had  been  self-exiled  from  his  country 
and  inheritance.  The  strong  castle  of  his  fathers 
frowned  in  its -solitude,  for  the  banquet  was  no  more 
spread  within,  and  none  went  forth  from  its  gates 
with  hawk  or  hound.  Moth  and  rust  had  found 
their  way  to  its  treasures  ;  dust  was  settling  on  ban¬ 
ner  and  tapestry,  and  the  spider  wove  its  web  over 
the  Gothic  tracery  of  the  walls.  The  steward  and 
servants  occupied  one  wing,  but  most  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  had  been  shut  up  since  the  death  of  the 
then  young  lord’s  favorite  sister,  soon  after  which 
event  he  left  the  country  and  had  not  yet  returned. 

A  pair  of  soft,  pitying  eyes  followed  his  form  as 
he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight,  for  there  were 
several  upon  the  terrace  beside  himself,  and  at  one 
extremity  sat  a  young  English  girl  with  her  father 
and  mother. 

‘  Speak  to  him,  father,’  said  she ;  ‘  he  is  sad,  and 
your  voice  may  cheer  him.’ 

‘  Speak  to  whom  ?  Isabel !  are  you  dreaming  ?  ’ 
‘  Nay,  father,  I  am  wide  awake  ;  but  have  you 
not  observed  the  noble  looking  gentleman  who 
came  hither  yesterday,  and  who  joined  our  party  to 
the  coliseum  this  morning  ?  He  looks  sorrowful ; 
he  is  a  stranger,  but  may  we  not  do  him  good  ?  ’ 

‘  We  will  try,  my  daughter,  for  it  is  our  duty  to 
extend  our  sympathies  to  all  who  require  them ;  ’ 
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and  turning  to  Harold,  who  just  then  approached, 
he  made  some  remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  evening, 
which  was  courteously  answered,  and  followed  by 
other  remarks  and  replies.  He  drew  a  seat  near 
them ;  they  passed  two  or  three  hours  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  all  became  much  interested  in  each  other. 
They  observed  that  whenever  Isabel  spoke,  he 
started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  listened  to  her 
words  with  deepest  attention,  and  they  rightly  con¬ 
jectured  that  she  reminded  him  of  some  lost  or 
absent  friend.  It  was  Bertha’s  voice  that  he  heard 
when  she  spoke ;  that  voice  whose  most  sweet  music 
still  lingered  on  his  ear,  and  which,  till  now,  he  had 
never  heard  echoed  from  other  lips. 

From  that  evening  he  attached  himself  closely  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Vincent,  who  were  travelling  for 
the  benefit  of  their  daughter’s  health.  She  was 
their  only  child,  and  being  alarmed  at  some  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  decline,  they  had  brought  her  to  Italy, 
intending  to  pass  a  year  or  more  upon  the  continent. 
They  were  pleased  with  the  acquisition  of  a  com¬ 
panion  like  Harold,  whose  extensive  information, 
acquued  during  the  long  journeyings  of  many  years, 
whose  deep  sensibilities,  and  quiet,  polished  man¬ 
ners  rendered  his  society  exceedingly  attractive. 

He  sketched  for  them  the  leading  incidents  of  his 
life,  though  even  now  he  could  scarce  speak  with 
composure  of  his  bereavements,  and  the  name  of 
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Bertha  was  never  mentioned  but  with  moistened 
eyes  and  quivering  lips.  Isabel  thought  how  dear 
must  be  the  love  of  such  a  brother,  and  she  wished 
he  could  know  how  much  she  pitied  and  revered 
him.  Though  he  had  met  many  agreeable  people, 
in  different  places  upon  his  travels,  he  had  attached 
himself  particularly  to  none ;  but  in  Mr.  Vincent,  an 
intelligent  and  right-minded  man,  and  his  interesting, 
agreeable  wife,  he  seemed  to  find  the  friends  he 
needed ;  and  Isabel,  whose  voice  had  opened  for 
them  all  a  way  to  his  heart,  soon  seemed  to  be 
regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  sister. 

They  remained  several  months  in  Rome,  visiting 
its  various  objects  of  classic  interest,  and  Isabel’s 
health  seemed  entirely  re-established  by  the  genial 
climate.  Afterward  they  travelled  through  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Germany,  and  France,  cementing  among 
the  grand  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  a  true  and 
delightful  fi-iendship. 

The  great  disparity  of  years  between  their  new 
friend  and  their  daughter,  prevented  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  from  supposing  that  their  intercourse  could 
lead  to  any  strong  attachment,  especially  on  her 
part,  and  Harold  had  never  dreamed  of  exciting  a 
tender  interest  in  her  young  heart.  He  had  felt 
no  love  so  great  as  that  which  bound  him  to  Bertha, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  buried  his  heart  in  her  grave. 
But  somewhat  like  the  gentle  Besdemona,  Isabel 
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had  first  pitied,  and  then  loved  him,  for  the  griefs 
if  not  the  dangers  he  had  passed ;  and  this  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  hy  both  parents  and  friend  at 
the  same  time. 

By  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  upon  one  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  Harold  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  and  it  was 
then  during  the  excitement  and  alarm,  they  saw  how 
the  life  of  Isabel  was  bound  up  in  his.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  proposed  for  her  hand,  frankly  disclosing  to  her 
parents  the  unoccupied  state  of  his  own  heart,  his 
honorable  wish  to  save  her  from  unhappiness,  and 
his  conviction  that  he  could  be  to  her  all  that  the 
most  affectionate  wife  would  desire.  They  were 
married ;  and  Isabel  never  knew  that  the  devoted 
husband,  in  whose  seductive  society  she  found  noth¬ 
ing  to  awaken  her  from  her  dream  of  romance,  had 
cherished  the  passion  of  love  for  no  woman,  not 
even  his  wife. 

They  resided  two  years  in  the  south  of  France, 
fearing  the  effect  of  a  more  northern  climate  upon 
the  slender  constitution  of  Isabel,  her  father  and 
mother  remaining  near  them,  most  of  the  time, 
rejoicing  in  their  idolized  daughter’s  happiness. 
But  she  was  too  frail  a  flower  to  remain  long  un¬ 
faded  ;  and  while  surrounded  with  every  blessing, 
lovely  and  loving,  and  the  object  of  fondest  affection 
and  care,  her  health  suddenly  failed,  and  in  a  little 
while  her  place  on  earth  was  vacant. 
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Harold  mourned  for  the  young  wife  he  had  cher¬ 
ished  so  tenderly ;  he  felt  that  he  had  buried  a 
second  Bertha,  and  that  he  was  fated  to  see  the 
going  out  of  every  light  in  his  path.  He  decided 
to  return  to  England  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent, 
though  he  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  their  society  after 
arriving  there,  as  duty  called  them  to  their  home 
far  from  his  own  domain,  and  once  more  he  stood 
within  the  halls  of  his  father,  a  sad  and  solitary  man. 
He  sighed  to  see  the  change  which  time  and  neglect 
had  wrought,  and  started  at  the  shadow,  the  dim¬ 
ness,  that  had  gathered  upon  things  beautiful  and 
dear.  Again  he  retraced  the  haunts  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  saw  in  fancy  the  familiar  forms 
which  had  long  ago  vanished  from  his  side.  Memo¬ 
ries  of  grief  and  joy  oppressed  his  spirit,  and  he 
bowed  his  stately  head  upon  his  hands  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

And  this  was  his  home  !  so  desolate !  a  home 
where  there  were  none  to  love  !  and  while  it  stood 
there,  time-honored  and  beautiful,  with  the  fair 
domain  around  it,  it  wore  the  gloom  and  sadness 
of  a  burial-place  to  its  lord ;  and  as  he  wandered 
through  the  long  suits  of  apartments  that  echoed  his 
solitary  step,  or  gazed  from  the  lofty  windows  upon 
landscapes  which  no  dear  eyes  following  his  own 
could  see  and  admire,  he  thought  that  in  some 
lowly  cot  of  the  narrowest  dimensions  a  Hfe  of  such 
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utter  loneliness  would  be  less  insupportable.  He 
felt  that  titles  and  estates  were  not  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  with  affection,  and  would  have  resigned 
his  inheritance  for  the  cheering  smile  and  consoling 
voice  of  love.  But  ere  long  the  ‘  spiritual  beings 
who  walk  the  earth  unseen,’  came  and  ministered 
unto  him,  the  dove  of  peace  nestled  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  found  the  blessing  promised  to  the  bereaved. 
After  such  fitting  preparation,  liis  barque  was  gently 
unmoored  from  the  shore  of  time,  and  floated  onward 
to  the  happy  islands,  where  dwell  the  departed,  and 
where  the  heart  shall  rest  in  its  beatitude. 

The  gray  old  castle,  with  its  forest  and  chase, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  for  Eustace, 
the  cousin,  had  died  abroad  soon  after  leavmg  Eng¬ 
land,  and  there  were  none  to  inherit  the  estate.  In 
time  it  became  a  picturesque  ruin;  ivy,  mantled 
with  green  the  towers,  and  the  wall-flower  hung  its 
golden  blossoms  upon  the  battlements.  And  when 
the  traveler,  lingering  in  its  grass-grown  courtyard 
or  deserted  garden,  asked  the  story  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  who  had  made  it  their  dwelling  place,  there 
came  no  response  from  the  solitary  ruin. 


TO  DEATH 


[From  the  German  of  TJhland.] 

BY  MES.  S.  C.  E.  MATO. 

Thou  who  silently,  at  evening, 

Wanderest  through  earth’s  flowery  lea, 
Blossoms  bright  and  golden  fruitage 
Gathering,  which  God  gives  to  thee ; 
Spare,  oh  Death  !  what  soft  enraptured. 
Clinging  on  Life’s  bosom,  lies. 

Gazing  in  its  mother’s  eyes. 

By  her  sweet  songs  gently  captured. 

Leave  the  Earth  her  sons  of  pleasure,  — 
They  whose  strength  in  trial  flies  ; 

That  a  joyous,  gladsome  echo, 

Fleetly  from  the  dead  woods  rise  ! 
Quench  thou  not  the  pure  sun-splendor 
Of  the  spirit  of  the  wise  ; 

Which  the  young  moon’s  dance  supplies. 
With  a  guidance  meek  and  tender. 
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Silently,  on  clouds  of  silver, 

Go  when  starlight  reappears, 

Where  an  old  man,  at  his  altar, 

Every  evening  kneels  in  tears. 
Breathe  to  him  names  dear  and  tender ; 
To  their  circle  bear  him  up, 

Where  no  bitter,  burning  drop, 

Dims  the  eye’s  eternal  splendor. 

And  the  Youth,  in  whom  Love  wakens 
Yearnings  hot  and  unappeased, 

Who  his  open  arms  outstretches. 

By  a  tameless  impulse  seized  : 

When  to  heaven’s  rich  starry  brightness 
He  uplooks  with  passion  warm. 

Seize  him  kindly,  arm  in  arm. 

Bear  him  to  the  blue  remoteness  ! 

Where,  mid  bridal  sounds  and  glories, 
Breathing  love,  a  form  draws  near. 
Which,  before,  in  spirit  only 

Breathed  soft  greetings  in  his  ear  ; 
Where  the  soul  has  May- day  ever 
And  again,  with  new  life  young, 
Dwells  in  everlasting  song. 

And  in  ecstasy  for  ever  ! 
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Why,  Jenny  dear,  O  Jenny  dear. 

Why  breathe  that  fluttering  sigh  ? 

Sure  Jamie  never  caused  a  tear 
To  glisten  in  thine  eye. 

No  !  surely  since  the  earliest  dawn 
Of  childhood’s  rosy  hours. 

He ’s  led  you  through  the  green  old  woods, 
And  plucked  the  earliest  flowers. 

Remember  how  his  shepherd  horn 
Has  called  you  to  the  hill. 

To  rest  upon  the  violet  banks, 

Beside  the  prattling  rill. 

Remember,  too,  O  Jenny  dear. 

All  the  sweet  words  he  said, 

'WTien  first  you  heard  those  chilling  words, 
‘  Your  dear  old  father  ’s  dead  !  ’ 
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Remember  all  bis  tenderness, 

Dear  Jenny,  while  you  may; 

For  sure  with  him  to  guide  your  life 
’T  will  be  a  holiday. 

She  '11  understand  you,  Jamie,  now  ; 

Do  whisper  one  word  more ; 

Her  cup  of  joy  must  soon  be  filled,  — 
Her  pitcher ’s  running  o’er. 
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BY  HENRY  BACON. 


I  HAVE  been  turning  over  tbe  records  of  Memory. 
What  scenes  were  recalled,  —  sad  and  joyous,  — 
death  chambers,  and  festivals,  bridals,  and  burials, 
* —  glad  consecrations  of  infancy,  and  heart-rending 
lamentations  over  the  polluted  prodigal,  exultant 
faith,  triumphant  hope,  trembling  scepticism,  and 
groaning  despair.  The  mysteries  of  Providence 
never  deepen  and  darken  around  me,  and  are  never 
so  fringed  with  auroral  light  as  when  I  read  in  that 
book  of  the  soul,  for  thought  changes  like  the 
mingling  of  the  autumn  leaves  with  the  tender 
grass  of  spring-time.  My  mind  was  most  forcibly 
arrested  by  the  history  of  one  whose  circumstances 
gave  the  first  discipline  to  my  powers  to  make  the 
spirit  of  truth  a  comforter.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  her  obscure  home  a  direction  was  given  to 
my  whole  ministry,  and  there  I  learned  in  sorrow 
whatever  I  have  taught  in  prayer  or  word. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  my  ministry  that  I 
noticed  a  female  attendant  on  my  Sabbath  evening 
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!  lectures,  who  never  came  at  any  other  time,  and 

[  never  missed  attendance  then,  however  stormy  the 

I  evening  might  he.  A  light,  buoyant  figure,  an 

interesting  and  intelligent  countenance,  a  “shadow  of 
son’ow  on  her  face  lighted  with  the  sweetness  of 
amiability  and  strong  affection.  She  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  meetings,  and  left  our  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  alone,  directing  her  steps  to  a  retired  part  of 
the  village,  near  the  marshy  grounds,  where  only 
the  poor  chose  their  homes.  I  inquired  if  any  one 
knew  her,  and  found  she  was  a  stranger ;  yet  the 
I  rumor  was  that  her  husband  was  very  sick  and  very 

poor.  I  sought  out  the  dwelling  then,  and  was 
received  with  a  smile  that  made  me  acquainted  at 
once.  The  house  was  one  of  the  most  humble  of 
the  abodes  of  the  poor,  but  the  neatness  of  every 
portion  betokened  the  good  taste  and  habits  of  the 
mistress.  Two  young  children  were  there ;  and  on 
a  lonely  bed,  in  the  front  room,  — the  kitchen 
and  the  sitting-room,  —  lay  a  man  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption.  My  heart  wept  for  the 
wife  and  mother.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  pov¬ 
erty  was  a  new  thing  to  her.  I  soon  learned  the 
wildness  of  her  grief,  as  she  thought  of  that  emaci¬ 
ated  one  being  doomed  to  an  early  grave.  The 
rattling  cough  knelled  the  death  of  hope,  and  the 
liectic  of  the  cheek  was  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  I  knew  I  must  win  her  confidence  before  I 
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could  truly  console  her ;  for  words  have  power  only 
when  they  come  from  a  heart  that  we  think  sympa¬ 
thises  with  us.  It  was  my  first  trial ;  and  I  well 
remember  how  hushed  in  spirit  I  felt  —  what  a 
presence  of  God  was  around  me  —  what  a  holy  air 
seemed  floating  about  me  —  and  how  upon  my  heart 
was  moving  the  inspiration  of  a  diviner  life.  I  can 
give  no  man  the  rationale  of  my  feelings  and 
thoughts,  but  I  know  I  found  myself  possessed  of 
power  I  never  dreamed  I  owned  —  ‘  granted  me, 
according  to  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me.’ 

I  repeated  my  visits  daily.  The  children  loved 
me,  and  lisped  my  name  with  infantile  sweetness. 
Their  httle  faces  became  starry  when  I  entered,  — 

*  For  th.e  poor  make  no  new  friends, 

But,  oh. !  they  love  the  better,  far, 

The  few  our  Father  sends.’ 

It  was  new  life  to  those  little  ones,  so  near  and  yet 
so  far  from  those  relatives  who  ought,  in  this  time 
of  their  parents’  wants,  to  have  been  familiar  visiters 
in  that  darkened  home. 

In  a  little  while,  when  we  were  alone  in  a  room, 
separate  from  the  sick  man,  I  learned  the  history  of 
Emelia,  as  I  will  call  her.  I  give  it  as  my  purpose 
requires  it. 

Emelia  was  one  of  the  most  light-hearted  and 
gay  of  her  sex,  attractive  in  person  and  manners. 
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and  not  a  few  sought  her  hand  in  the  dance,  her 
smiles  at  the  festival,  and  her  society  in  the  twilight 
walk.  When  the  sober  thought  of  marriage  came, 
two  of  her  suitors  were  prominent  rivals  —  one 
wealthy  and  the  other  poor ;  the  one  a  grave,  se¬ 
date,  retiring  man,  and  the  other  full  of  vivacity, 
abounding  with  the  hilarity  of  early  manhood  and 
the  exuberant  love  of  a  devotee.  Her  friends 
chose  for  her  the  former  —  she  chose  for  herself  the 
latter.  She  married  her  choice.  How  often  did 
she  say,  ‘  I  did  it  because  I  loved  him.  I 
could  n’t  help  it.  ’  The  estrangement  of  her  family 
was  the  immediate  consequence.  She  had  foreseen 
this,  but  she  could  not  do  violence  to  her  affections 
to  avert  it ;  for  what  is  woman’s  life  but  love  ?  Like 
the  Israelites,  who  bounded  over  hill  and  dale  with 
the  burden  of  the  Ark  as  a  light  thing,  while  the 
Philistines  sunk  under  its  weight,  so  woman,  when 
made  strong  by  the  love  of  those  whose  burdens  she 
bears,  can  walk  with  a  martyr’s  joy,  where  other¬ 
wise  she  must  sink  in  death. 

Emelia  was  married.  Sickness  came  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  straitened  circumstances  consequent 
thereon,  rendered  him  gloomy  and  dispirited,  so 
that  the  social  glass  was  changed  for  the  solitary 
potation,  frequently  repeated.  Stimulating  the 
system  when  most  it  needed  to  be  kept  quiet,  de¬ 
veloped  a  rapid  consumption,  and  the  light  of  life 
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to  her  was  now  in  an  eclipse.  He  was  irritable  and 
passionate,  and  from  this  sprang  the  harshest  of  all 
the  trials  she  was  called  to  endure.  Having  ended 
her  work  for  his  comfort  and  the  neatness  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  home,  tired  in  heart  and  limb,  she  would  sit 
down  at  the  window,  look  toward  the  chapel,  and 
read  from  the  book  the  hymns  she  had  heard  sung 
in  our  worship.  She  often  spoke  of  how  much  to 
comfort  and  instruct  was  embodied  in  the  sacred 
hymns ;  how  many  sermons  they  recalled,  and  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  her  to  associate  with  them  the 
tone  with  which  she  had  heard  this  and  that  hymn 
read.  How  eloquently  did  she  refer  to  the  sweet 
seasons  of  devotion  enjoyed  around  our  altar,  the 
lieavenward  hopes  there  kindled,  the  strengthening 
thoughts  which  in^dgorated  the  spirit  as  spring  airs 
and  odors  come  to  the  convalescent.  She  would 
look  out  on  the  open  space  before  us,  so  repulsive 
to  the  mere  outward  vision,  and  her  face  would  be 
radiant  with  heavenly  thought,  as  though  the  sub- 
limest  scenes  were  there  exhibited  to  wing  the  im¬ 
agination  for  the  loftiest  flights  of  poetry.  But 
notwithstanding  these  hallowed  influences,  I  noticed 
the  outlines  of  a  darker  picture,  —  a  foreshadowing 
of  coming  evil ;  and  I  watched  the  revelation  with 
great  anxiety  and  thoughtful  questionings.  Once, 
when  some  service  was  required  by  the  husband, 
and  was  not  done  as  perfectly  as  he  thought  it  might 
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have  been  done,  he  spoke  with  a  snappish  anger 
and  a  curse,  that  startled  me  and  made  her  burst 
into  tears.  I  instantly  sat  down  at  his  side,  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  that  nearly  touched  the  floor,  and 
tried  to  open  to  him  the  wrong  he  had  done  himself 
and  her,  lying  there,  as  he  was,  at  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave,  she  wasting  her  life  for  him,  and  her 
whole  happiness  in  his  keeping,  —  how  could  he 
think  of  speaking  in  that  manner  to  her  ?  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  spoke  ‘  as  with  authority,’  — 
the  authority  of  an  outraged  moral  sense,  speaking 
from  impulsive  sympathy.  I  tried  to  think  that  it 
was  this  irritability  that  caused  the  gathering  gloom, 
for  if  he  could  speak  thus  in  my  presence,  what 
might  he  not  say  when  I  was  away  ?  Grreat  are 
thy  wrongs,  0  woman  !  thou  must  look  serene  and 
cheerful  in  society,  while  the  barbed  arrows  of  ‘  the 
careless  word’  are  rankling  in  the  deep  wounds 
which  inhumanity  has  made. 

But  her  great  sorrow  was  the  desertion  of  her 
friends.  In  vain  I  strove  to  banish  the  fear,  —  it 
grew  more  and  more  manifest  that  Emelia  was 
becoming  crazed.  I  called  on  some  of  her  near 
relatives,  and  exposed  the  poverty  of  that  home, 
the  sickness  of  the  father,  the  wants  of  the  dear 
children,  and  the  grief  of  the  bewildered  mother. 
One  morning  when  I  made  my  usual  call,  Emelia 
bounded  to  meet  me,  but  it  was  with  a  maniac’s 
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impetuosity,  —  ‘  They  have  sent  —  they  have  sent^^ 
she  cried ;  and  oh !  that  tone  told  me  how  little 
welcome  was  food  from  where  no  love  came.  I 
tried  to  frame  some  kind  of  an  apology  for  them, 
hut  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat  and  choked  me. 
No  apology  was  possible.  To  desert  the  companion 
of  our  infant  years,  to  turn  aside  from  the  once 
sportive  fawn,  now  that  she  was  in  weakness  pant¬ 
ing  for  life,  —  the  thought  was  horrible,  the  reality 
was  despair.  It  seemed  to  change  every  thing  to 
funereal  gloom,  and  the  eyes  of  poor  Emelia  rolled 
in  their  sockets ;  and,  as  she  twined  her  fingers  in 
those  locks  that  once  played  with  such  dalliance  on 
her  roseate  cheek,  I  saw  she  was  verging  on  the 
maniac’s  fate.  I  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  prayed. 
Yes,  I  -prayed.  That  humble  home  became  the 
vestibule  of  heaven,  the  audience  chamber  of  God. 
She  was  calm  and  peaceful.  The  faint  smile  re¬ 
sumed  its  place,  her  eye  was  mild,  and  she  spoke 
once  more  without  hurried  speech.  Morning  after 
morning  I  entered  that  home  and  found  Emelia 
wild ;  as  soon  as  I  entered,  she  would  burst  forth 
with  a  torrent  of  lamentation,  bewailing  the  desola¬ 
tion  where  one  love  was  dying,  and  the  loves  which 
she  had  sacrificed  for  that  one,  no  more  to  be  enjoyed. 
Again  I  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  prayed ;  she 
was  calm  as  before ;  and  so  for  a  month  or  more, 
the  prayer  of  the  morning  turned  her  spirit  for  the 
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day.  I  noticed  when  the  last  signs  of  the  triumph 
of  the  disease  had  come,  madness  was  upon  her, 
and  the  power  of  prayer  had  more  to  wrestle  with, 
and  though  it  conquered,  it  was  with  a  wound 
remaining. 

The  Sabbath  evening  had  again  come,  —  precious 
season  for  pious  aspiration  and  hallowing  devotion ! 
Emelia  had  not  for  some  weeks  been  with  us.  We 
missed  her,  and  this  reminded  us  of  her  circum¬ 
stances  ;  so  that  when  we  left  the  chapel,  I  turned 
towards  her  home  with  a  good  friend.  Death  was 
doing  his  work.  What  to  Emelia,  as  there  she 
stood  by  the  bed,  was  the  irritability  of  that  hus¬ 
band  in  his  sickness  ?  What  were  the  harsh  words 
he  had  spoken  ?  What  the  forsaking  of  the  calmer 
joys  of  home  and  hearth  for  the  cup  of  enchantment 
and  of  devils  ?  All  these  memories  vanished,  and 
her  young  feelings  all  came  back  again,  in  all  their 
freshness.  There  lay  the  lover  of  happiest  years, 
and  she  lived  only  in  the  aroma  of  sweetest  memo¬ 
ries,  amid  the  hopes  long  since  dissipated.  All  the 
kind  things  he  had  ever  spoken ;  all  the  little  atten¬ 
tions  he  had  ever  shown  her ;  all  the  pride  she  took 
in  choosing  him  in  his  poverty,  when  no  one  could 
question  the  pureness  and  depth  of  her  love ;  all 
those  years  filled  up  with  pleasant  industry,  the 
morning  adieu  and  the  evening  greeting ;  all  that 
was  grateful  in  the  past,  now  fioated  before  her 
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fancy,  and  she  was  above  the  clouds,  and  could 
speak  only  of  love,  all  magnifying  love,  that  glori- 
lied  the  good  and  dissipated  the  evil.  From  that 
height  of  feeling,  the  soul  could  but  say  with  the 
poet :  — 

‘  The  earth  is  full  of  love,  albeit  the  storms 
Of  passion  mar  its  influence  benign 
And  drovm  its  voice  with  discords.  Every  flower 
That  to  the  sun  its  heaving  breast  expands 
Is  born  of  love.  And  every  song  of  bird 
That  floats  meUifluent  on  the  balmy  air 
Is  but  a  love-note.  Heaven  is  full  of  love  ; 

Its  starry  eyes  run  o’er  with  tenderness. 

And  soften  every  heart  that  meets  their  gaze, 

As  downward  looking  on  this  wayward  world 
They  light  it  back  to  God.’ 

But  the  last  hour  was  come.  Poor  Emelia  put 
her  hands  up  to  lay  her  hair  away  from  her  temples, 
as  though  its  shadow  was  obscuring  her  vision, 
making  bright  things  dark.  We  tried  to  soothe 
her.  But  the  truth  could  not  be  hidden.  The 
balance  was  turned.  The  laugh  burst  forth,  —  the 
bubble  of  hope  she  had  played  with  had  broken, 
and  all  was  vacancy.  The  hour  he  died,  she  was 
raving  mad.  Then  relatives  came  and  bore  her 
away  to  the  home  where  she  was  cradled.  I 
prayed  that  her  spirit  might  there  be  soothed  and 
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peace  once  more  return.  In  vain  was  the  prayer. 
A  lucid  moment  came,  and  with  it  a  world  of 
thought,  and  she  plunged  through  the  window  for 
an  escape,  dashing  aside  the  glass  as  the  swimmer 
throws  the  glittering  waves  before  him.  She  was 
saved  as  by  a  miracle,  and  was  removed  to  a  retreat 
for  the  insane,  where  the  kindliest  care  was  blended 
with  the  most  Christian  philosophy.  The  husband 
was  buried,  and  the  children  found  those  who  wept 
with  them.  They  had  disappointed  no  proud  hopes, 
and  their  innocence  won  them  love. 

Six  months  passed  and  the  dead  lay  before  us 
for  burial.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  me  to  go  in  and 
look  upon  that  cold  face,  and  think  what  varied 
expressions  it  had  worn — ^to  see  the  eyes  veiled, 
and  to  look  on  the  lips  that  for  the  first  time  refused 
to  welcome  me.  None  knew  her  sorrows  as  I  had 
known  them,  and  I  felt  in  the  great  throng  alone. 
I  would  have  loved  to  have  been  left  alone  for  a 
while  with  that  daughter  of  sorrow,  and  mused  on 
all  the  past  of  our  familiar,  spiritual  communion. 
But  I  was  impelled  to  speak  —  to  appear  calm,  while 
grief  was  surging  within  me.  In  one  thing  I  felt 
happy,  —  the  children  were  too  young  to  know  the 
sorrows  of  their  mother ;  and  they  must  have  mar¬ 
velled  that  I  looked  so  grave  when  I  met  their  play¬ 
ful  prattle,  and  was  told  how  much  they  talked 
of  me. 
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On  the  day  of  Emelia’s  death,  her  reason  seemed 
to  return,  and,  calling  to  the  physician,  she  cried 
out,  laying  her  hand  on  the  region  of  her  heart,  — 
‘  Doctor,  there ’s  something  cracking  here.’  She 
fell  to  the  floor  —  dead.  Is  a  ‘  broken  heart  ’  the 
mere  figment  of  the  poet’s  brain,  the  creation  of  the 
novelist  ?  Oh,  no !  A  little  forgiveness,  if  she 
seemed  to  ‘love  not  wisely,  but  too  well,’  might 
have  prevented  all  this. 

I  must  turn  from  these  bewildering  memories  to 
other  leaves  of  the  records,  for  my  heart  is  sad,  and 
I  would  go  forth  cheerful  to  my  daily  round  of  duty. 
Ah !  here  is  the  balm  in  these  other  leaves  of  memory, 

‘  That  like  the  plants  that  throw 
A  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 

Breathe  sweetness  out  of  woe.’ 

Julia,  as  I  will  call  her,  was  an  invalid,  and  the 
rounds  of  duty  brought  me  not  unfrequently  to  her 
home.  Many  visits  had  not  been  paid  before  I 
discovered  that  some  sorrow  of  heart,  not  arising 
from  her  sickness,  nor  from  religious  doubts,  was 
weighing  her  spirits  down.  I  resolved  to  know 
what  it  was,  as  to  know  was  essential  to  my  ability 
to  cure.  Her  life,  I  knew,  was  brief ;  that  she 
could  not  but  a  little  while  remain  with  her  kin¬ 
dred,  and  I  prayed  that  her  last  days  might  be 
serene.  I  obtained  her  confidence,  as  true  Chiis- 
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tian  sympathy  never  fails  to  win  its  way  to  the  heart 
of  the  afflicted,  and  she  told  me  one  of  those  stories 
which  are  attributed  only  to  the  fancy  of  the  fiction- 
ist.  I  could  be  willing  that  the  pictures  of  ideal 
excellence,  of  perfect  men  and  women,  which  the 
novelist  gives  us,  might  be  considered  as  having  no 
counterpart  in  real  life,  if  the  portraitures  of  the 
darker  traits  of  humanity  could  also  be  regarded 
only  as  dreams,  too  dark  for  the  light  of  day.  But 
it  cannot  be.  Milton  made  his  paradise  out  of  all 
the  beauties  that  earth  afforded,  as  some  gem  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  beauties  of  all  other  gems,  and  so  from 
realities  were  the  elements  of  the  most  repulsive 
picture  drawn.  The  wonders  of  reality  transcend 
the  marvels  of  fiction,  and  the  wildest  imaginings 
of  the  oriental  fancy  grow  tame  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  revelations  of  actual  life.  Dark  and 
fearful  are  the  stories  of  unforgiveness  which  this 
Book  of  Memory  could  unfold.  Only  once  did  I 
ever  break  down  under  any  service  in  the  pulpit, 
and  that  was  after  I  had  performed  two  burial 
services  for  the  same  person,  who  was  married 
against  her  parents’  will,  and  died  with  their  faces 
averted  from  her.  In  vain  were  all  persuasions  to 
incline  them  to  look  upon  her  in  death,  or  to  step 
across  the  way  to  mingle  in  the  funeral  assembly. 

‘  Do  go !  ’  said  I,  with  the  tears  I  could  not 
check. 
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‘  No,’  was  the  stern  response ;  ‘  you  cannot  know 
the  circumstances.’ 

‘  My  dear  sir,  I  cannot  imagine  any  circum¬ 
stances  that  should  keep  a  parent  from  his  dead 
daughter,  and  permit  her  to  be  buried  without  a 
look.’ 

‘  Well,  you  will  please  pray  with  us,  as  we  shall 
not  go  over  to  the  service.’ 

I  arose  and  talked,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
inwai’dly  asking  of  God  to  prepare  my  heart  for 
prayer.  I  prayed ;  and  when  I  left  that  house,  I 
was  soul-sick.  I  performed  another  service,  and 
then  attempted  to  preach,  and  broke  down  in  the 
attempt.  Should  the  whole  of  that  history  be  writ¬ 
ten,  ‘  a  Romance  I  ’  would  be  the  cry  of  the  reader ; 
but,  alas !  Romance  and  Reality  are  very  near 
neighbors.  It  is  hard  to  tell  one  house  from  the 
other  when  you  are  fairly  in. 

But  back  to  Julia  and  her  sorrow.  She  had 
married  without  her  father’s  consent,  and  though 
but  a  small  space  distanced  their  homes  from  each 
other,  yet  he  never  looked  in  upon  her  after  the 
bridal  night.  And  could  I  believe  that  he  would 
still  keep  away,  now  that  the  life  of  the  daughter 
was  fast  ebbing,  —  a  mournful  flow  of  the  wasting 
stream  ?  Fearing  he  might  think  a  plea  from  me  a 
mere  professional  matter,  I  induced  a  friend  to  use 
his  skill,  and  quote  my  serious  wish,  if  he  thought 
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proper.  The  mission  was  successfully  executed. 
The  father  came,  —  the  daughter  was  happy. 
Wlien  I  next  saw  her,  her  language  was  the  most 
rapturous  expression  of  childish  delight.  That  sick 
chamber,  —  that  death-room,  was  as  a  festal  hall, 
hung  with  garlands,  odorous  with  balmy  perfume, 
and  vocal  with  entrancing  music. 

‘  Now,  I  am  happy,  happy,  and  shall  soon  see 
dear  mother  in  heaven.  But  one  wish  remains.’ 

‘  What  is  that  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘  I  want  my  child  christened,  and  then  I  shall  die 
perfectly  happy !  ’ 

As  she  was  then  much  exhausted,  I  appointed 
the  next  day  for  the  sacred  rite,  apprehending  no 
reason  for  avoiding  all  delay.  The  morrow  came, 
and  when  the  hour  arrived,  I  was  in  the  greatest 
bodily  pain,  and  the  intense  heat  necessary  to  be 
kept  up  in  her  room,  increased  the  pain  to  agony. 
But  the  soul  triumphs  over  the  body ;  for  after  I 
moved  to  J ulia’s  side  and  saw  one  who  was  so  soon 
to  interpret  the  baptism  of  death,  there  bolstered 
up  that  her  eyes  might  rest  upon  her  child  when  I 
stood  by  the  bed-side,  I  had  not  the  least  con¬ 
sciousness  of  pain.  How  holy  was  that  place  ! 
With  hands  clasped  in  meek  address  to  Heaven, 
with  lips  round  which  were  wreathed  a  smile  of 
angelic  rapture  from  angelic  trust,  and  with  eyes 
whose  expression  was  full  of  holy  hope  and  love, 
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there  she  lay.  Come,  sceptic !  was  all  that  hut 
gilded  vapor,  a  flash  of  expiring  mind  ?  Nay,  all 
thy  huge  tomes  of  speculation,  and  all  thine  anat¬ 
omy  of  spirit,  and  all  thy  keen  logic,  would  he 
baffled  in  the  light  of  the  peaceful  glory  of  that 
scene. 

We  gave  the  child  to  God,  and  then  I  hent  its 
little  face  down  to  its  mother’s ;  one  kiss,  one  gush 
of  tears,  and  all  was  calm,  save  the  subdued  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  deep«emotion  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
sacred  service.  Julia  was  with  her  mother  in  the 
invisible  world  of  love  and  light. 


I 
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Her  though-ts  are  of  the  Beautiful.  Her  soul 
Dwells  with  the  shapes  and  colors  of  the  Fair. 
Flowers  that  spring  up  in  rocky  clefts  and  droop 
^Mirrored  above  the  waters,  stars  hung  high 
In  the  blue  dome  of  night,  like  urns  of  gold 
O’erflo-wing  all  the  earth,  foam-crested  waves 
That  dance  to  inborn  melodies,  light,  air. 

Sunshine  and  rainbows,  hills  and  dells  of  green. 
Far  off  sweet  glens  among  the  mountain  streams, 
And  woods  o’ercrowded  with  abundant  growth 
Of  moss  and  vines  and  lichen  —  dreams  like  these 
Fill  up  the  happy  soul  within  whose  depths 
Hard  care  has  never  entered,  and  from  these, 

How  easy,  step  by  step,  to  rise  from  earth 
Into  the  region  of  the  Power  whose  will 
Created  all  this  Beauty,  and  bestowed 
On  us  the  higher  grace  of  Thought  and  Taste 
To  understand  and  feel  it.  Surely  there 
Her  soul  hath  entered  now,  and  is  entranced. 


« 
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BY  MRS.  8.  C.  E.  MATO. 

Fitz  Clevenger  had  been  passing  a  few  weeks 
with  his  cousin  Virginia,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  childhood.  He  had  remembered  her  as  a 
beautiful,  simple  little  child ;  he  found  her  now  a 
beautiful,  simple,  but  most  engaging  woman.  He 
had  never  gazed  upon  such  a  face  as  the  one  that  now 
burned  and  sparkled  beside  him,  as  he  stood  with 
her  in  the  alcove  of  a  parlor  window,  gazing  at  the 
brilliant  sunset.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  soft 
face,  so  richly  dark,  so  glowing  with  warmth  and 
health,  so  dimpling,  and  almost  waving,  with  sweet 
emotions.  He  had  never  met  the  glance  of  such 
eyes  —  so  soft,  black,  and  deeply  veiled  with  their 
crescent  lids  and  long  silken  fringes.  They  were  sel¬ 
dom  seen  ;  but  when  they  were,  it  was  like  Venus 
emerging  from  a  thunder-cloud  just  before  day¬ 
break  ;  or  like  any  other  sudden  brightness,  darting 
from  a  depth  of  shadow. 

‘  Let  me  have  your  thoughts,  Virginia,’  said 
Fitz,  taking  her  hand  in  a  cor..:in-like  way. 
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‘  Nay,  tell  me  yours  instead,  for  mine  are  very 
foolisli.’ 

‘  I  was  thinking  of  you.’ 

‘  Ah  !  and  what  of  me  ?  ’ 

‘  That  you  are  the  sweetest  girl  I  ever  knew.’ 

‘  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  ’  asked  Virginia, 
leaning  her  head  softly  against  her  cousin’s  shoul¬ 
der,  and  lifting  the  full  glory  of  her  eyes  upon  his 
face.  ‘  I  am  so  simple  ■ —  so  ignorant !  ’ 

‘  But  you  have  so  much  heart,  Virginia.  You 
have  intellect  enough  too,  if  it  were  only  a  little 
better  cultivated — just  little  better,  dear  cousin,’ 
he  added,  seeing  that  she  looked  pained  by  his 
remark. 

‘  Alas !  Fitz,  I  have  had  no  mother  —  I  have 
had  no  friend  to  advise  me  how  to  pass  my  time  ; 
and  so  I  have  wasted  it  in  folly.’ 

‘  Oh,  no,’  said  Fitz,  tenderly  kissing  away  the 
tears  that  glistened  on  her  eyelids ;  ‘  you  have 
cultivated  your  affections  most  carefully.  Never 
was  there  so  kind,  so  pure  a  heart  as  yours.  Your 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  exercise  of  sweet 
and  generous  emotions.  You  have  had  an  abund¬ 
ance,  too,  of  that  culture  which  the  fashion  of  the 
day  demands ;  you  dance  elegantly,  and  your  music 
is  nearly  divine  — ’ 

‘  Do  stop,  Fitz,  and  not  shame  me  by  mentioning 

such  useless  attainments.  Since  I  have  known 
15 
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you,  I  have  learned,  for  the  first  time,  to  blush  for 
my  ignorance,  and  to  deplore  it.  Oh,  how  much 
of  the  sweetest  sympathy  between  us  is  lost  for  the 
want  of  cultivation  in  me !  When  you  talk  so 
eloquently  and  learnedly  as  I  sometimes  hear  you 
at  the  table,  I  feel  my  whole  soul  glowing  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm ;  but  I  cannot  join  the 
conversation  without  betraying  my  ignorance  at 
every  breath.  Oh,  is  it  not  too  bad,  Fitz,  that  I 
should  have  grown  up  such  a  dunce  V’ 

‘  You  are  not  a  dunce,  my  little  Jinny.  Pardon 
Fitz  for  making  these  sweet  eyes  weep.  I  have  a 
hobby  which  I  ride  to  the  very  brink  of  despera¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  have  unfortunately  bestrode  it  this 
evening.  I  am  insane  upon  the  subject  of  woman’s 
education ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  My  father, 
you  know,  is  a  man  of  very  superior  intellect  and 
cultivation;  but  his  whole  life  has  been  rendered 
miserable  by  the  want  of  sympathy  in  his  wife. 
My  mother  (I  revere  her  holy  relationship,  but  to 
you  I  speak  as  to  my  own  heart) ,  is  really  the  most 
simple  and  ignorant  person  I  ever  met.  She  knows 
nothing  beyond  her  domestic  pursuits,  and  of  those 
she  talks  continually.  This  is  a  subject  of  constant 
mortification  to  both  father  and  myself ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  she  cannot  perceive  it.  The  result  has 
been,  that  I  have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  sworn  to  love  no  woman  who  is  not  highly 
cultivated.’ 
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‘  I  do  not  blame  you,  Fitz.  It  must  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  so  intellectual  as  you  are  to  be 
otherwise  than  disgusted  with  foolish  women.’ 
Virginia  almost  sobbed  as  she  faltered  out  this 
reply. 

‘  Yes,  dear  Virginia.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  foolish  women  and  those  whom 
Nature  has  prodigally  endowed.  And  I  have 
found  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  love  one  whose 
wisdom  is  of  the  heart,  and  drawn  from  Nature, 
rather  than  of  the  head,  and  borrowed  wholly  from 
books.  In  a  word,  Virginia,  I  love  you  dearly, 
and  I  am  glad  my  most  prized  relationship  permits 
me  to  tell  you  so.’ 

*  How  I  wish  I  could  be  worthy  of  your  love  !’ 
said  Virginia,  modestly  veiling  her  eyes  from  his. 
‘  But  I  shall  never  be  able  to  redeem  my  faults. 

Mr.  Wilson  does  not  care  for  books ;  he  would 

dislike  to  have  me  become  interested  in  them.’ 

‘  You  must  bring  down  your  mind,  then,  to  the 
grade  of  Mr.  Wilson’s,  it  seems.’ 

‘  Oh  do  n’t,  Fitz  !  Your  sarcasm  wounds  me 
intensely.’ 

‘  Not  my  sarcasm,  but  my  sincerity.  Dear 
Virginia,  pardon  me,  but — but  —  shall  I  speak 
out  plainly  just  what  I  think?’ 

‘  Yes,  you  may ;  but  oh,  do  not,  do  not,  Fitz, 

quite  despise  me  !’  She  hid  her  face  in  the  folds 
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of  the  curtains,  as  though  shrinking  from  some 
deadly  sentence. 

Fitz  drew  her  to  his  bosom  and  kissed  her.  ‘  I 
do  not  blame  you,  Yirginia ;  but  I  am  sorry,  yes, 
and  vexed  too,  that  you  are  going  to  marry  Wilson. 
I  cannot  believe  you  love  him.’ 

‘  I  do  not,  Fitz,  and  have  often  told  father  so  ; 
but  he  has  persuaded  me  that  I  should  learn  to  love 
him  after  our  marriage,  and  though  I  never  could 
understand  how,  I  was  willing  to  abide  by  his 
judgment.  I  did  not  know  how  hard  it  would  be 
till  I  knew  you,  Fitz ;  but  now  Mr.  Wilson  shows 
so  meanly  in  the  contrast,  that  he  really  disgusts 
me.  Oh,  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  for  I  have  solemnly 
promised  to  be  his  wife.  And  I  shall  try  to  like 
him  as  much  as  possible.  I  will  suit  myself  to  his 
tastes,  and  live  and  die  a  simpleton  1’ 

Virginia  now  fairly  burst  into  tears,  while  Fitz 
used  all  his  tenderness  to  soothe  and  comfort  her. 

‘  Why  must  this  marriage  be,  Virginia  ?’  he 
;i.sked  seriously  and  yet  kindly. 

‘  Because  papa  requires  it,  and  I  have  promised.’ 

‘  I  am  heartily  sorry,  dear  Jinny,  that  you  do 
not  feel  free  to  break  an  engagement  that  augurs  so 
little  happiness  to  you.  But  on  this  point  I  must 
not  advise  you.  I  know  you  will  be  ruled  by 
conscience  only.  If  I  am  well  informed,  this 
marriage  is  now  close  at  hand.’ 
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‘  Next  week  —  and  oli,  Fitz,  would  it  were  my 
funeral  instead  I’ 

‘  If  such  he  your  feelings,’  cried  Fitz  with  solemn 
earnestness,  ‘  I  forbid  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
to  persist  in  such  a  sacrifice.  I  will  go  to  your 
father  instantly.  I  will  never  leave  him  till  he 
gives  me  your  freedom.’ 

‘  No,  stop  !’  cried  Virginia,  clinging  to  his  arm. 
‘  Father  is  inexorable,  and  I  am  decided.  God 
forgive  my  present  weakness  !  I  wrong  the  man  I 
am  to  marry.  He  is  worthy  of  a  better  wife  than  I 
shall  be  to  him,  but  I  will  try  to  be  faithful  to  his 
interests.  Forget  what  I  have  said.  It  was  but 
the  outbreak  of  caprice.  I  am  resolved  to  marry 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  you  can  do  and  say  nothing  to 
shake  my  resolution.  Forgive  me,  Fitz,  and  think 
as  well  as  you  can  of  me,  for  indeed  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  I  covet  more  than  your  good  opinion.’ 
She  pressed  Fitz’s  hand  warmly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  glided  from  the  room  with  tearful  eyes  and  a 
sinking  heart. 

Fitz  went  to  his  chamber,  packed  up  his  ward¬ 
robe  and  books  which  he  had  distributed  about  the 
room  for  the  convenience  of  a  six  weeks’  visit,  and 
without  a  word  of  adieu  or  explanation  to  any  of  the 
family,  took  the  evening  stage  for  the  city. 

Virginia,  believing  that  she  had  displeased  one 
whom  at  heart  she  loved  better  than  any  being  she 
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had  ever  known,  and  full  of  the  dread  of  her  fast 
approaching  marriage,  spent  her  time  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  wretchedness  bordering  upon  insanity. 

The  marriage  day  at  length  arrived,  and  with  it 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  a  rich  grocer  from  the  city, 
honest,  as  the  world  goes,  shrewd,  obstinate,  and 
self-conceited.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self  and  with  the  choice  he  had  made  of  a  beautiful 
wife,  that  he  concerned  himself  very  little  about  the 
state  of  her  affection  for  him.  That  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  marry  him  from  any  motive,  was  sufficient. 
He  chuckled  inwardly  over  the  delight  and  amaze¬ 
ment  that  would  seize  her  on  entering  the  showy 
mansion  he  had  prepared  for  her.  In  imagination, 
he  saw  her  gazing  rapturously  upon  the  rich  woofed 
carpets  of  gorgeous  dyes ;  upon  the  heavy  damask 
curtains,  fringed  with  gold ;  the  glittering  chande¬ 
liers  ;  the  gilded  vases ;  the  velvet  couches ;  the 
showy  paintings  in  carved  and  gilded  frames ;  the 
silver  table-service  ;  in  short,  upon  the  whole  para¬ 
phernalia  of  fashionable  house-keeping  in  the  city, 
so  unlike  the  plain  furniture  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed.  And  then  the  jewels  that  he  had 
brought  her  !  Scarcely  could  he  restrain  his  impa¬ 
tience  to  exhibit  them.  After  repeated  messages 
sent  to  her,  she  at  length  appeared  to  receive  them. 

She  was  no  longer  pale  and  weeping.  Her  eyes 
shone  with  unwonted  splendor.  Her  cheeks  glowed 
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with  excitement.  Her  step  was  quick  and  buoyant, 
her  voice  clear  and  animated.  She  was  dressed 
for  her  bridal  in  a  robe  of  white  silk,  with  a  veil 
of  costly  embroidery  falling  gracefully  over  her 
shoulder. 

Mr.  Wilson  seized  her  hand,  enchanted  by  her 
beauty,  and  intoxicated  with  pride  and  triumph. 
‘  You  are  as  beautiful  as  a  Sultana  !  ’  he  cried ; 
‘  only  a  few  jewels  are  wanting  to  complete  your 
radiance.  See  what  I  have  brought  you  !  Let  me 
have  the  honor  of  putting  on  this  crown  for  you, 
my  Virginia,  my  Victoria — what  shall  I  call  you  ?  ’ 
She  laughed,  and  held  her  head  towards  him  to 
receive  the  tiara  of  jewels  which  he  clasped  about  it. 

‘  Heavens  !’  he  exclaimed,  as  his  hand  touched  her 
brow ;  ‘  how  hot  your  head  is  !  Are  you  well  V 
‘  Oh,  yes ;  but  this  Sultana-ship,  this  coronation, 
this  glory  and  majesty,  intoxicate  me  !  I  am  giddy 
from  an  excess  of  honor  and  felicity !’  And  she 
fairly  reeled  and  tottered  as  she  said  it. 

‘  I  fear  you  are  not  well,’  said  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
an  anxious  look  at  her  glowing  eye  and  cheek. 

‘  Oh,  I  am  !  Never  was  I  in  such  a  transport  of 
enthusiasm  and  joy.  But  what  delays  us  here  ? 
The  guests  are  waiting ;  —  the  hour  has  already 

struck.  Lead  me  to  the - ’  She  did  not  finish 

the  sentence,  but  grasped  his  arm,  and  hurried  him 
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into  the  apartment  where  the  guests  were  assembled, 
and  where  the  clergyman  already  waited. 

Murmurs  of  admiration  rose  on  every  hand  at  the 
splendor  of  the  bride.  Her  father  sprang  up  and 
kissed  her  as  she  passed  him.  The  old  minister 
reached  forth  his  hands  to  bless  her.  The  whole 
assembly  rose  upon  their  feet,  and  the  ceremony 
began.  At  every  sentence  of  the  solemn  and 
fervent  prayer,  Yirginia’s  cheeks  glowed  with  a 
deeper  red,  and  her  eyes  shot  forth  a  more  dazzling 
radiance.  Her  whole  form  seemed  quivering  with 
excitement.  The  prayer  ended,  the  old  man  slowly 
began  the  usual  form  of  nuptial  confirmation.  ‘  You 
now  promise,  before  God  and  these  witnesses,’ 
concluding  with,  ‘  if  such  be  your  vows,  you  will 
signify  it  by  unloosing  your  hands.’ 

At  this  moment  the  whole  company  was  startled 
by  a  wild  laugh,  terminating  in  a  shriek,  which 
broke  from  the  lips  of  the  bride.  She  still  clung 
desperately  to  her  bridegroom’s  hand,  as  though 
resolved  not  to  give  the  token  that  would  make  her 
his  forever.  Her  eyes  rolled,  she  gnashed  her 
teeth  for  a  moment,  and  fell  like  one  dead  upon  the 
floor.  This  tragedy  broke  up  the  still  more  fearful 
farce  of  the  wedding,  and  poor  Virginia  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  chamber,  with  her  head  bleeding  from 
a  cut  which  her  ‘  crown  ’  had  made  when  she  struck 
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the  floor,  and  the  crown  itself  lying  broken  at  her 
bridegroom’s  feet. 

A  brain  fever  succeeded  this  frightful  attack  of 
madness,  and  no  hope  was  entertained  of  her  recov¬ 
ery.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  as  her  husland  was  admit¬ 
ted  every  day  to  her  chamber,  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  her  shriek  his  name  in  accents  of  the  utmost 
horror,  and  of  seeing  her  cover  her  eyes  to  shut 
out  his  hateful  image,  which  hovered  before  her 
alike  when  he  was  present  and  absent.  He  was 
comforted,  however,  by  the  assurances  of  his  friends, 
that  ‘  crazy  people  are  always  most  enraged  against 
those  they  love  best.’ 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Virginia  survived 
her  malady,  and  regained  her  reason.  Weeks  of 
physical  prostration,  during  which  she  was  kept  in 
almost  perfect  silence  and  solitude,  gave  her  ample 
time  for  reflection.  The  result  of  her  meditations 
was  disclosed  as  follows  : 

One  morning  when  able  to  leave  her  bed,  she 
requested  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
who,  though  he  now  returned  every  week  to  his 
business,  came  out  on  Saturdays  to  visit  her,  and  to 
pass  the  Sabbath.  It  was  now  Monday  morning,  a 
short  time  before  he  was  to  return  to  the  city. 

He  came  in,  very  much  delighted  at  being  sent 
for,  and  expressed  a  proud  hope  that  he  should  now 
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soon  have  the  happiness  of  taking  her  home  with 
him. 

Virginia  looked  at  him  quietly,  but  did  not 
smile.  ‘You  consider  the  ceremony  really  per¬ 
formed,  then,  and  that  I  am  your  wife  ?  ’ 

‘  To  be  sure  I  do  !  ’  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilson, 
aghast  at  the  mere  question. 

‘  Will  you  not  release  me  if  I  assure  you  I  do 
not,  and  never  can  love  you  ;  and  that  slavery  itself 
would  not  be  so  dreadful  to  me  as  the  abject  servi¬ 
tude  of  marriage  under  such  conditions  ?  ’ 

‘  Dear  Virginia  !  you  are  not  well,’  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wilson,  imagining  that  her  wits  were  disor¬ 
dered  by  her  late  disease.  ‘  Do  not  let  us  talk 
upon  this  subject  now.  I  shall  not  take  you  from 
your  home  till  you  are  quite  restored,  and  ready 
to  go.’  ' 

‘  Then  you  will  never  take  me,’  said  Virginia. 

‘  Do  not  be  deceived.  I  am  perfectly  sane  and 
serious  when  I  declare,  that  I  am  not  your  wife, 
and  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  so  considered. 
The  ceremony  was  not  concluded,  I  had  not  given 
my  vow,  when  Heaven  interfered  to  preserve  me 
from  the  crime  I  was  about  to  perpetrate.  I  recog¬ 
nise  in  that  event  the  clearly  signified  will  of  God  ; 
and  I  am  resolved  never  to  be  either  tempted 
or  forced  to  disobey  it.  I  allow  that  I  have  done 
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you  wrong ;  but  the  best  reparation  I  can  make  is 
freely  to  undeceive  and  release  you.  Leave  me 
now,  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  and  astonishment  of 
the  world  by  any  explanation  you  choose  to  give  it. 
My  best  wishes  go  with  you,  and  a  friendship  which 
can  be  yours  under  no  other  conditions.’ 

IMr.  Wilson,  stupefied  with  amazement,  stung  in 
his  vanity,  mortified  and  indignant,  hastened  from 
the  room  to  pour  out  his  complaints  to  Virginia’s 
father.  After  a  short  conference  they  returned  to 
her  apartment,  charged  with  a  battery  which  they 
felt  sure  would  conquer. 

Virginia,  who  had  wrought  herself  up  to  the 
effort  of  an  eclaircissement  with  Mr.  Wilson,  im¬ 
mediately,  on  his  retiring,  had  sunk  into  the  most 
painful  weakness.  Her  nature  was  too  gentle  and 
yielding  to  sustain  itself  at  a  high  point  of  conflict, 
and  the  task  she  had  begun  so  heroically,  became 
the  more  formidable  the  farther  she  entered  upon 
it.  When,  therefore,  her  father  began  with  re¬ 
proaches,  remonstrances,  prayers,  and  commands, 
she  could  only  murmur  through  her  tears,  ‘  If  you 
force  me  to  this,  father,  I  shall  die  !  ’ 

‘  Rather  would  I  see  you  die  than  disgrace  your¬ 
self  by  such  conduct,’  replied  the  father,  sternly. 
‘You  have  shown  yourself  so  unreasonable  that 
charity  compels  me  to  believe  your  mind  distem¬ 
pered,  and  incapable  of  true  action.  I  shall 
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accordingly  act  for  yon ;  and  if,  after  a  week’s 
reflection,  yon  still  persist  in  tkis  folly,  I  sliall  give 
yon  into  Mr.  Wilson’s  bands  to  assnme  a  bnsband’s 
antbority  over  yon.’ 

Too  mncb  crnsbed  and  grieved  by  tbis  severity 
to  attempt  any  reply,  Virginia  remained  with  ber 
face  bnried  in  ber  handkerchief,  silently  weeping. 
They  left  ber  soon,  Mr.  Wilson  in  an  aflfectedly 
tender  voice  informing  ber  that  he  hoped  to  see  her 
in  a  week,  and  to  find  ber  in  better  health  and 
spirits. 

For  a  day  or  two  sncceeding,  Virginia  was  in  a 
tnmnlt  of  donbt  and  irresolntion.  She  was  fii’mly 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  be  forced  to  receive  for 
ber  bnsband  the  man  she  bad  learned  to  loathe. 
Bnt  bow  sbonld  she  avoid  the  terrible  alternative  ? 
Only  one  feasible  plan  presented  itself.  Tbis  was 
flight  and  concealment.  How  many  bitter,  trem¬ 
bling  moments  it  cost  the  poor  timid  child  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  !  But  when  the  horrid  idea  of 
a  wedded  slavery  came  before  ber,  she  could  not 
hesitate. 

She  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  her  own, 
which  had  been  placed  in  her  hands  to  expend 
upon  her  wedding  adornments ;  this  had  remained 
untouched,  the  liberality  of  her  friends  having 
anticipated  every  want,  and  prohibited  every  out¬ 
lay.  With  this  sum  she  need  not  apprehend  want 
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at  present.  But  whither  to  go?  This  was  the 
difficult  problem  over  which  she  studied  and  wept. 
If  she  fled  to  any  of  her  friends,  her  father,  her 
hated  husband,  as  they  called  him,  would  pursue 
her.  Among  strangers  her  prospects  seemed  equally 
discouraging.  Only  one  scheme  came  before  her 
with  any  degree  of  promise.  She  knew  of  a  con¬ 
vent  in  a  distant  city,  where  an  old  schoolmate  of 
hers  had  been  for  several  years  secluded.  She 
thought  that  through  her  influence  she  might  find 
admission  there  as  a  scholar,  and  be  effectually 
secured  from  pursuit.  The  only  difficulty  seemed 
to  be,  how  she  should  reach  this  place  undetected. 
To  whom  could  she  refer  for  counsel  or  assistance  ? 
She  thought  of  her  cousin,  Fitz  Clavenger  —  but 
he  had  left  her  in  displeasure  —  she  knew  not 
whither  he  had  gone  — and  her  time  for  action  was 
brief. 

One  friend  she  had  in  the  village,  upon  whose 
fidelity,  if  not  assistance,  she  could  fully  rely. 
This  was  a  young  woman  who  had  been  a  domestic 
in  their  family  at  the  time  of  Virginia’s  birth,  and 
had  lived  with  them  until  her  marriage,  a  few  years 
back.  She  loved  Virginia  as  though  she  were  her 
own  child ;  and  in  this  crisis,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  be  taken  into  confidence.  She  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  for,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  poor 
girl’s  trials  was  laid  open  before  her.  She  entered 
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heartily  into  Virginia’s  feelings,  and  approved  of 
her  plan  of  flight,  promising  to  afford  her  every 
assistance  in  her  power. 

After  some  consultation,  aiTanging,  and  rearrang¬ 
ing  of  projects,  the  following  plan  of  operations  was 
adopted.  Lucy  (that  was  the  friend’s  name)  was 
to  send  her  husband  away  on  the  following  night,  to 
watch  with  a  sick  person  in  the  village ;  for  though 
he  was  an  honest  and  well-meaning  fellow,  Lucy 
did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  his  discretion,  and  wished 
to  save  him  and  themselves  from  all  danger  of 
betrayal.  Virginia  was  to  appear  at  Lucy’s  house 
about  ten  o’clock  on  the  same  evening,  disguised  as 
a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  Lucy  was  to  be  ready 
with  her  husband’s  horse  and  wagon  to  drive  the 
young  fugitive  to  the  first  steamboat  landing  on  the 
river.  This  she  could  accomplish,  and  return  home 
before  the  dawn  of  day.  She  was  a  skilful  horse¬ 
woman,  the  roads  were  good,  the  country  safe,  and 
her  heart  too  brave  to  have  a  fear  of  peril.  In  the 
meantime,  Virginia  would  have  reached  the  city, 
and  all  trace  of  her  would  probably  be  lost. 

A  plan  of  correspondence  was  also  opened  be¬ 
tween^  them,  for  Virginia  could  not  consent  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  her  father’s  welfare,  nor  did 
Lucy  feel  willing  to  be  in  doubt  of  her  favorite’s 
safety.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  the  connivance 
of  a  third  party,  a  friend  of  Lucy’s,  in  a  neighbor- 
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ing  town,  in  whom  she  placed  undonhting  confi¬ 
dence,  and  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequent  correspondence.  She  was  to  receive  and 
forward,  under  fictitious  addresses,  the  letters  that 
were  to  pass  between  Lucy  and  Virginia. 

All  was  trepidation  with  both  principal  and 
accessory,  until  the  hour  of  their  departure  arrived. 
Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  lead  to  the  detection 
of  their  plot,  and  everything  was  executed  with 
success.  Lucy’s  husband  never  supected  her  ab¬ 
sence,  nor  did  he  -notice  any  disarrangement  in  the 
stables.  The  tired  beast  told  no  tales,  and  as  the 
day  was  stormy,  and  unpropitious  for  field  labor,  no 
harm  was  caused  by  overworking  the  animal. 

The  surprise  and  mortification  of  Virginia’s 
father  and  Mr.  Wilson,  were  extreme.  They  left 
no  possible  means  untried  to  discover  the  fate  of 
the  missing  one.  Horrible  fears  of  her  violent 
death  haunted  the  heart  of  the  parent ;  but  these 
were  relieved  by  a  note  from  Virginia,  which  Lucy 
managed  to  get  deposited  in  his  bed-chamber,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  her  health  and  safety,  and  begging 
liim  not  to  curse  nor  to  forget  her.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  excitement,  the  affair  gradually  passed 
from  notice.  Mr.  Wilson  began  to  look  about  for 
another  bride  to  occupy  his  elegant  mansion,  and 
wear  the  unfortunate  crowm  that  had  so  prematurely 
toppled  from  the  brow  of  his  first  chosen.  The 
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father,  moody  in  manner,  and  remorseful  at  heart, 
never  mentioned  Virginia’s  name,  hut  took  him  a 
young  wife  to  supply  the  vacant  place  in  his  house¬ 
hold,  and  to  take  care  of  his  wardrobe.  Fitz 
Clavenger  fell  in  love  with  a  very  intellectual 
woman,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  offering  her  his 
hand,  when  he  discovered,  fortunately  for  his  future 
liappiness,  that  she  was  arbitrary  and  dogmatical  in 
temper,  and  wholly  practical  and  mathematical  in 
talent.  Such  a  character  he  could  not  long  love, 
and  his  mania  for  intellectual  women  was  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  properly  modified. 

Virginia,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  kindly 
received  and  sheltered  at  the  convent,  and  made  a 
zealous  improvement  of  her  time  in  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits.  Through  the  faithful  Lucy  she  received 
information  that  Mr.  Wilson,  having  obtained  a 
legal  nullification  of  his  marriage  with  her,  had 
found  him  another  bride  of  more  congenial  tastes, 
whose  nuptial  vows  he  found  no  difiiculty  in  secur- 
ino;.  This  news  would  have  induced  her  to  return 
to  her  father,  had  not  Lucy  also  informed  her  that 
her  new 

s 

ble  temper,  and  had  declared  that  she  could  never 
feel  willing  to  receive  Virginia  into  her  house  on 
any  condition  whatever. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  Virginia’s 
means  being  exhausted,  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
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her  retreat,  and  seek  the  situation  of  a  governess. 
The  Superior  would  have  gladly  retained  her  at 
the  convent,  could  she  have  induced  her  to  take  the 
veil.  But  Virginia  was  no  Catholic  in  faith,  though 
she  had  become  sincerely  attached  to  the  ladies  of 
the  convent.  She  believed  that  her  duty  was  in 
the  world ;  and  to  the  world  she  accordingly  re¬ 
turned,  if  that  situation  can  be  called  a  world  in 
which  a  governess  lives. 

A  sphere  of  action  and  responsibility  was  what 
Virginia  now  most  needed  to  develop  the  yet  latent 
energies  of  her  character.  The  decision,  the  pa¬ 
tience,  the  exercise,  which  the  task  of  imparting 
knowledge  imposes  upon  the  intellect,  were  just 
what  was  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  her  educa¬ 
tion.  She  felt  this,  and  consequently  rejoiced  in 
the  circumstances  which  had  thus  thrown  her  upon 
her  internal  resources.  The  simplicity  of  her  nature 
did  not  become  lost  in  the  increase  of  her  wisdom ; 
and  trials  that  would  have  hardened  and  embittered 
some  spirits,  only  added  strength  and  sweetness  to 
hers. 

She  had  remained  in  the  situation  of  a  governess 
two  years,  when  she  received  a  letter  from  her 
father,  (whom,  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  mar¬ 
riage,  she  had  immediately  informed  of  her  retreat,) 
informing  her  that  he  had  separated  from  his  wife, 

that  he  had  learned  by  bitter  experience,  how  nec- 
16 
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essary  to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  wedded 
life,  was  congeniality  of  character  in  the  united 
parties,  and  that  he  deeply  regretted  his  conduct  to 
herself,  at  the  same  time  hoping  for  her  forgiveness 
and  consolation.  He  begged  her  to  return  to  him 
immediately,  waiting  only  for  the  appearance  of  the 
messenger  whom  he  was  to  send  for  her. 

A  week  of  busy  preparation  followed,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  heart  beat  high  with  the  joy  of  retm'ning  to 
her  native  place.  She  was  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  father’s  messenger,  when  one  evening 
a  plain  carriage  stopped  before  the  gate,  from  which 
a  gentleman  and  a  portly  female  alighted.  Virginia 
watched  them  from  her  window. 

‘  It  is  Fitz !  it  is  cousin  Fitz,  on  my  life  !’  she 
cried.  ‘  And  who  is  with  him  ?  His  wife  ?  It 
must  be  !  I  heard,  months  ago,  that  he  was  to  be 
married.  Oh,  I  am  glad ;  yet  I  tremble  to  see 
them !’ 

She  hurried  below.  Fitz  met  her  at  the  door.  He 
caught  both  her  hands  at  once.  He  shook  them  and 
pressed  them  with  all  the  warmth  of  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  joy.  It  was  long  since  Virginia  had  met  so 
ardent  a  friend,  and  tears  of  gladness  and  gratitude 
sprang  to  her  eyes.  She  turned  to  welcome  the  lady. 
What  was  her  surprise  and  delight,  to  recognize 
behind  the  thick  riding  veil,  the  comely  and  familiar 
face  of  her  old  friend,  Lucy  !  She  sprang  into  her 
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arms,  and  pressed  her  to  her  heart  with  a  gush  of 
ardent  and  unaffected  joy. 

‘  I  helped  you  to  run  away,  my  Jinny,  and  your 
father  has  now  sent  me  to  bring  you  back  again.  I 
think  you  will  go  even  more  willingly  than  you 
came,’  said  Lucy,  with  a  sly,  expressive  glance 
towards  Fitz,  that  half  disconcerted  both  the  cousins. 

A  day  was  spent  in  resting  the  travellers  and 
their  horses,  and  in  bringing  up  their  individual 
histories  to  the  present  date.  Fitz  explained  very 
frankly  the  origin  of  the  report  relative  to  his 
marriage,  not  denying  how  much  his  heart  was,  for 
a  while,  interested.  Nor  did  he  scruple  to  probe 
Virginia’s  heart  until  he  had  fully  and  agreeably 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  entirely  free. 

The  journey  home  occupied  more  than  a  week  ; 
but  as  they  traveled  by  short  stages,  and  passed 
the  time  in  lively  and  interesting  conversation,  it  is 
certain  that  to  Fitz  and  Virginia  it  seemed  by  no 
means  tedious.  How  it  was  with  Lucy,  we  dare 
not  say  —  but  that  she  often  yawned,  and  not 
unfrequently  fell  asleep  during  her  companion’s 
long  discussions  of  intellectual  and  moral  topics, 
cannot  be  denied.  Often,  when  partially  aroused  by 
the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  the  names  of  Shelley,, 
Shakespeare,  &c.,  would  break  upon  her  ears  and 
steal  into  her  dreams ;  and  sometimes  the  phrases 
‘  elective  af&nities,’  ‘  spiritual  intimations,’  ‘  innate 
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sympathies,’  ‘  magnetism,’  ‘  witchcraft,’  and  the 
like,  conjured  up  wild  visions  of  spirits,  witches, 
and  apparitions,  that  caused  her  to  cry  aloud  in  her 
sleep,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  Virginia,  and  the 
amusement  of  Fitz. 

‘  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  it  happened 
that  father  sent  you  to  bring  me,’  said  Virginia  to 
her  cousin,  on  the  last  day  of  their  journey.  ‘  Were 
you  on  a  visit  to  our  house  ?’ 

‘  I  live  there.  Jinny.  It  is  to  be  my  future 
home ;  for  your  father,  become  too  infirm  to  attend 
■to  his  profession,  has  transferred  his  whole  business 
to  me.  And  a  part  of  that  business  was  to  bring 
you  home,  my  dear  Jinny,  a  thousand  times  lovelier 
and  nobler  than  when  you  left.  You  cannot  think 
with  what  enthusiasm  I  entered  upon  the  task ;  nor 
with  what  joy,  pride,  hope,  love,  I  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  it !’  Lucy  was  here  fast  asleep. 

‘  If  you  had  told  me  all  this  before  we  started, 
I  might  not  have  been  so  ready  to  come  !’  cried 
Virginia. 

Fitz  looked  round  into  her  blushing,  dimpling 

face,  to  see  if  there  were  a  shadow  of  seriousness 

( 

in  her  meaning.  He  gazed  so  long  that  all  the 
emotions  of  her  heart  came  rushing  into  her  coun¬ 
tenance  — joy,  modesty,  love ;  and  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  Fitz  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  kiss  the  rosy  mouth  that  smiled 
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out  so  kindly  and  bewitckingly  from  tke  shadow  of 
the  cottage  straw  bonnet  beside  him.  It  was  at  a 
fortunate  moment ;  for  just  then  they  emerged  from 
the  shelter  of  a  pine  wood,  into  a  populous  village  ; 
Lucy  awoke  into  broad  inquisitiveness ;  and  Virginia 
had  not  even  time  to  rebuke  the  rash  deed  that  so 
richly  deserved  her  censure. 

A  few  lines  more  will  complete  our  story.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  restored  to  her  home,  and  reconciled  to  her 
father,  had  no  cause  again  to  leave  it ;  especially  as 
her  cousin  Fitz  was  domiciliated  under  the  same 
roof.  He,  however,  was  so  fearful  she  might  again 
elope,  that  he  sought  and  secured  a  legal  right  to 
detain  her ;  and  was  proud  of  possessing  the  prize 
he  had  long  desired  —  an  amiable,  intellectual,  yet 
not  pedantic  wife. 


w. 
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'T  was  a  day  in  the  middle  of  spring,  Lucy, 
^Mellow  and  hazy  and  warm. 

The  sky  wore  the  thin  silver  grajmess 
That  hangs  on  the  front  of  the  storm. 

I  sought  Tvith  my  rod  and  my  angle 
The  cove  where  the  uillow-trees  grew ; 

They  hung  o’er  the  stillest  of  w^aters. 

And  deepened  the  densest  of  blue. 

And  when  a  fresh  sweep  of  the  wind,  Lucy, 
The  long,  tasselled  boughs  blew  aside, 

I  could  see  the  old  mill  in  its  ruins. 

Half  standing,  half  sunlc  in  the  tide. 

The  moss  on  its  roof  was  then  greenest. 
Well  freshened  by  sunshine  and  shower. 
And  soft  amber  vapor  rose  upward 
And  crept  round  its  ivy- wreathed  tower. 

As  I  sat  on  the  roots  of  the  willows 
"Where  mosscups  and  violets  grew. 

The  scent  of  the  gold- dusted  bloom,  Lucy, 
Seemed  thrilling  my  whole  being  through. 
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The  red-spotted  trout  that  came  gliding 
And  darting  alert  through  the  cove, 

Scarce  woke  my  rapt  soul  from  the  dream,  Lucy, 
That  Nature  and  Feeling  had  wove. 

But  a  glance  where  beside  the  old  ruin 
The  miU-stone  lay  hid  in  the  grass. 

With  a  tuft  growing  up  through  the  centre 
And  flowers  nodding  out  from  the  mass  — 

One  glance  at  a  bright  golden  head,  Lucy, 

That  hung  like  a  flower  'mid  the  green. 

Dispelled  all  the  dreams  that  had  bound  me. 

And  brought  me  once  more  to  the  scene. 

I  flew  as  though  wings  had  burst  from  me  ; 

I  startled  the  dove  from  her  rest ; 

She  fled  to  the  shade  of  the  ruin. 

The  hawk  followed  up  to  the  nest. 

A  flume  whence  the  wheel  had  been  taken. 

Stood  open  behind  the  old  mill ; 

’T  was  now  more  than  half  fllled  with  water. 
Black,  slimy,  and  dismally  chill. 

I  shuddered  with  horror  and  anguish  ; 

Alas  !  she  had  rushed  to  its  brink  ; 

She  stood  on  the  old  rotten  cross-beam  — 

One  step,  it  would  totter  and  sink  ! 

I  shrieked,  ‘  Oh  forbear  !  oh  forbear,  Lucy !’ 

My  cries  but  alarmed  her  the  more ; 

She  sprang  to  the  point  that  was  frailest  — 

One  crash,  and  the  horror  was  o’er  ! 
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Tlie  horror,  but  not  the  endeavor  : 

I  rushed  with  one  bound  to  her  side ; 

I  saw  her  pale  face  and  gold  tresses,  — 

A  hly  afloat  on  the  tide. 

She  reached  her  white  arms  toward  my  neck,  Lucy ; 
I  knelt,  and  with  both  arms  outspread 
I  drew  the  wet  dove  to  my  bosom. 

Pale,  fainting,  and  seemingly  dead. 

I  wrapped  her  about  with  my  arms,  Lucy, 

I  warmed  her  cold  lips  with  my  own ; 

I  felt  that  at  least  for  this  moment 
Her  being  was  mine  —  mine  alone. 

Nor  did  she  that  claim  disallow,  Lucy, 

When  lifting  her  heavenly  eyes. 

She  gazed  on  my  face  with  a  gladness 
That  fully  o’erpowered  her  surprise. 

I  drew  her  then  closer  than  ever  — 

Ah,  Lucy,  what  meaneth  that  tear  ? 

Dost  thoUi  then,  the  dear  scene  remember  ? 

Then  come  and  react  it  all  here. 

Say  now,  as  thou  then  saidst,  ‘  I  love  thee  ! ' 
Though  twenty  long  years  have  gone  by 
Since  first  I  dared  gather  that  meaning 
From  all  the  kind  looks  of  thine  eye. 

Ah !  never  less  sweet  would  those  words  be. 
Though  we  were  as  *  old  as  the  hills,’ 

For  love  that  is  true  in  its  budding 
The  winter  of  time  never  kills. 
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Nay,  rather  old  age  does  but  mellow 
And  sweeten  the  fruit  of  true  love ; 
For  however  storms  beat  around  it, 
The  sun  always  shines  from  above ! 
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BY  REV.  E.  H.  CHAPIN. 


No  truth  is  more  certain,  than  that  nothing  dies. 
There  is  no  such  fact  as  annihilation.  As  to  the 
least  particle,  God  ‘  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  hut 
of  the  living.’  He  preserves  its  essential  being 
through  every  transformation.  The  mutations  of 
nature,  from  the  periods  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower 
to  the  enormous  cycles  of  geological  or  astronomical 
change,  are  but  the  motions  of  continual  life,  the 
fermentation  and  development  of  an  exhaustless 
energy.  Death  is  not  an  end,  but  an  agent — 
a  transition-crisis  —  the  perihelion  in  the  orbit  of 
each  thing,  or  order  of  things,  whether  of  an  atom 
or  a  planet,  of  the  human  body,  or  of  the  solar 
system.  All  the  forms  of  decay  are  but  masks  of 
regeneration,  the  secret  alembics  of  vitality.  The 
rotting  stubble  and  the  withered  calyx,  the  shard, 
the  shell,  the  putrid  lump,  are  moving  with  life. 
The  grave  is  a  womb,  and  every  fibre  that  moulders 
in  its  dark  silence,  is  even  now  thrilling  with  the 
process  of  transmutation. 
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But  there  is  something  in  the  universe  heside 
these  material  forms.  They  are  continually  mov¬ 
ing,  hut  they  move  hy  a  power  external  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  subtile  life  that  penetrates  and  changes 
them ;  the  substance  upon  which  they  are  based, 
and  of  which  they  are  phenomena ;  suggests  some¬ 
thing  greater  then  they  —  an  Intelligence,  a  Will, 
a  Spiritual  Principle,  which  they  obey,  and  upon 
which  they  depend.  And  we  are  conscious  of 
something  within  ourselves  which  is  not  the  body ; 
something  that  is  more  essential  than  the  muscles 
and  organs  which  it  controls.  We  are  conscious 
of  thought,  of  affections,  of  a  creative  power  that 
moulds  and  uses  the  elements  about  us,  of  a  desire 
that  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world.  As 
to  the  truth  of  spiritual  existence  then,  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  being  involved  in  and  acting  beyond  the 
forms  of  sense,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt.  No 
one  can  easily  disbelieve  it  who  attentively  eonsid- 
ers  nature,  or  notices  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
inner  being.  We  are  connected  with  a  higher 
order  of  realities  than  those  which  we  see  around 
us.  We  are  ourselves  greater  than  any  material 
thing.  And,  if  the  least  principle  of  matter  sur¬ 
vives  all  change,  the  inner  life,  the  intelligence,  the 
moral  capacity  with  which  God  has  endowed  us, 
does  not  taste  of  death.  Our  essential  nature,  our 
personality  lives  forever,  and  is  connected  with  an 
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order  of  beings  of  like  immortality  with  ourselves. 
Upon  this  familiar,  yet  important  truth,  I  propose 
to  offer  a  few  considerations. 

And,  first,  I  would  observe  that  Spiritual  Exist¬ 
ence  is  the  grandest  of  facts.  Without  it,  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  a  riddle,  and  human  life  a  mystery.  We 
are  not  able  to  detect  final  causes.  It  exceeds  the 
abihty  of  man  to  determine  precisely  for  what  God 
has  made  the  universe,  and  established  its  ordi¬ 
nances.  But  there  are  results  which  the  present 
system  of  things  unquestionably  serves ;  and,  among 
these,  there  is  one  end,  which,  if  not  designed,  a 
deep  shadow  of  perplexity  is  cast  over  all.  The 
universe  around  us  pre-supposes  a  spiritual  nature 
to  which  it  appeals,  and  which  it  educates.  The 
stupendous  adaptations  among  which  we  are  placed, 
and  the  results  which  issue  from  them,  are  enor¬ 
mously  disproportionate  to  any  material  being. 
Besides  a  sufficiency  for  animal  life,  beside  econom. 
ical  provisions,  there  are,  in  the  order  of  things 
around  us,  lessons  for  intellectual  and  moral  beings, 
revelations  and  suggestions  for  thought,  incentives 
to  virtue  and  to  worship.  And  these  are,  by  far, 
the  grandest  adaptations  of  the  universe.  God  has 
not  made  it  only  for  animal  existence.  It  is  not 
merely  an  inn  for  transient  shelter,  a  mechanical 
adjustment  for  hearing  and  seeing,  a  culinary  es¬ 
tablishment  for  appetite,  a  garden  for  amusement. 
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and  a  hiding-place  for  the  dead ;  it  is  the  residence 
of  deathless  spirits,  it  is  the  sphere  of  immortal 
action.  If  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  unconscious 
matter  that  God  created  this  stupendous  array, 
neither  was  it  merely  to  he  gazed  at  hy  an  uncom¬ 
prehending  wonder,  by  the  stupid  eye  of  an  animal, 
that  he  sprung  over  chaos  yon  arch  of  ‘  awful  beau, 
ty,’  and  lighted  up  its  myriad  suns,  and  filled  all  na¬ 
ture  with  an  overfiowing  life,  breaking  out  in  every 
phase  and  nook  around  us,  from  the  line  beneath  ' 
our  feet  to  those  great  secrets  that  retreat  in  shadow, 
where  man  grows  giddy  with  surprise  and  specula¬ 
tion,  and  halts,  weary,  before  the  infinite  and  un¬ 
confessing  truth.  But  God  has  revealed  himself 
in  all  these  forms,  that  they  might  be  reflected  in  a 
conscious  and  kindred  nature;  that  they  might 
excite  it  to  divine  action,  and  lead  it  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Himself.  If,  then,  this  fact  of  spiritual 
existence  be  blotted  out,  the  universe  is  inexplica¬ 
ble. 

So,  too,  is  human  life  inexplicable  without  this 
fact.  Every  phase  of  this  life,  shows  that  it  is 
disciplinary.  But  for  what  is  its  discipline  V  For  a 
mortal  purpose  ?  For  the  grave,  and  annihilation  ? 
Is  this  the  explanation  of  temptation  and  sin,  the 
meaning  of  love  and  sorrow,  the  use  of  education, 
the  worth  of  social  affections,  the  end  of  virtue? 
Surely,  then,  if  spiritual  existence  is  a  falsehood. 
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life  is  a  mystery.  If  death  and  sense  comprehend 
all  being,  strange  is  the  spectacle  of  man  strug¬ 
gling  with  sin,  shunning  the  specious  evil  and 
seeking  the  latent  good,  often  faint,  yet  bravely 
pursuing  an  ideal  greater  than  anything  within  or 
around  him.  Strange,  too,  is  that  faith  which 
whispers  of  higher  realities,  and  which  has  wrought 
such  heroism  and  repose ;  which  is  expressed  in 
maternal  resignation  and  filial  trust ;  which  assumes 
such  majesty  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  disease,  and 
pain,  and  which  speaks  in  lines  of  kindling  promise 
from  the  records  of  the  dead.  The  most  intense 
evils  that  mingle  with  life,  come  from  the  beating 
of  an  immortal  nature  against  its  sensuous  limits. 
It  is  the  penumbra  of  the  infinite  reality  to  which 
it  is  related,  that  casts  upon  the  soul  its  deepest 
shadow. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  Spiritual  Existence  is  the 
grandest  of  facts;  the  highest  explanation  we  can 
receive,  and,  for  us,  an  essential  explanation  of  the 
universe  and  of  human  life.  The  materialist  has 
not  only  committed  an  intellectual  mistake  —  he 
robs  and  impairs  his  whole  nature.  This  world,  to 
him,  is  Comparatively  barren,  and  he  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  any  other.  He  denies  the  essential 
existence  of  God  and  man.  Thus  the  universe  is 
without  a  cause,  and  without  an  object.  It  performs 
no  preliminary  work,  for  there  is  no  succeeding 
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state.  It  lias  no  moral  purpose,  for  morality  rests 
upon  spiritual  sanctions.  It  is  not  the  theatre  of  a 
sublime  discipline,  for  there  is  no  good  beyond. 
What,  then,  are  its  use  and  its  meaning?  Why 
these  wonderful  adaptations,  this  stupendous  order, 
this  motion  of  a  glorious  and  awful  Power  ?  Why 
the  pomp  of  the  heavens,  and  the  changing  love¬ 
liness  of  the  earth ;  the  riches  of  summer ;  the 
grandeur  of  mountains  and  oceans;  the  splendors 
of  sunset  and  moonrise ;  this  universal,  impalpable 
spirit  of  beauty  which  creates  an  ideal,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  a  thirst,  greater  than  sense  can  satisfy  ?  And 
why  these  revelations  of  truth,  concentric  circles, 
ever  opening  outward  and  deeper,  tempting  the 
mind  onward  for  an  unending  search,  yet  mocking 
its  proudest  acquisitions?  It  is  all  a  gorgeous 
enigma,  a  magnificent  toy,  producing  and  destroy¬ 
ing,  yet  working  on,  in  blind,  unknowmg  chance ; 
and  we  are  but  flakes  of  being,  projected  by  a 
restless  necessity  out  of  darkness  swift  into  annihi¬ 
lation  !  And  human  life,  with  its  strange  mutations 
and  experiences,  its  melancholy  and  extatic  reali¬ 
ties,  its  shame  and  its  glory,  its  broken  resolutions 
and  its  undying  hopes,  its  close  clinging  to  the 
things  of  earth,  and  its  gravitation  to  an  unseen 
sphere,  its  mysteries  of  birth  and  dissolution ;  what 
is  it,  to  the  materialist,  but  a  satire  and  a  deceit  ? 
For  him,  it  has  no  permanent  glory,  no  solemn 
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depth,  no  lofty  victory.  But  it  is  a  procession 
of  phantoms  vanishing  into  nothing  —  a  ‘  dance  of 
death,’  since  death  has  the  triumph,  and  at  the  end 
of  all  is  a  skeleton  ! 

I  remark,  again,  that  the  fact  of  Spiritual  Exist¬ 
ence  gives  us  the  truest  view  of  our  fellow  man. 
It  shows  us  our  best  relations  to  him,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  delusions  of 
every-day  life.  We  meet  him  in  the  market,  the 
street,  the  church ;  we  come  in  contact  with  him  in 
the  sordid  collisions  of  traffic ;  we  pass  him  by  in 
our  absorbing  selfishness ;  we  are  isolated  from  him 
by  many  conventionalisms ;  we  consider  him  only 
as  related  to  some  sensual  or  selfish  end.  But  the 
great  bond  which  connects  us  to  him  is  spiritual. 
The  peeled  and  trampled  slave  shall  ‘tread  the 
stars  ’  as  unrestrained  as  we.  The  foe  whom  we  dash 
in  pieces  in  battle,  shares  with  us  an  endless  heri¬ 
tage.  The  drunkard,  steeped  in  loathsomeness  and 
wrecked  in  soul,  has  still  in  him  a  spark  of  immor¬ 
tal  life.  All  earthly  distinctions  vanish  before  those 
of  the  soul.  The  barriers  of  caste,  the  insignia  of 
rank,  dwindle  to  nothing  in  the  spiritual  estimate  of 
man.  No  inequality  can  destroy  the  relationship, 
the  essential  likeness  between  us.  Thus,  too,  we 
discover  the  great  evil  of  sin  —  the  worst  effect  of 
which  is  within,  and  is  manifest  not  in  poverty, 
and  pain,  and  bodily  defacement ;  but  in  the  dis- 
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crowned  faculties,  the  unworthy  love,  the  low  ideal, 
the  brutalized  and  enslaved  spirit.  If  there  is  any 
living  spring  in  reforms  then,  if  there  is  any  force 
in  their  appeal,  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  better 
society,  and  a  sweeter  communion  here  between 
man  and  man,  it  rests  upon  this  fact  of  spiritual 
existence. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  other  relations 
into  which  we  are  brought  by  this  fact.  We  are 
associated  with  beings  who  are  not  of  this  earth. 
Our  real  kindred  is  not  with  the  seen  and  the  tem¬ 
poral,  but  with  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  We  are 
denizens  of  the  great  region  of  spiritual  life,  even 
as  in  the  Infinite  Spirit  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  And  without  following  other  trains  of 
thought  which  grow  out  of  this  fact,  I  remark  that 
there  is  a  soothing  and  consolatory  influence  in 
contemplating  it.  I  allude  to  the  connection  which 
thus  we  have  with  the  departed  —  with  those  whom 
we  love,  but  who  have  vanished  from  our  sight. 
We  should  cherish  the  idea  of  their  actual  existence, 
and  speak  of  them  not  as  dead  but  living.  It  is 
well  to  retain  the  recollection  of  their  mortal  forms ; 
to  put  away  with  tender  reverence  the  bodies  in 
which  they  were  enshrined,  and  upon  which  their 
expression  was  stamped.  But  let  us  not  confound 
them  with  the  tenement  from  which  they  have  de¬ 
parted,  with  the  garment  which  they  have  dropped, 
17 
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with  the  veil  which  they  have  thrown  aside  forever. 
Let  us  not  linger  around  the  place  which  contains 
their  mortal  relics,  as  though  it  contained  them. 
Can  we  suppose  that  the  thought  which  communed 
with  us,  the  affections  that  clung  to  us,  the  spirit 
that  knew  us,  sleeps  there  ?  Let  us,  then,  consider 
them  as  actually  in  being,  as  alive,  somewhere,  in 
the  unseen  but  immortal  realm. 

If  we  habitually  cherish  this  consideration,  it  will 
yield  many  good  influences  for  us.  It  will  relieve 
the  sense  of  bereavement.  After  all,  the  dead  have 
not  left  that  void  in  existence  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  feel.  They  are  still  linked  to  us  by  living  ties. 
The  power  by  which  they  really  communed  with  us 
while  they  were  upon  the  earth,  which  touched  us 
closer  than  any  bodily  peculiarity,  survives  and  is 
active  still.  Thus  the  feeling  of  loneliness  is 
abated,  and  the  awe  of  the  spiritual  world  is  min¬ 
gled  with  a  loving  confidence.  And  the  thought 
which  will  sometimes  suggest  itself;  the  thought 
that  the  departed  are  nearer  to  us,  and  more  aware 
of  us  than  we  know,  may  not  be  a  mere  fancy. 
The  sentiment  which  has  consecrated  night  as  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  spiritual  season,  may  not  be  all  a  delusion. 
In  that  still  time,  the  flood  of  human  passion  is  at 
rest,  and  the  grosser  forms  of  being  are  obscured. 
A  dull  and  drossy  weight  is  lifted  from  the  soul, 
and  we  rise  more  easily  to  communion  with  higher 
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realities.  Our  sympathy  with  nature,  and  with 
things  beyond  nature,  is  more  quick  and  refined. 
We  have  the  view  of  other  worlds,  too,  rolling  in 
calm  splendor  through  the  noon  of  night ;  the  track¬ 
less  infinitude  of  the  firmament  excites  our  awe  at 
the  vastness  in  which  we  stand ;  and  we  think  of 
the  peopled  spaces  that  lie  all  around  us.  These 
peculiarities  of  the  hour,  make  more  slight  the  bar¬ 
rier  between  us  and  the  spiritual  world.  And  who 
shall  say  that  then  the  departed  may  not  visit  us, 
unseen  by  our  mortal  vision,  yet  mingling  as  reali¬ 
ties  with  our  dreams;  or,  unknown  though  not 
unfelt  by  us,  touching,  as  they  pass,  our  wakeful 
and  thoughtful  souls  !  Surely,  these  suggestions 
are  full  of  consolation,  and  of  purifying  influence. 

At  all  events,  I  say  again,  let  us  consider  the 
departed  as  in  active  being.  If  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  —  the  worthies  of  old,  —  cluster  on  the 
heavenly  hills ;  if  Moses  wears  a  glory  more  celes¬ 
tial  than  that  which  he  bore  from  the  awful  mount ; 
if  Elijah  is  clothed  with  a  radiance  brighter  than 
the  wheels  of  his  fiery  chariot ;  if  Stephen’s  face 
still  shines  like  an  angel’s,  but  is  mingled  now  with 
no  hue  of  death;  if  all  these  are  existent  yet,  be¬ 
cause  God  ‘  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living,’  let  us  feel  that  even  the  least  find  a  home 
somewhere  in  the  hospitable  universe,  and  in  the 
sustaining  Omnipresence  of  the  Father. 
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Finally,  this  fact  of  Spiritual  Existence  fur¬ 
nishes  the  highest  motive  of  conduct,  and  suggests 
the  great  purpose  of  our  individual  being.  If  we 
are  really  spirits,  bound  to  this  destiny,  linked  to 
this  lofty  relationship,  how  should  we  live  ?  Surely, 
not  as  creatures  of  mere  sense  —  as  those  to  whom 
this  earth  is  all,  or  who  are  to  dwell  among  earthly 
associations  forever.  But  we  should  set  up  some 
higher  aim  than  pleasure  of  the  senses,  or  worldly 
aggrandizement.  Instead  of  wasting  our  opportu¬ 
nities  in  frivolous  thoughts,  or  sordid  uses,  we 
should  live  worthy  our  high  vocation,  training  our¬ 
selves  for  our  permanent  sphere  of  action,  employ¬ 
ing  this  world  for  an  end  beyond  itself. 

How  great,  then,  is  this  fact  of  Spiritual  Exist¬ 
ence  !  Wliat  a  solemn  grandeur  it  imparts  to  life  ! 
What  significance  to  its  discipline  !  And  what  an 
interest  it  gives  to  the  swift  passage  of  our  mortal 
being  !  Every  day  these  shores  of  time  change  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  Every  day  we  are  drifting  into  more 
unearthly  latitudes,  and  feel  the  breathings  of  im¬ 
mortal  air.  And  our  existence,  then,  is  ceaseless  ! 
Through  the  dusky  gates  of  the  grave,  out  into  the 
invisible  realm,  through  the  passages  of  eternity, 
this  being  of  ours  flows  on  forever !  It  is  a  famil¬ 
iar,  yet  it  is  a  startling  truth,  that  we  are  denizens 
of  the  immortal  world,  and,  frail  as  is  this  our 
crumbling  tabernacle,  humble  as  is  our  station  here. 
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enthralled  as  we  are  by  the  flesh,  we  shall  never 
die  !  The  stars  that  roll  in  glory  far  above  us,  and 
that  have  stood  out  so  long  upon  the  firmament  like 
figures  on  the  dial  of  eternity,  shall  fade  and  dis¬ 
appear.  But  we,  who  tremble  at  their  greatness, 
and  thirst  for  their  secrets,  shall  pass  and  live  be¬ 
yond  them.  Feel  the  beatings  of  your  heart !  It 
counts  oflf  the  moments  of  its  own  mechanism,  for 
they  are  numbered;  but  the  throbbings  of  your 
thought  shall  never  cease.  Observe  the  seal  which 
time  stamps  upon  your  brow  !  He  claims  all  this 
mortal  temple  for  his  own ;  but  the  soul  that  inhab¬ 
its  it  is  not  mortgaged  to  time.  Your  eyes,  per¬ 
haps,  are  growing  dim  with  age.  They  are  organs 
of  sense,  and  with  the  senses  must  perish ;  but  that 
which  now  looks  through  them  shall  gaze  upon 
immortal  years.  Familiar  as  is  this  fact  of  spirit¬ 
ual  existence,  do  we  live  in  the  realization  of  it  ? 

But,  by  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  counte¬ 
nance  the  humors  of  a  sick  fancy,  or  justify  the 
visions  of  a  strained  idealism.  This  world  is  no 
unreality.  It  is  real ;  for  here  spirit  acts,  and  is 
acted  upon.  Human  life  is  not  a  phantom-show,  a 
mere  cataract  of  being  descending  from  unseen 
heights  and  disappearing  into  unfathomable  depths ; 
but  it  is  an  intense  fact,  a  real  scene ;  for  Christ 
has  descended  into  it,  and  passed  through  its  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  by  it  is  wrought  out  the  sacred  discipline 
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of  our  nature.  We  should  not  consider  this  life  as 
worthless,  and  make  the  next  the  sole  object  of  our 
anxiety.  No  ;  the  great  fact  is  this  —  that  we  are 
spiritual  beings  here  —  that  there  is  no  sharp  sep¬ 
aration  between  this  state  and  the  other.  To  live 
well  and  truly,  to  live  according  to  our  highest  ideal 
here,  to  follow  now  the  great  Example,  constitutes 
that  divine  action,  that  living  unto  God,  which  is 
the  true  glory  of  immortality.  In  such  manner, 
then,  let  us  live ;  so,  when  called  hence,  we  shall 
feel  that  we  are  passing  into  no  inhospitable  and 
gloomy  region,  but  that  wherever  we  may  dwell,  we 
shall  still  live  unto  God,  supported  by  Omnipotence, 
cared  for  by  Infinite  Wisdom  and  solicitude,  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  stores  of  inexhaustible  Love. 


t 
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BY  MBS.  S.  C.  E.  MAYO. 

Whence  came  tliis  little  phantom 
That  flits  about  my  room  — 
That ’s  here  from  early  morning 
Until  the  twilight  gloom  ? 
Forever  dancing,  dancing, 

She  haunts  the  wall  and  floor. 
And  frolics  in  the  sunshine 
Around  the  open  door. 

The  ceiling  by  the  table 

She  makes  her  choice  retreat. 
For  there  a  little  human-girl 
Is  wont  to  have  her  seat. 

They  take  a  dance  together  — 

A  crazy  little  jig ; 

And  sure  two  baby  witches 
Ne’er  ran  so  wild  a  rig ! 

They  pat  their  hands  together 
With  frantic  jumps  and  springs, 
Until  you  almost  fancy 
You  catch  the  gleam  of  wings. 
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Shrill  shrieks  the  human  baby 
In  the  madness  of  dehght, 

And  back  return  loud  echoes 
From  the  little  shadow  sprite. 

At  morning  by  my  bedside 
When  first  the  birdies  sing, 

Up  starts  the  little  phantom 
With  a  merry  laugh  and  spring. 

She  WOOS  me  from  my  pillow 
With  her  little  coaxing  arms  ; 

I  go  where’er  she  beckons  — 

A  victim  to  her  charms. 

At  night  I  still  am  haunted 
By  glimpses  of  her  face  ; 

Her  features  on  my  pillow 
By  moonlight  I  can  trace. 

Whence  came  this  shadow-baby 
That  haunts  my  heart  and  home  ? 

What  kindly  hand  hath  sent  her 
And  wherefore  hath  she  come  r 

Long  be  her  dancing  image 
Our  guest  by  night  and  day, 

'  For  lonely  were  our  dwelling 
If  she  were  now  away. 

Far  happier  hath  our  home  been, 
More  blest  than  e’er  before. 

Since  first  that  little  shadow 
Came  gliding  through  our  door. 
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BY  A.  B.  GBOSH. 

There  is  a  love  of  tlie  marvellous,  and  an  awe 
if  not  reverence  of  tlie  mysterious,  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  which  disposes  ‘  savage,  saint,  and 
sage  ’  to  he  superstitious.  We  are  superstitious. 
You  may  smile  at  the  assertion,  or  deny  it  for  your¬ 
self,  hut  it  is  because  your  superstitions  seem  so 
reasonable  and  well  proved  to  you,  that  you  do 
not  call  them  by  that  name.  Being  accustomed  to 
the  superstitions  of  those  around  you,  they  do  not 
seem  so  very  strange  or  irrational ;  hence,  are  not 
superstitions  to  you.  But  those  queer  notions  of 
some  rude  or  far-off  people,  how  unreasonable  and 
absurd  do  they  seem  —  how  superstitious  they  are  ! 

Thus  may  we  go  through  life,  never  realizing 
how  deceitful  are  our  judgments,  when  self-love 
and  pride  influence  our  minds.  But  let  a  long, 
weary,  wasting,  and  painful  disease  invade  the 
frame  —  let  months  and  years  be  measured  out  by 
spasms  of  torture  —  let  medical  skill  and  science  be 
exerted  in  vain,  and  all  the  arts  of  the  most  assidu¬ 
ous  nurses  prove  useless  in  mitigating  the  suffering^ 
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and  you  will  find  this  innate  feeling  gain  strength  as 
the  physical  decays.  For  now  let  the  voice  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  urge  the  trial  of  some  most  ab¬ 
surd  but  simple  charm,  ‘  which  may  do  good,  and 
can  certainly  do  no  harm,^  and  you  will  strongly 
incline  to  resort  to  it  —  you  would  resort  to  it,  were 
it  not  for  fear  of  ridicule. 

Or  let  travelling  finish  home  education,  and  lib¬ 
erate  the  mind  from  the  narrowness  which  long  con¬ 
tinuance  among  the  same  people,  manners,  customs, 
and  set  of  opinions  has  permitted ;  or  let  a  long 
residence  among  a  strange  people  make  the  friends 
and  associates  of  your  early  home,  strangers  to 
you,  and,  on  your  return  among  them,  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  that  they  practice  or  believe  some 
singular  superstitions.  But  consider  more  closely, 
and  you  will  remember  that  you  once  did  the  same, 
even  while  you  deemed  yourself  free  from  such 
weakness ;  and  that  it  is  you,  not  they,  that  have 
changed. 

Having  discovered  that  you,  yourself,  are  not  as 
free  from  these  feelings  as  you  had  supposed,  select 
a  few  individuals  whom  you  deem  most  free  from  all 
vulgar  superstitions  and  early  weaknesses.  Gain 
their  confidence,  and  then  in  some  dim,  quiet  hour, 
when  you  and  they  are  all  secluded  from  observa¬ 
tion,  recount  some  singular  circumstance  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  nature  that  has  occurred  to  you ;  and  in  a 
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great  majority  of  cases,  they  will  sympathize  in 
your  wonder,  and  repay  your  confidence,  by  nar¬ 
rating  some  wonderful  events  which  have  occurred 
to  them,  which  they  cannot  account  for,  which  they 
firmly  believe,  and  which  exert  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  feelings,  even  at  this  time.  In  short, 
were  it  not  for  the  tone  of  ridicule  and  seeming 
incredulity  with  which  all  such  feelings  are  treated, 
you  would  find  very  few  who  would  not  avow  their 
repugnance  at  being  left  alone  with  a  dead  body,  or 
passing  a  burying  ground  at  night  —  their  shudder¬ 
ing  at  the  howling  of  a  dog,  or  their  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  many  things  deemed  ‘  unlucky.’ 

The  belief  which  generally  prevails  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  has  a  touch  of  science  in 
it  sufficient  to  sanctify  it  to  many  minds  that  would 
reject  it  at  once,  could  it  be  shown  that  the  tides 
are  not  caused  by  lunar  attraction.  But  that 
theory  being  generally  received,  they  conceive  it 
reasonable  that  Luna  should  powerfully  exert  her 
influence  on  all  fluids.  Hence  people  regard  her 
changes,  quarter  by  quarter,  as  making  the  weather ; 
though  day  by  day  she  changes  just  as  much  as 
she  does  at  the  time  she  ends  one  quarter  and 
begins  another.  And  not  content  with  allowing  the 
moon  to  rule  the  atmosphere  and  the  clouds,  they 
permit  her  to  regulate  the  flow  of  juices  in  fruits, 
sap  in  vegetables,  and  moisture  in  every  thing. 
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Hence,  in  various  sections  of  our  enliglitened  land, 
people  are  found  wlio  pick  their  apples,  sow  their 
seed,  and  cut  down  their  timber,  kill  their  pork  and 
beef,  boil  their  soap,  and  dip  their  candles,  build 
their  ovens  and  chimneys,  and  put  up  their  stoves, 
spread  manure,  and  cut  their  hair  and  nails,  and,  in 
short,  regulate  the  doings  of  their  farms,  shops,  and 
households  by  the  moon’s  changes.  An  old  lady 
once  complained  that  one  of  her  flat-irons  must 
have  been  cast  in  the  wrong  sign  of  the  moon, 
because  it  would  not  hold  heat  as  well  as  the  other  ! 
And  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  if  compelled  by  the 
severity  of  weather  in  th^  fall,  to  put  up  his  stove 
before  the  right  sign  of  the  moon  occurs,  always 
takes  it  apart  again  at  the  proper  time,  that  he 
may  put  it  up  in  the  right  sign.  For  so  great  is 
the  influence  of  that  luminary,  that  if  not  obeyed 
in  the  right  season,  she  extends  her  wrath  over  the 
imfortunate  object  at  all  other  seasons;  and  the 
consequence  is  smoky  stoves  and  chimneys,  shrink¬ 
ing  pork  and  beef,  rotten  apples,  wormy  and  de¬ 
caying  timber,  true  soap  turning  to  falsehood  and 
lye,  and  cold  flat-irons  ! 

But  all  superstitions  do  not  rest  on  as  scientific  a 
basis  as  this  general  one  —  though  I  doubt  not  that 
many  of  these  here  named  and  others  as  popular, 
might  be  traced  far  beyond  the  discovery  of  the 
moon’s  influence  on  the  tides  of  the  ocean  —  proba- 
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bly  back  into  tbe  depths  of  heathen  darkness,  when 
;  Dian’s  silver  bow  was  worshipped,  and  its  supposed 

indications  were  obeyed  with  a  deep  and  fervent 
devotion. 

Nor  have  these  superstitions  been  confined  to  the 
‘  vulgar  herd,’  or  ‘  the  common  people.’  Many  an 
aristocratic  form  is  moved,  many  an  enlightened 
and  refined  mind  is  influenced  by  them.  Galileo, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  would  turn  back  and 
withhold  his  feet  from  a  journey  if  a  hare  crossed 
his  path.  And  the  common  superstition  of  that 
period,  as  well  as  a  much  later  one,  extended  the  ill 
omen  to  a  priest  and  a  woman’s  crossing  a  road 
before  the  traveller.  For  it  was  a  common  saying, 

I  that  there  never  was  a  mischievous  plot  devised  by 

one  who  shall  be  nameless,  that  had  not  among  its 
agents  a  priest  or  a  woman  !  How  many  are  there, 
also,  who  laugh  at  all  popular  superstitions  in 
regard  to  the  moon’s  influence,  but  who,  neverthe¬ 
less,  are  careful  to  see  it  on  its  first  appearance  as 
‘  the  new  moon,’  over  the  right  rather  than  the  left 
shoulder.  Not  that  they  have  any  faith  in  the 
thing  (oh,  no  —  not  they  !)  but  then  it  can  do  no 
I  harm  to  see  it  thus  the  first  time. 

Unlucky  days  and  unlucky  hours  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  list  of  popular  superstitions.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  them  in  this 
>  article  ;  but  there  is  one  in  which  I  myself  place  so 
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great  a  degree  of  faith,  that  I  must  name  it,  even 
thought  the  reader  should  laugh  heartily  at  my  easy 
credulity.  The  hour  before  dinner  is  said  to  be  an 
unlucky  one  in  which  to  ask  the  payment  of  a  bill 
or  the  granting  of  a  favor.  Superstitious  though 
it  be,  I  would  urge  all  my  friends  to  observe  it, 
especially  in  regard  to  wealthy  epicures ;  and  rather 
select  an  hour  or  two  after  that  meal.  My  recom¬ 
mendation  has  the  common  merit,  that  ‘  if  it  does 
no  good,  it  can,  at  the  least,  do  no  harm.’ 

A  volume  would  be  required  to  name  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  charms  and  incantations  of  a  remedial 
character  —  to  classify  the  various  modes  and  con¬ 
sequent  virtues  of  scraping  elder  bark  or  stripping 
peach  leaves  —  to  give  the  seventy-nine  recipes  for 
the  cure  of  the  fever  and  ague  which  were  kindly 
given  me  during  a  six  months’  siege  of  that  disease 
—  or  to  describe  all  the  virtues  of  the  hour  before 
sun  rise,  and  of  the  magic  numbers  three,  seven, 
and  nine.  To  take  three  times,  omit  three,  and  so 
on  alternately,  until  three  times  three  has  been 
accomplished  of  administering  and  omitting,  is  a 
great  mystery  in  this  department  of  the  healing  art. 
Taken  in  silence  and  fasting,  has  also  its  wonderful 
virtues.  But  it  would  require  the  wondrous  skill 
and  wisdom,  which  nature  bestows  only  on  ‘the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  ’  to  recount  and  ex¬ 
plain  all  these  magic  charms  and  wonders. 
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The  sacred  volume  has  a  large  share  in  popular 
superstitions.  Many  a  child  has  not  only  been  made 
to  live  according  to  its  teachings,  but  to  sleep  and  to 
die  upon  its  sublime  revelations.  It  is  believed  to 
be  a  safeguai'd  against  witches  and  fairies,  and  a 
sure  preventive  of  convulsions,  if  placed  under  the 
infant’s  pillow ;  and  should  the  child  die,  its  death 
is  rendered  easy,  and  the  flight  of  its  spirit  is 
secure  from  evil  spirits  while  the  Bible  is  there. 
Ezekiel,  xvi.  6,  is  supposed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood,  not  im  applying  it 
to  the  wound  or  ruptured  blood-vessel,  but  in  men¬ 
tally  repeating  it  while  your  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
suflferer,  and  with  your  will  actively  exerted  in 
desiring  his  or  her  recovery.  It  must  be  repeated 
slowly,  three  times.  The  passage  reads  thus :  — 
‘  And  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted 
in  thine  own  blood,  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou 
wast  in  thy  blood.  Live :  Yea,  I  said  unto  thee, 
when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live.’  There  are 
many  others  of  the  same  character,  which  are 
employed  in  the  cure  of  various  singular  and  diffi¬ 
cult  diseases.  If  they  are  not  more  efficacious  than 
the  appliances  of  the  medical  man,  they  are  at  least 
not  more  dangerous  and  less  costly;  for  it  is  a 
settled  principle  that  no  money  must  be  taken  by 
the  operator,  and  that  the  mode  of  cure  must  be 
guarded  with  great  secrecy. 
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Another  use  made  of  the  Scriptures  hy  popular 
superstition,  is,  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  the  partner 
matrimonial.  Kuth,  i.  16,  17,  is  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  key  is  inserted  in  the  volume,  so  that  the 
lock  part  touches  the  text,  and  the  handle  projects 
from  the  side  or  end  of  the  book.  Being  secured  in 
this  position  by  a  cord  or  ribbon  tied  around  the 
Bible,  one  of  each  sex  rests  the  handle  of  the  key 
on  the  fore-fingers  of  their  right  hands,  so  that  the 
volume  is  suspended  between  them.  They  then 
solemnly  and  slowly  repeat  together  the  passage, 
looking  steadfastly  at  each  other.  If  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  married  together,  the  book  will  slowly 
turn  on  their  fingers,  and  fall  before  they  complete 
the  third  repetition  of  the  verses.  But  if  their 
paths  in  life  are  asunder,  the  book  will  not  move  a 
jot.  It  requires  steady  nerves,  however,  and  on 
hath  sides,  to  keep  it  from  turning  for  so  long  a 
period.  Should  the  match  be  undesirable  to  either 
of  the  parties,  there  is  this  consolation  left  —  I 
have  known  the  sign  to  fail  several  times.  ‘  The 
fault  was  not  in  the  science,  however,  but  in  the 
subjects !  ’ 
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THE  FIRST  THEFT 

BY  MRS.  H.J.  LEWIS. 

Softly !  softly  ! 
While  the  beggar  at  the  door 
Tells  his  tale  of  sorrow  o’er, 

And  my  mother’s  sweetest  smile 
Doth  his  present  woes  beguile, 

If  on  tip-toe  I  can  reach 

Cake  or  sweetmeat,  pear  or  peach, 

I  will  scamper  with  my  prize. 

Ere  she  turns  her  watchful  eyes. 

Philo,  hush !  and  come  with  me 
’Neath  the  spreading  apple-tree. 
There  with  singing  birds  around. 
Sunlight  trembling  on  the  ground. 
Sparkling  waters,  sunny  skies, 
Come,  my  playmate,  share  my  prize 

Softly !  softly ! 

For  a  gentle  voice  within 
"SMiispers,  ’t  is  a  step  in  sin  ; 
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And  that  dark  and  thorny  road 
Turns  thy  feet  away  from  God ! 

Keep  thy  soul  in  morning  light, 
Fresh  and  glowing,  calm  and  bright ! 

Through  thine  after  days  of  life. 
When  thy  soul  is  sick  of  strife, 

AVhen  amid  the  throng  of  men 
Thoughts  come  back  of  cot  and  glen. 
When  of  saving  care  bereft. 

Think  of  this  repented  theft. 

Softly !  softly ! 

With  the  jarring  tones  of  earth 
Mingle  those  of  purer  birth ; 

And  the  burden  of  their  lay 
Melts  into  the  heart  away : 

Bend  in  faith  thy  spirit’s  ear. 

And  thou  canst  not  fail  to  hear. 
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PATIENCE. 

BT  A.  D.  MATO. 

In  the  Christian  character  there  are  some  virtues 
upon  which  all  its  beauty  and  excellence  depends. 
They  are  essential  to  the  symmetrical  proportion  of 
the  spiritual  nature.  Destitute  of  them,  a  man, 
though  possessing  many  estimable  qualities,  cannot 
be  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.  They  fulfil  certain 
conditions  without  which  the  moral  faculties  cannot 
work.  As  the  invisible  atmosphere  surrounds  us 
and  gives  us  the  life  and  strength  by  which  we  labor, 
so  do  these  virtues  form  a  medium  essential  to  our 
spiritual  existence  and  vigor. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  this  class  is  the 
moral  quality  indicated  by  the  title  of  our  article  — 
Patience.  Reflection  or  experience  must  sooner  or 
later  teach  us  all  that  there  can  be  no  true  progress 
in  religion  or  any  other  worthy  object  of  pursuit, 
until  we  have  acquired  it.  We  have  a  ‘  race  ’  to 
‘  run,’  but  it  must  be  ‘  run  with  patience ;  ’ 
otherwise  the  reward  is  not  gained.  There  are  no 
results  too  great  to  be  anticipated  for  him  who  works 
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with  energy  and  patience.  All  obstacles  will  finally 
be  worn  out  by  him.  Even  in  cases  of  decided 
inferiority  of  natural  power,  we  see  it  triumphing 
over  all  hinderances,  and  achieving  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  results.  It  is  an  essential  faculty  in  the  man 
of  great  genius,  for  without  it  his  gigantic  powers 
would  never  obtain  their  full  development.  But  he 
who  has  failed  to  acquire  it  can  never  look  forward 
to  greatness  of  any  kind.  He  may  astonish  men 
for  a  time,  but  will  disappoint  their  expectations. 
His  work  will  be  fragmentary,  and  at  best  will  only 
excite  a  regret  that  he  did  so  little.  This  rule  is 
inexorable.  It  applies  in  every  occupation  of  life, 
from  the  lowest  mechanical  employment  to  the 
highest  intellectual  effort.  The  man  who  makes 
a  pin,  or  he  that  writes  an  Iliad,  or,  more  than  this, 
fashions  his  spirit  to  a  perfect  manhood,  can  never 
do  his  work  well  unless  he  is  patient.  In  all 
things;  ^  He  that  endureih  unto  the  end,'  shall 
be  saved. 

I  need  not  say  that  men  are  sadly  deficient  in 
this  rare  virtue.  In  fact,  this  deficiency  is  one  of 
the  great  sins  of  our  age  and  our  nation.  Our 
own  country  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  it.  We  have 
sprung  into  existence  in  a  day.  From  a  condition 
of  servitude  and  weakness,  in  little  more  than  half 
a  century  we  have  become  a  republic  populous  and 
extensive,  abounding  in  wealth  and  energy.  All 
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this  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  ourselves  as  exceptions  to  all  rules  of 
progress.  Time  and  space  we  have  already  annihi¬ 
lated  for  our  convenience  ;  and  why  should  not  the 
laws  of  social  and  individual  discipline  be  as  yield¬ 
ing  ?  To  a  calm  spectator,  our  country  presents 
a  scene  of  almost  frantic  exertion  and  impatience. 
America  is  the  mad-house  of  the  world.  Our 
people  are  determined  that  every  thing  shall  be 
done  quickly.  A  mountain  is  levelled  in  a  week. 
A  railroad  darts  through  a  pathless  wilderness 
almost  while  it  is  projected,  and  we  read  the 
speeches  of  members  of  Congress  before  they  have 
taken  their  seats.  And  this  fever  of  impatience  is 
seen  in  our  private  life.  Our  young  men  are  eager 
for  public  duties  as  soon  as  the  rudiments  of  then- 
education  are  learned.  We  must  have  schools  to 
cram  the  alphabet  into  the  brains  of  infants.  We 
must  learn  to  write  in  one  course  of  twelve  evenings, 
and  acquire  Latin  and  French  in  ‘  six  easy  lessons.’ 
We  obtain  our  science  and  history  from  lectures  an 
hour  long,  and  our  knowledge  of  literature  from 
reviews.  We  ‘  make  ’  great  ‘  haste  to  be  rich,’ 
and  work  as  no  other  people  work  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  gorging  ourselves  with  our  food,  stealing 
sleep  from  nature,  and  running  from  the  table  or 
the  bed  to  the  place  of  business.  And  so  with  our 
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moral  and  religious  affairs.  Our  people  truly  ‘  make 
a  business  ’  of  their  religion.  The  most  popular 
sects  are  those  which  are  distinguished  for  revivals 
and  excitement.  The  ‘  kingdom  of  Heaven  ’  is 
taken  by  storm.  The  preachers  are  disheartened  , 
if  one  sermon  does  not  convert  as  many  as  Peter 
converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Our  reform¬ 
ers  think  they  can  strangle  a  public  evil  that  has 
existed  for  ages,  by  holding  one  mass  meeting,  and 
passing  one  series  of  resolutions.  Because  selfish¬ 
ness  yet  pervades  society,  we  are  gravely  told  that 
the  world  is  sliding  down  to  perdition,  and  the 
gradual  effects  of  godly  effort  to  redeem  men  are 
ridiculed ! 

Now  industry  and  zeal  are  good,  but  united  with 
impatience,  they  only  result  in  confusion.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  our  method  of  living  and  acting  are, 
that  we  have  few  great  scholars,  but  many  pretend¬ 
ers  ;  a  great  country  torn  by  intestine  divisions ; 
a  system  of  trade  and  commerce  as  fluctuating  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  a  church  ringing  with  con¬ 
troversy,  and  yearly  convulsed  with  excitements  and 
violent  spasms,  which  are  not  religion.  Meanwhile 
our  people  lose  their  health  by  their  unwearied 
application  to  business ;  —  foreigners  call  us  a  nation 
of  invalids ;  —  or  worse,  they  lose  their  temper  and 
become  nervous  and  hard,  more  like  machines  to  do 
a  certain  piece  of  work,  than  noble  men,  instructed 
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and  disciplined  in  all  lovely  and  excellent  things. 
We  are  reaping  the  hitter  fruits  of  our  impatience. 
We  must  be  content  with  the  rewards  of  moderate 
human  exertions.  We  cannot  be  omnipotent.  We 
cannot  hurry  Almighty  Providence.  Our  insane 
efforts  to  do  so,  will  only  exhaust  our  energies  and 
lead  us  farther  from  the  objects  we  would  attain. 

Let  us  now  reflect  upon  a  few  reasons  for  culti¬ 
vating  this  virtue  of  Patience,  and  thus  convince 
ourselves  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  Impatience. 

All  truly  great  results  are  the  work  of  time.  They 
ripen  slowly,  and  cannot  be  forced  into  maturity. 

Is  not  this  seen  in  the  world  of  matter  ?  The 
rocks  are  the  gradual  accumulation  of  centuries. 
The  mountains,  the  oceans,  the  deep  caverns  of  the 
earth,  were  not  made  in  a  day.  Long  ages  before  the 
life  of  man,  was  our  planet  forming  to  be  his  habita¬ 
tion,  and  even  now  the  mighty  labor  is  going  on.  God 
works  slowly,  and  man  must  wait.  The  lofty  tree 
that  waves  above  your  dwelling,  and  shelters  you 
from  the  sun,  and  invites  the  birds  to  waken  you 
with  their  singing,  and  sways  in  the  wind,  and 
trembles  in  the  soft  air  like  a  living  creature,  was 
once  but  a  little  green  shoot  in  the  ground.  And 
how  many  showers  have  watered  it,  and  how  often 
has  the  sun  risen  to  warm  it,  and  how  many  hard 
winters  has  it  lived  through,  while  growing  up  to 
ts  present  fulness  of  life  !  The  man  that  planted 
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it  has  been  carried  out  of  the  door,  through  its 
shadow,  to  the  grave  ;  the  children  that  watched  its 
youth  have  grown  old  and  died ;  the  family  circle 
has  been  rent,  and  the  roof  above  them  has  fallen. 
And  now  in  its  prime  it  waves  above  a  new  dwelling, 
and  shades  a  new  generation  !  The  impatience  of 
man  could  never  make  one  leaf  grow.  It  could  de¬ 
stroy,  but  not  create. 

And  so  in  spiritual  growth.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  slow  and  difficult.  When  we  see 
the  operations  of  a  great  mind,  we  think  that  such 
power  is  easily  acquired.  But  that  grace  and  ease 
which  now  charm  us,  even  in  the  man  of  the  greatr 
est  natural  endowments,  are  the  result  of  years  of 
labor.  Many  a  time  has  that  man  almost  despaired. 
Many  a  sad  hour  has  he  had  over  his  books.  Many 
a  day  when  his  faculties  were  stupefied.  His  know¬ 
ledge  at  times  seemed  to  desert  him,  his  power  of  com¬ 
manding  his  acquisitions  was  apparently  lost.  Every 
thing  was  hazy  and  unsatisfactory.  He  felt  like 
one  in  a  tangled  thicket,  where  it  was  as  difficult  to 
retreat  as  to  proceed.  And  yet  he  pushed  resolutely 
on,  trusting  to  the  invariable  laws  of  the  mind. 
Then,  one  by  one,  difficulties  vanished ;  now  and 
then  a  rare  thought  would  flash  upon  him  and  clear 
up  a  doubtful  point ;  gradually  things  fell  into  their 
proper  relations,  and  he  now  wields  his  knowledge 
as  a  skilful  soldier  his  weapon,  and  calmly  goes  for- 
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ward  to  new  victories.  He  is  a  scholar ;  but  patience 
no  less  than  nature  has  made  him  one.  Had  he 
faltered  at  the  first  obstacle,  however  brilliant  his 
genius,  his  failure  would  have  been  certain.  There 
is  no  error  more  common  and  destructive  than  that 
which  supposes  great  men  to  become  so  by  accident 
or  indolence.  It  is  true  they  do  not  always  labor  in 
the  same  manner  that  other  men  do ;  but  before  they 
become  powerful,  there  is  a  long  period  of  work. 
Cromwell  was  not  made  by  the  English  Revolution. 
He  had  thought  long  and  solemnly  about  many 
things  in  his  retirement,  and  when  the  time  called 
him,  he  stepped  forth  —  a  furnished  man.  Patrick 
Henry’s  eloquence  was  not  the  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances.  No  man  can  tell  how  many  nights  he  had 
‘lain  sleepless  upon  his  pillow,  his  brain  teeming 
with  great  thoughts  he  could  not  shape  to  words. 
While  men  thought  him  idle,  his  soul  was  wearied 
with  toil  and  effort.  So  is  it  with  all  true  great¬ 
ness.  It  grows ;  it  must  wait  in  'patience  its  ap¬ 
pointed  time. 

Great  moral  excellence  is  not  obtained  without 
patience.  The  Christian  character  is  formed  grad¬ 
ually.  Of  course  there  is  a  time  when  the  wor 
begins,  and  this  period  is  to  many  souls  one  of 
sorrowful  and  joyful  experience.  There  are  also 
times  in  the  good  man’s  life,  when  he  is  more  alive 
than  at  others  to  the  realities  of  existence, — blessed 
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hours  of  lofty  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  or  dark 
days  of  self-condemnation,  succeeded  by  a  new 
awakening  of  faith  and  love.  But  such  events  are 
not  of  every  day  occurrence.  The  work  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  life  moves  on  slowly.  Through  toil  and  dis¬ 
couragement  and  mortification  is  it  carried  forward. 
The  best  man  is  often  tempted  to  despair,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  himself  incorrigible,  and  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  passions  and  appetites.  How 
difficult  is  it  to  conquer  one  bad  habit,  to  check  the 
tendency  to  anger  which  rises  a  hundred  times  a  day 
— not  only  to  restrain  its  expression  but  to  drive 
out  the  feeling  itself  from  the  heart ;  to  smother  the 
utterance  of  contempt  or  the  cruel  jest  that  tempts 
us  to  a  momentary  indulgence  of  mirth,  but  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  him  who  suffers  from  it ;  to  fight 
a  battle  hourly  against  some  destructive  appetite  that 
will  not  let  us  alone,  but  thrusts  its  hated  presence 
into  every  scene,  and  wears  us  out  with  its  importu¬ 
nities.  This  is  the  trial  of  our  patience,  to  go  on 
from  day  to  day  in  the  face  of  such  discourage¬ 
ments,  harrassed  by  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  ashamed 
that  we  are  no  better,  yet  shrinking  from  the  strong 
effort  of  will  that  can  make  us  so,  and  looking  not 
for  our  reward  among  men,  but  finding  it  in  the 
possession  of  virtue  itself.  And  equally  laborious 
are  our  efforts  to  reform  others,  and  equally  fruitless 
unless  accompanied  by  patience. 
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Sucli  is  the  law  of  God  in  the  development  of  all 
things.  In  Nature,  in  Intellectual  Discipline,  in 
Religious  Culture,  great  results  are  the  reward  of 
'patient,  continued  exertion.  It  is  useless  to  com¬ 
plain  of  such  an  arrangement.  We  can  alter  no¬ 
thing  by  our  fretfulness.  Our  duty  is  submission. 
And  if  we  learn  these  virtues,  and  go  about  our 
work  chastened  and  fortified  by  them,  we  shall  not 
long  be  ignorant  of  their  use.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  bless  God  that  all  things  did  not  yield 
to  our  impatient  haste ;  —  that  we  have  been  forced, 
in  our  very  effort  to  obtain  blessings,  to  acquire 
virtues  of  more  value  than  the  objects  we  sought. 
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TO  THE  CHILD  OF  A  POET. 

(From  the  German  of  Uhland.) 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  E.  MAYO. 

Thou  Poet-child,  right  welcome  be 
Within  the  golden  door  of  being  ! 

Most  fitly  chosen  gifts  for  thee 
Are  Poem  and  prophetic  saying. 

In  mighty  times  dost  thou  awake, 

In  earnest  days  and  full  of  wonder ; 

AVhen  o’er  thy  infant  rest  doth  break 
A  holy  warfare’s  solemn  thunder. 

But  thou  art  happy,  sleeping  in 
Hereditary  poet-di-eamings 

Of  azure  skies,  and  woodlands  green, 

Of  trees,  and  fiowers,  and  starlight  gleamings ! 

Meanwhile  the  storm  has  met  its  doom  ; 

The  clouds  that  dimmed  the  age  have  broken  ; 

Fitly  dost  thou,  a  virgin^  bloom, 
liOve’s  coming  empire  to  betoken  ! 


TO  THE  CHILD  OP  A  POET. 


What  to  thy  Father’s  songs  was  given 
As  merely  prophet  Faith’s  forseeing, 
Shall,  from  the  happy  fields  of  Heaven, 
As  Life,  rich  Life,  o’erflow  thy  being. 
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BY  MBS.  C.  M.  SAWYEB.' 

Give  me  the  pebble,  little  one,  that  I 
To  yon  bright  pool  may  hurtle  it  away. 

Look  !  how ’t  has  changed  its  blue  to  sombre  grey. 
And  blotted  out  the  image  of  the  sky  ! 

So  -when  our  spuits  calm  and  placid  lie, 

AVhen  all  the  passions  of  our  bosom  sleep, 

And,  from  its  stirless  and  unruffled  deep 
Beams  up  a  heaven  as  bright  as  that  on  high. 

Some  pebble,  envy,  jealousy,  misdoubt, 

Dashed  in  our  bosom’s  slumbering  waves  to  jar. 
Will  cloud  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  soul 
And  blot  its  heaven  of  joy  and  beauty  out. 

Sin  !  fling  no  pebbles  in  my  soul,  to  mar 
Its  solemn  depths,  and  o’er  it  clouds  to  roll. 
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BT  HENRY  BACON. 

‘Nay,  gentle  friends,  earth  cannot  claim  the  soul ! 
Upward  and  onward  its  bold  flight  shall  be ; 

The  bosom  of  Eternal  Love  its  goal. 

And  light  its  crown,  and  bliss  its  destiny.’ 

The  Last  Lay.  S.  C.  E. 

Standing  in  tlie  shadow  of  the  Almighty’s  hand, 
bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  his  bereaving 
providence,  how  can  we  speak  worthily  of  her  who 
never  caused  a  sorrow  till  she  died  !  To  murmur 
is  to  sin ;  and  were  we  to  indulge  the  common 
strain  of  lamentation,  we  should  see  her  serene 
countenance,  with  those  dark,  glowing,  spiritual 
eyes  tenderly  rebuking  us,  and  the  quiet  smile 
around  the  lip  would  win  us  to  weave  the  pleasant 
fancies  that  bring  starry  lights  to  the  night  of  grief. 
The  story  of  her  life  shows  so  much  sought  and 
won,  —  the  deep  repose  of  her  spirit  amid  the  stern 
trials  it  pleased  God  to  bring  to  one  so  pure,  ex¬ 
hibits  so  much  to  be  copied,  and  the  sanctities  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  eternal  love  are  so  beautifully 
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commended  by  that  genius  that  never  wasted  a 
stroke  of  its  power,  —  so  much  have  we  to  be 
grateful  for,  while  we  feel  how  much  has  been 
taken  away,  that  we  are  in  a  strait  between  two,  — 
joy  and  depression,  —  hallowing  thoughts  of  heav¬ 
en  whither  she  has  gone,  and  anguish  of  soul  for  the 
beautiful  presence  no  more  on  the  earth  with 
changing  smile,  with  laughing  and  teary  eye,  with 
that  affluence  of  thought  and  sentiment  that  made 
us  rich  day  by  day. 

‘  In  prayer  I  ’ve  asked  submission  still, 

To  say,  “  Thy  will  be  done  !  ” 

But  like  the  sea-shell,  far  removed. 

Love  murmurs  for  its  own.’ 

We  are  still  human.  Our  divine  hope  does  not 
lift  us  to  a  complete  sovereignty  over  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  mortal  life ;  and  as  the  trembling  nerves, 
feeling  for  the  dissevered  member  of  the  frame, 
report  their  vain  attempts,  so  the  instincts  of  the 
soul  cannot  but  continue  to  remind  us  of  what  has 
been  taken  away.  We  are  human.  We  do  not 
yet  hold  angelic  relations.  And  though  a  pure 
spirit,  with  her  touch  on  the  door  of  Heaven,  and 
her  face  radiant  with  the  ‘  Good  night  ’  that  speaks 
of  a  happy  re-union  morning,  bids  us  not  to  mourn, 
we  can  only  lay  our  face  in  our  hands,  and  if  the 
tears  will  trickle  through  our  fingers,  we  must  let 
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ttem  drop  and  pray.  With  a  firm  faith  in  her 
immortality,  and  the  ‘  larger  movement  of  the 
unfettered  mind,’  we  know  the  manifestations  of 
that  mind  have  ceased  to  mortal  vision,  and  it  is 
this  that  will  not  let  us  stay  our  tears.  Julia, 
Charlotte,  Sarah,  —  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Jerauld,  and 
Mrs.  Mayo,  —  have  all  in  a  few  brief  years  left  us ; 
alike  in  purity  of  heart,  poetic  susceptibility,  depth 
of  sympathetic  feeling,  ardent  affection,  and  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  fervor.  In  each  case  the  ‘  Rose  ’ 
has  received  the  last  offerings  of  their  minds,  and 
thus  a  sacred  interest  has  been  given  to  the  series. 
While  the  ‘  Rose  ’  for  1848  was  in  preparation,  a 
dear  brother  of  the  editor  departed  this  life,  and  his 
last  gift  —  ^Immortality  ’  —  was  enfolded  in  that 
Rose.  And  now,  ere  the  anniversary  of  his  leav¬ 
ing  us  has  arrived,  she,  too,  takes  her  flight  and 
leaves  us  wondering  who  shall  go  next !  No  more 
to  our  hearing  will  flow  the  tones  of  the  harp  she 
swept  with  such  a  free  and  skillful  hand ;  and  that 
pen  which  wove  such  brilliant  fancies,  such  witching 
pleasantries,  such  elevating  conceptions  of  truth, 
and  such  animating  pictures  of  heroic  love  and 
enduring  sympathy,  must  lie  untouched.  Its  last 
line  has  been  written.  It  must  now  lie  still, 
though  so  late  employed  with  a  quickened  zeal,  as 
though  some  premonition  rested  on  the  spirit,  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  near  crisis.  What  shall  we  do  with  all 
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those  thoughts  of  ours  which  were  hers,  —  that 
were  poured  out  into  her  heart,  never  failing  to 
receive  a  large  increase,  ever  multiplying  the 
beautiful  aspects  of  her  estimable  soul  ?  How  shall 
we  bear  the  reply  of  ‘  Never  more  I  ’  when  we  ask 
for  her  footstep  on  the  threshold  of  our  home,  her 
presence  amid  our  dearest  things,  her  smile,  her 
voice,  the  exquisite  mirth  of  her  inventive  wit,  and 
all  those  dear  amenities  by  the  hearth  and  the  way- 
side  that  forced  into  life  within  us  the  principle  of 
happy  living.  As  we  muse  on  her  departure,  — 
her  angel  flight,  —  more  and  more  do  we  see  her 
worth ;  and  reverent  gratitude  for  what  we  have 
known,  wins  us  from  our  sorrow  that  we  can  know 
no  more  in  this  veiled  world. 

One  lonely  evening  in  August,  1836,  the  twi¬ 
light  was  made  holy  and  happy  to  me  by  reading  in 
manuscript  the  first  gift  of  ‘  S.  C.  E.’  That  neat, 
round  hand,  won  the  eye  at  once  ;  and  the  flow  of 
pure  thoughts  so  musically  expressed,  as  the  story 
of  ‘  Annette  Lee  ’  was  read,  charmed  me  into  bliss. 
I  saw  the  kindling  of  a  new  star,  and  believed  the 
prophecies' of  the  hour.  I  could  not  abide  alone, 
keeping  my  great  joy  unexpressed,  and  sought  to 
tell  it  to  one  who  became  her  chosen  and  dearly 
cherished  friend,  —  ‘  the  confident  of  her  hopes,  her 
feelings,  and  her  prayers.’  How  happy  we  talked 
of  the  new  spirit  whom  we  knew  God  would  make 
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the  sweetest  utterer  of  holy  things !  She  came 
forth  as  the  rainbow,  and  like  the  rainbow  she  van¬ 
ished  into  the  clear  sky,  as  when  a  sudden  sweep 
of  light  eclipsed  the  whole  without  a  single  hue 
having  lost  its  beauty  or  its  grace. 

She  had  then  but  just  passed  her  sixteenth  year, 
and  no  critic’s  touch  was  needed  on  a  single  line, 
and  none  would  remark  any  absence  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  well  disciplined  and  practised  writer.  She 
wrote  from  the  gushing  fulness  of  a  heart  that  loved 
all  innocent  and  beautiful  things  ;  that  drank  inspir¬ 
ation  from  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  lowliest  flow- 
ers,  and  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  hill-side  stream 
that  flowed  by  her  native  home,  as  they  told  things 
that  no  other  spirit  was  gifted  enough  to  hear.  Her 
heart  was  always  reverent.  The  tiniest  flower-leaf 
could  waft  her  thought  to  God,  as  the  wings  of  the 
starry  night.  Her  spirit  ever  rested  in  Him.  Its 
true  utterance  at  any  period  of  her  life  would  be 
the  same  as  when  (June,  1839)  she  sung  of 
‘Types  of  Heaven.’  0 

A\Tiy  love  I  the  lily-bell 
Swinging  in  the  scented  dell  ? 

Why  love  I  the  wood-notes  wild, 

Where  the  sun  hath  faintlv  smiled  ? 

Daises,  in  their  beds  secure, 

Gazing  out  so  meek  and  pure  ? 
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Why  love  I  the  evening  dew 
In  the  violet’s  bell  of  blue  ? 

Why  love  I  the  vesper  star, 
Trembling  in  its  shrine  afar  ? 

Why  love  I  the  summer  night, 

Softly  Aveeping  drops  of  light  ? 

Why  to  me  do  woodland  springs 
Whisper  weet  and  holy  things  ? 
Why  does  every  bed  of  moss 
Tell  me  of  my  Saviour’s  cross  ? 

Why  in  every  dimpled  wave 
Smiles  the  light  from  o’er  the  grave  ? 

Why  do  rainbows  seen  at  even, 

Seem  the  glorious  paths  to  heaven  ? 
Why  are  gushing  streamlets  fraught 
With  the  notes  from  angels  caught  ? 
Can  ye  tell  me  why  the  wind 
Bringeth  seraphs  to  my  mind  ? 

Is  it  not  that  faith  hath  bound 
Beauties  of  al^orm  and  sound 
To  the  dreams  that  have  been  gh^en 
Of  the  holy  things  of  heaven  ? 

Are  they  not  bright  links  that  bind 
V  Sinful  souls  to  Sinless  Mind  ? 

From  the  lowly  violet  sod. 

Links  are  lengthened  unto  God. 
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All  of  lioly  —  stainless  —  sweet  — 

That  on  earth  we  hear  or  meet, 

Are  but  types  of  that  pure  love, 

Brightly  realized  above. 

From  the  memorable  time  her  first  gift  was  re¬ 
ceived,  our  correspondence  commenced ;  and  we 
thus  talked  with  each  other  with  that  free  and  fer¬ 
vent  speech  that  tells  of  intimate  friendship  and 
reciprocal  sympathies.  At  length  she  visited  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  I  have  in  memory,  distinct  and  clear,  my 
first  interview,  and  was  glad  when,  the  other  day, 
in  looking  over  old  letters,  I  found  one  in  which  I 
described  my  first  impressions  on  seeing  her,  to  a 
mutual  friend.  I  see  her  now  as  then,  —  one  hand 
laid  in  the  palm  of  the  other,  —  a  quiet  smile 
around  her  mouth,  —  not  bashful  nor  timid,  but 
inclined  to  be  silent,  —  the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes 
ever  and  anon  lifted  up  and  letting  out  upon  us  the 
glory  of  an  eloquent  glance,  and  the  whole  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  countenance  betokening  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  amiability.  But  her  voice!  it  was  that 
which  charmed  me  most  then,  as  it  did  ever.  I 
remember  one  day  spent  in  her  ‘  study,’  when  she 
read  to  us  ‘  a  poem  ’  which  some  enamored  ‘  poet  ’ 
had  perpetuated  on  ‘  Bow  Brook  ’  —  ‘  the  tutor  of 
her  muse,’  —  and  over  which  she  had  laughed  till 
she  cried,  and  her  eyes  were  red  and  her  face 
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ached.  She  wanted  us  to  enjoy  the  ‘  poem,’  and  so 
she  read  it.  I  could  not  sympathise  at  all  with  the 
ludicrousness  which  she  saw,  so  transforming  was 
the  power  of  her  sweet  voice  ;  and  it  was  not  till  I 
took  the  rhyme  and  read  it  to  myself  that  I  saw  its 
laughable  features  in  the  least. 

The  impressions  made  by  her  correspondence 
were  all  deepened  as  we  went  to  the  ‘  high  halls  of 
Art,’  and  visited  memorable  scenes  that  won  speech 
to  the  silent  lip,  and  made  us  know  our  kindred  of 
heart  and  soul.  And  then  in  our  home  that  over¬ 
looked  the  beautiful  Merrimac,  her  heart  was  fully 
opened,  and  the  love  for  eternity  began  (1838). 
How  sweetly,  when  the  shower  was  passed,  and  the 
river  glowed  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  most  gor¬ 
geous  array,  irresistibly  drawing  us,  by  its  affluence 
of  beauty,  to  thoughts  of  Heaven, — how  sweetly 
did  she  sing  its  praise  !  With  what  a  gush  of  music 
did  her  song  begin  ! 


‘  A  ray  from  the  smile  of  God  art  thou, 

Beautiful  river  !  Around  thee  bow 

Blossoms  and  shrubs,  whose  perfume  might  seem 

His  breath  borne  down  on  thine  azure  beam. 

A  glass  of  beauty,  fair  stream,  thou  art  — 

Lucid  and  pure  as  a  maiden’s  heart ; 

And  every  wave  is  a  pulse  of  love. 

That  sends  a  glow  to  the  face  above.’ 
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Interwoven  in  lier  poetry,  we  are  able  to  trace 
many  of  the  bright  and  pleasant  things  of  that 
liappy  summer,  —  its  cool  grotto  by  the  lake  side, 
its  woody  shelter,  its  balmy  evenings,  and  the  hours 
of  sleep  long  invaded  by  the  interchange  of  thought, 
and  the  reciprocity  of  trust  and  confidence  respect¬ 
ing  the  secret  history  of  life  and  feeling.  Then 
one  near  me,  whose  purer  and  better  nature  alone 
could  win  such  love,  gained  the  affections  of  our 
sister’s  heart,  and  the  intimacy  that  followed  per¬ 
mits  me  to  open  some  traits  of  her  mental  being 
that  otherwise  would  be  unrevealed  to  me.  This 
was  her  ‘  Annie,’  —  ‘  I  always  speak  of  you  as  my 
dearest  friend,  and  whatever  friendships  I  may 
hereafter  form,  I  never  expect  to  meet  one  so  per¬ 
fectly  after  my  own  heart.  To  you  I  write  what  I 
write  to  no  other ;  and  you  have  seen  what  no  other 
has  seen.’  To  this  friendship  I  owe  the  tenderness 
of  her  interest  in  me,  and  much  of  the  little  ability 
to  speak  to  her  as  her  needs  required.  She  had  a 
passionate  love  of  letters  and  seemed  to  live  in  the 
correspondence  of  her  friends.  A  letter  was  handed 
her  when  at  dinner —  down  went  the  knife  and 
fork,  the  free  laugh  of  the  group  uncared  for,  while 
she  rushed  to  the  lonely  parlor  to  read  ‘  with  a 
throbbing  heart  and  tears  of  delicious  joy ;  ’  and 
‘  then,’  she  adds,  ‘  I  went  to  the  door  and  looked 
towards  Haverhill.’  The  mere  hope  of  some  little 
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friendly  note  would  prompt  her  to  a  long  journey 
in  a  July  noon,  and  then  ‘  for  the  forty-leventh 
time  ’  she  would  read  the  message  of  love.  And 
she  could  answer  these  remembrances  of  the  absent 
any  where,  and  under  almost  all  circumstances,  — 
at  the  desk  of  a  store  with  busy  talkers  around  her, 
or  she  could  ‘  prattle  away  ’  with  her  pen,  ‘  and 
keep  the  chat  agoing  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.’ 
And  no  deeper  sadness  did  she  know  than  when 
she  was  forced  to  say,  ‘  I  neither  write  nor  receive 
such  letters  as  I  once  did.  ’  Absorbing  cares  be¬ 
gan  to  multiply.  Her  heart  was  busy  in  the  whole 
round  of  woman’s  duties  and  sympathies.  Her 
whole  nature  was  active ;  and  the  voices  of  home 
will  testify  that  in  her  case  the  proof  is  abundant,  of 
the  idle  folly  of  that  literary  vanity  that  talks  of 
being  above  one’s  station,  as  though  there  could  be 
no  alliance  between  domestic  cares  and  the  pursuits 
of  a  mind  with  high  aims  of  thought  and  study. 
She  was,  indeed,  the  idol  of  the  household,  but  she 
was  not  content  with  an  idol’s  position,  to  be  minis¬ 
tered  unto,  but  chose  to  minister.  Time  was  pre¬ 
cious  when  it  could  be  given  to  literary  pursuits,  — 
golden  drops  of  an  intermitting  stream,  —  and  yet 
she  says,  ‘  I  am  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  com¬ 
pany  ;  nearly  half  my  time  is  so  occupied.  I  do 
not  complain  of  this,  for  I  think  there  is  as  much  to 
be  learned  from  conversation  with  intelligent  minds 
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as  from  books ;  and  from  tbe  humblest  intellect  we 
often  derive  rich  suggestions.’  The  absorbing  love 
of  her  soul  to  enlarge  its  boundary  of  thought,  and 
her  true  and  deep  humility,  preserved  her  from 
being  irritated  by  these  constant  interruptions,  — 
her  father’s  house  bein^  the  home  of  all  preachers  of 
his  faith,  —  a  constant  succession  of  friends  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  hospitalities  of  that  mansion,  and  the 
invitation  ever  going  forth  for  more.  And  when 
sudden  misfortune  came  to  sweep  away  in  one  night 
much  property,  and  though  she  saw  the  venerable 
sire. 


- ‘  wittL  silvery  hair, 

Slowly  ascending  the  broken  stair 

That  leads  from  the  door- way  with  rubbish  strewed, 

Up  the  steep,  green  bank  to  the  village  road; 

Or  pausing  a  while  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 

Gaze  thoughtfully  down  on  the  old  red  mill,’ 

she  knew  that  worldly  means  were  not  in  his 
power  to  do  all  he  could  desire  for  his  children. 
She  looked  with  pride  on  a  brother,  and  saw  such 
promise  in  his  unfolding  mind  that  she  asked  for 
him  the  highest  advantages  of  liberal  culture. 
‘All  I  can  earn  for  some  years  to  come,’  she  wiites, 
‘  will  be  necessary  to  defray  my  brother’s  expenses 
through  college.  A  thousand  dollars  looks  a  large 
sum  for  a  poor  girl  like  me  to  save,  but  if  my  health 
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is  spared,  I  will  do  it,  and  gladly  too.  He  will 
make,  I  tkink,  a  fine  scholar  and  good  writer, 
in  time.’  That  brother  was  called  away  just  as 
the  buds  of  promise  began  to  open  and  let  the 
sight  into  the  heart  of  their  beauty.  She  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  passing  through  a  severe  trial 
in  her  own  sickness.  —  ‘I,'  too,  lay  on  my  bed  in 
the  chamber  beneath,  and  heard  him  call  in  his  de¬ 
lirium,  without  the  power  to  answer.  Oh  that,  dear 
friends,  was  for  me  a  most  trying  night  and  day  ! 
My  life-experience  has  nothing  so  painful.  He 
was  a  beautiful  and  noble  soul  —  most  affectionate 
in  his  nature  —  the  pride,  and  hope,  and  joy  of  his 
friends.  Never  do  I  think  to  look  upon  his  like 
again.  But  from  me  he  is  not  gone.  Oh  no  !  if 
he  were  my  heart  would  break.’  How  soon  ended 
those  ‘  happy  times  and  gay  !  ’  Her  heart  was 
not  overwhelmed,  for  what  she  had  done  for  him 
was  accomplished  for  eternal  relations  ;  and  the  plen¬ 
tiful  dew  of  his  youth,  she  trusted  to  see  in  the  rich 
bloom  of  immortal  fruitage.  In  that  hour  of  grief 
she  found  the  realization  of  her  own  prophecy  re¬ 
specting  herself,  written  after  her  father’s  death, 
(1845),  when  she  said,  —  ‘Father’s  corpse  wore 
the  most  serene  and  benignant  expression  I  ever 
saw.  It  made  me  happy  to  gaze  on  it,  after  watch¬ 
ing  his  countenance  through  so  many  days  and 
nights  of  extreme  suffering.  Oh,  there  is  something 
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toucliingly  beautiful  in  the  death  of  the  good. 
There  are  times  when  father’s  death  fills  me  with 
the  most  solemn  and  intense  happiness,  for  I  seem 
really  to  see  him  in  that  blissful  world  where  I 
doubt  not  his  ransomed  spirit  now  abides.  The 
time  may  come,  doubtless  it  will,  when  death  will 
touch  me  more  sorely  than  it  ever  yet  has  done ; 
but  I  do  most  earnestly  believe  there  will  ever  he  to 
me  a  sweet  mingling  of  holy  joy  in  the  bitterest 
cup  I  may  ever  have  to  drink.  ^  Well  might  she 
speak  of  ‘  our  bereaved,  but  still  happy  home.’ 

She  lived  in  her  affections.  Love  and  life  were 
synonymous  in  the  vocabulary  of  her  heart.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  subdue  attachments  even  when 
the  objects  were  proved  unworthy.  She  lived  on 
in  the  ideal,  lending  the  light  of  her  own  soul  to 
radiate  whatever  was  dark  in  others.  This  love  was 
of  the  most  active  kind.  She  was  always  eager  to 
diffuse  her  happiness.  After  filling  a  letter  with 
the  story  of  her  joys,  she  would  sometimes  suspend 
the  transmission  of  her  letter,  if  a  night  had  passed 
since  she  wrote  it,  to  endorse,  ‘  I  cannot  seal  my 
letter  without  scratching  one  word  to  say  that  I  am 
as  bright  as  a  lark,  and  as  busy  as  a  bee  this  Lap¬ 
land-like  day.  ’  Conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
all  her  obligations  she  would  often  write  down  a  list 
of  her  ‘  wanderino;  duties,  ’  to  fix  them  before  her 
sight.  The  catalogue  one  morning  amounted  to 
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sixteen.  She  loved  best  to  write  at  night.  ‘  I  sit 
down  to  write  you  at  midnight,  and  must  be  up  at 
half  past  three,  ’  said  she  once,  when  travelling. 
Her  letters  often  tell  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
‘  They  say  a  person’s  thoughts  are  always  brightest 
and  clearest  at  early  day.  I  know  better.  I  never 
write  so  well  as  late  at  night.  ’  The  bountifulness 
of  her  gifts  for  periodicals,  —  for  dedications,  ordi¬ 
nations,  and  installations,  —  for  Sabbath  School  ex¬ 
hibitions,  —  for  albums  and  private  repositories  o 
friendly  tokens,  filled  up  many  precious  hours,  and 
forced  her  to  bring  long  toils  into  brief  moments. 
And  yet  she  found  time  for  household  duties,  for 
extensive  correspondence,  for  the  study  of  the 
French  and  German  languages,  for  general  studies, 
for  preparation  as  a  Sabbath  School  teacher,  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors,  and  ‘  whole  days  of  pleas¬ 
ant  rides,  and  talks,  and  walks,  and  every  thing  else 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse.’  She  found  time 
to  contribute  to  our  literature,  poems  in  the  New 
Yorker,  Tribune,  New  World,  Knickerbocker,  be¬ 
sides  the  periodicals  of  the  Christian  sect,  the  Uni- 
versalist  denomination,  to  which  she  was  devotedly 
attached.  Her  principal  labors  may  thus  be  sum¬ 
med  up,  —  The  Palfreys  :  Ellen  Clifford,  or  The 
Genius  of  Reform  :  The  Poetry  of  Woman :  Spr 
Flowers  :  Memoir  and  Poems  of  Mrs.  Scott :  The 
Flower  Yase  :  Fables  of  Flora :  Floral  Fortune 
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Teller,  and  Ten  Yolumes  of  tlie  Rose  of  Sharon. 
A  beautiful  volume  would  be  formed  by  ber  serial 
papers  entitled,  Illustrations  of  Female  Education : 
Letters  to  Annie :  Traits  and  Sketches  of  the  Af¬ 
fections:  Gossipings  of  Idle  Hours;  and  Natural 
Science,  or  The  Florist.  Her  tales  and  poems,  and 
other  fugitive  productions,  would  fill  several  vol¬ 
umes,  and  be  valued  as  the  transcript  of  a  richly 
laden  and  carefully  cultivated  mind,  —  pure  in  all 
its  thoughts,  devoted  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  imparting  to  others  the  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  her  own  heart.  She  found  time  to 
invent  many  a  sweet  method  of  talking  with  the 
absent  by  cards  of  pressed  flowers,  and  keeping  up 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  every  tiny  form  of 
beauty  that  lifted  its  meek  blue  eye  to  the  sheltering 
oak  or  bent  to  kiss  the  running  and  laughing  stream. 
The  first  flower  of  Spring  could  not  elude  her 
searching ;  and  if  after  the  warm  rains  that  some¬ 
times  come  in  autumn,  the  sun  wooed  forth  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  strawberry  and  the  violet,  she  was  sure 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  you  the  good  news,  and  to  pity 
them  —  ‘  Poor  things  !  they  must  have  been  sadly 
afrighted  at  the  furious  snow  storm  which  fell  upon 
them  not  long  since.’  And  the  most  transient 
form  of  nature’s  loveliness  was  caught  by  her  to 
minister  to  the  soul’s  expression  of  its  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Here  she  pours  forth  her  confidence 
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in  ‘the  affection  unshadowed  from  the  first,’  and 
her  eye  catches  the  passing  glory  of  the  shower. 
‘  Dear - ,  you  do  n’t  know  what  a  beautiful  rain¬ 

bow  is  this  moment  dazzling  my  eyes,  as  I  lift  them 

in  the  direction  of  P - ,  for  even  from  here 

I  can  look  toward  your  dear  city,  —  and  when  I 
turn  them  to  my  paper,  my  eyes  carry  there  the 
bright  and  beautiful  reflection,  so  that  my  letter 
seems  covered  with  rainbows.  Is  there  no  meaning 
in  this  ?  Oh  let  there  be  always  rainbows  between 
you  and  I,  dear  friend.  ’  And  so  with  true  beauty 
in  all  forms  of  humanity,  —  for  she  looked  only  at 
the  revelations  of  the  spirit,  and  when  they  were 
beautiful  she  felt  she  must  love.  It  was  this  that 
made  her  so  frank  and  confident.  She  magnified 
all  that  was  good  in  her  friends ;  and  if  she  saw 
motes  in  the  sunshine  of  their  character,  she  always 
thought  that  they  would  all  disappear  if  a  little 
more  light  were  let  in.  Once,  when  the  word  ‘  Be¬ 
ware  ’  was  written  for  her  eye,  she  gave  in  reply 
a  wise  maxim  for  friends,  —  ‘  The  safe  way  with 
those  we  trust  so  confidingly  is  to  understand 
them.’ 

But  the  crown  of  her  character  was  her  Beligion. 
It  poured  its  light  and  beauty  on  her  whole  being. 
It  was  deeply  intellectual  and  profoundly  spiritual. 
In  whatever  gradation  her  happy  or  ambitious 
thoughts  arose,  they  never  ceased  their  circling 
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rounds  till  they  bent  in  worship  at  the  Throne  ;  and 
for  many  of  the  painful  vicissitudes  and  agonizing 
calamities  of  life,  she  employed  the  dialect  of  an¬ 
gels  in  describing  them  aright.  And  with  a  wife’s 
affections,  unfathomable  in  their  depths,  gushing 
ever  up  in  all  fulness,  and  with  her  infant  ‘  Carrie,’ 
whom  she  felt  she  ‘  must  love  more  tenderly  than 
she  loved  anything  else,’  —  she  could  smile  in 
death,  for  why  should  she  doubt  her  Grod  ?  Not  to 
her  could 


- “  the  pall  and  the  shroud  wear  gloom, 

They  were  travelling  robes  to  the  better  home.” 

All  that  Mrs.  Mayo  has  written  bespeaks  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  her  character.  She  aimed  to  improve 
as  well  as  interest  her  readers,  and  far  and  wide  has 
her  genial  influence  reached  to  do  good.  But  it  is 
to  her  familiar  correspondence  that  we  must  look  to 
see  the  dearest  traits  in  her  spiritual  being ;  and 
how  can  I  better  close  this  imperfect  memorial,  than 
by  introducing  here  a  new  feature  for  the  ‘  Bose  of 
Sharon,  ’  —  extracts  from  her  letters,  —  those  upon 
which  the  charge  of  ‘  inviolate,  ’  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  attach?  There  are  veils  we  dare  not  lift, 
though  it  would  be  but  opening  wider  the  avenues  to 
purity  and  goodness.  For  never  was  selfishness  an 
invader  of  the  sanctuary  of  her  soul ;  never  did 
passion  disturb  the  calm  of  her  being ;  her  sorrows 
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were  all  born  of  her  intense  feelings,  the  struggle 
of  a  mind  fearful  that  it  might  not  always  choose 
duty  or  place  its  affections  aright.  For  years  a  dis¬ 
cipline  of  soul  was  carried  on  in  the  depths  of  her 
nature,  and  the  result —  the  success  — was  shown  in 
that  serene  submission  to  God  under  all  the  aspects 
of  his  providence,  which  was  as  far  removed  from 
stoical  indifference  as  it  was  elevated  above  transient 
methods  of  relief  and  comfort.  The  privilege  to 
hioio  her  was  great.  Let  the  sanctity  of  her  mem¬ 
ory  be  sweetness  in  our  home,  and  the  hope  of 
meeting  her  again,  the  softener  of  our  grief.  Till 
then,  let  the  beautiful  sentiment  from  the  Holy 
Book,  which  she  had  inscribed  on  a  golden  token¬ 
ring  near  us,  be  with  the  bereaved  in  her  mother’s 
home,  and  also  where  she  smiled  her  last, 

‘  We  shall  rest  in  our  love.’ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

!Nov.  1839.  How  they  pass  away  —  the  young  and 
good  !  Oh !  is  it  not  ‘  a  fearful  thing  to  love  what 
death  may  touch  ?  ’  Let  us,  dear  friend,  place  our 
hearts  on  the  better  home  above,  and  not  make  our 
happiness  too  much  on  earth.  It  is  hard,  oh,  very 
hard,  to  keep  the  heart  from  idolatry.  Is  it  not  a 
crime  to  love  too  well  ?  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  am 
guilty  of  bestowing  too  much  on  beings  of  earth,  and 
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that  the  penalty  must  be  paid  in  scattering  the  dust  of 
my  heart  upon  their  tombs.  Have  you  never  feared  ? 

I  must,  I  will  strive  to  lay  the  foundation  of  no  last¬ 
ing  happiness  here.  I  will  love  but  for  another  and  a 
better  world.  I  will  but  choose  here  the  loves  for 
eternity.  How  hard  to  abide  by  this  determination  ! 
And  yet  I  never  build  in  my  fancy  any  dreams  of 
the  ftiture,  when  I  hope,  even  for  days,  ‘  to  rest  in  my 
love.’  No ;  heaven  is  the  home  of  my  love  and  of 
my  union !  The  resurrection  must  be  my  hridal-day,. 
when  I  will  be  wedded  to  some  pure  spirit ;  not  as  in 
earthly  marriages,  but  like  unto  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Is  it  not  sweet  to  think  of  such  a  time,  when  the  soul' 
will  be  blended  with  the  one  spirit  of  its  love,  in  a 
union  so  perfect,  that  individuality  itself  will  be  lost 
in  the  all-perfect  wedding  of  angelic  natures  ?  I 
dream  and  think  of  it  much.  I  love  to  make  it  the 
holy  joy  of  my  lonely  and  silent  hours.  I  love  to 
make  it  the  sweeter  portion  of  my  darling  faith  —  to 
write  it  on  my  heart  as  a  talisman  to  keep  it  pure  on 
earth  till  it  be  utterly  purified  in  heaven. 

Dec.  1839.  You  know  something  of  my  peculiar 
capacity  for  feeling.  You  know  I  have  times  of  over¬ 
burdened  sensibilities, — times  when  my  soul  will  gush 
out,  or  burst  with  its  own  fulness.  These  feelings  are 
purely  the  effect  of  acute  poetic  susceptibilities,  and 
partly  the  impulses  of  ardent  affections.  I  sometimes 
tremble  with  the  excitement  of  my  own  wild,  raptur-  ^ 
ous  dreams  ;  I  talk  and  write  as  though  realities  had 
made  me  thus  to  suffer  or  enjoy.  I  fancy  things,  and 
feel  them  true.  Such  is  the  condition  of  my  mind 
20 
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this  evening.  I  imagine  myself  entirely  and  un¬ 
changeably  happy.  So  very  deep  is  the  emotion  of 
joy  within  me,  that  I  feel  bewildered  and  oppressed ; 
yet  there  is  no  outward  circumstance  to  affect  me 
thus.  I  sit  at  the  fire-side  as  usual,  with  my  sisters 
around  me;  the  fire  is  bright,  and  the  faces  are 
cheerful ;  I  too,  seem  cheerful ;  but  deep  down  in  my 
innermost  being  there  is  a  universe  of  joy  that  cannot 
be  described, — a  something  that  trembles  and  flutters 
within  my  secret  soul  and  urges  me  up  to  low  and 
earnest  prayer,  to  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  glori¬ 
ous  Alleluias !  I  am  capable  of  emotions  as  intensely 
blissful  as  they  are  at  times  agonizing;  but  I  can 
conceal  my  joys  more  successfully  than  my  griefs. 

Dec.  1839.  She  had  spoken  of  one  who  had  given 
birth  to  an  immortal  being,  —  of  another  who  had  gone 
home  to  the  Fatherland  to  be  happy  forevermore, — 
of  another  who  had  taken  upon  herself  the  duties  and 
the  blessings  of  a  faithful  wife.  ‘  I  alone,’  she  writes, 

‘  in  outAvard  circumstances  remain  unchanged.  Has 
Time,  then,  forgotten  me?  No!  within  my  secret 
being  changes  have  been  wrought  as  wonderful  as 
those  I  have  related  of  others.  My  dreams,  my 
hopes,  my  plans,  are  all  transformed.  Mysterious 
influences  have  been  working  invisibly  within  me, 
and  I  am  holier  and  happier  within,  than  I  have  been 
for  years,  —  happier  at  least  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  my  existence.  Yet  this  change  is  all  spirit¬ 
ual  and  unseen.  No  future  time  will  reveal  it  —  the 
world  can  never  know  it.  It  is  not  a  change  of 
circumstances ;  it  is  feeling  alone ;  it  is  the  mind,  the 
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heart,  the  inner  being.  I  love  that  you  should  know 
that  I  am  happy,  and  principally  for  this  reason  have  I 
written,  as  I  have.  I  am  living  in  Romance — romance 
of  the  most  sacred  beauty.  Not  a  shadow  comes  near 
it,  not  a  thorn  is  mingled  with  its  roses,  not  a  murmur 
of  its  low,  sweet  melody  is  in  discord.  A  spiritual 
heaven  is  my  own  to  dwell  in  forever.  All  that  you 
can  dream  of  in  your  philosophy  of  pure  celestial 
happiness  is  mine  —  all  mine.  No  fear  of  change  is 
mingled  with  the  deep,  still  fountains  of  my  joy. 

August,  1838.  Tell - if  there  is  a  single  pretty 

flower  in  the  precincts  of  the  Parsonage,  to  pluck  it 
and  press  it  in  a  book,  very  carefully,  for  her  sister 
Sarah.  I  pressed  the  sea-weed  she  sent  from  Med¬ 
ford  lake,  and  it  is  very  beautiful.  Can  there  be  any 
monitor  more  touchingly  expressive  than  a  faded 
flower ;  one  that  some  dear  hand  has  gathered  as  a 
delicate  token  of  love  ?  How  many,  many,  such 
little  relics  have  I  preserved,  and  the  fragrance 
of  their  decay  is  even  sweeter  than  the  freshness  of 
life  from  those  less  cherished.  I  hope  our  wild-flowers 
will  not  have  all  decayed  ere  you  are  with  us. 

“  Our  own  dear  wild-flowers  ever  loved 
The  other  wild-flowers  best,” 

says  a  poetess  of  her  buried  sister.  So  do  I.  There 
is  an  humble,  retiring,  uncultivated  beauty  in  them, 
that  is  infinitely  more  touching,  than  that  which  every 
body  sees  and  every  body  praises  in  the  brilliant 
daughters  of  the  garden.  Here  ends  my  sermon  on 
flowers.  Amen. 
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October,  1839.  What  a  blessed,  holy  thought  it  is, 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us  the  power  to 
do  good  to  those  we  love  !  Oh !  I  have  adored  him 
more  for  this  one  gift,  than  for  all  others  that  can  be 
named.  Simply  to  feel  that  I  may  pray  for  them — 
that  I  may  go  into  His  presence,  where  He  dwells 
alone,  and  plead  with  him  devoutly  and  tearfully,  to 
bless  and  sanctify  and  save  the  loved  ones  of  my  soul ; 
simply  to  feel  this  is  all  of  heaven  to  me.  Often,  of 
late,  has  my  spirit  dwelt  with  His  in  deep  communion 
of  you,  sweet  sister,  and  I  love  to  think, — 0  !  may  he 
pardon  me  if  I  am  presumptive  ! — I  love  to  think  that 
my  prayers  are  answered  in  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  those  dear  to  me,  like  you. 

October,  1839.  I  think  if  we  would  only  stop  to 
count  our  wealth,  instead  of  forever  craving  more,  if 
we  would  study  our  sources  of  happiness,  and  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  true  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  our  possession,  we  should  find  ourselves  richer 
far  than  we  are  willing  to  believe.  So  much  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  our  intellect,  so  much  to  gratify  our  affections  ! 
How  foolish,  how  sinful,  to  be  always  repining,  and 
asking  for  what  we  cannot  have  !  I  do  not  know  who 
has  the  most  to  be  thankful  for,  you  or  I ;  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  we  are  both  exceedingly  rich.  We 
are  rich  because  we  love  and  are  beloved  ;  what  more 
do  we  ask  ? 

August,  1839.  You  say  some  good  things  about 
romance  and  reason ;  a  very  pretty  alliteration,  by  the 
way.  Perhaps  you  deem,  that  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  former,  I  throw  the  latter  to  the  winds.  It  may 
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be  so,  yet  if  it  be,  it  is  no  longer  properly  romance, 
but  idle  folly ;  since  romance,  in  the  true  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  is  but  the  unsealing  of  the  tenderest 
affections  of  the  heart,  by  the  acute  touch  of  the  very 
finest  and  most  divine  perceptions  of  the  intellect.  It 
is  the  union  of  the  most  refined  capacities  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  Romance  is  to  reason,  what  the  spirit  is 
to  its  embodiment,  —  giving  it  life,  sensibility,  and 
grace ;  and,  therefore,  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
the  reason,  the  healthier  will  be  the  action,  and  the 
more  powerful  will  be  the  development  of  the  spirit 
that  refines  it. 

August,  1839.  I  have  no  dreams  that  I  cannot 
submit  to  see  dispelled  without  severe  regret.  All 
I  hope  for  in  the  coming  years  is,  that  I  may  fulfil 
the  destiny  I  owe  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  find  my 
reward  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  friendship  and 
affection  of  the  good  and  wise  among  mankind.  ^Vhen 
any  more  definite  and  fond,  pass  before  me  too  near 
my  heart,  faith  gently  draws  her  veil  before  them, 
and  points  my  hopes  to  the  will  of  God.  Oh  !  is  not 
that  a  thousand  times  more  blessed  than  any  dreams 
the  human  heart  can  devise  ?  ‘  Thy  will,  O  God,  be 

done ! ’ 

October,  1839.  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  your 
quotations  about  the  flowers.  You  know  how  I  love 
them.  A  flower  contains  in  its  tiny  bell  more  sweet 
and  tender  associations,  than  any  other  object  in 
nature.  I  cannot  look  at  one  that  does  not  bring  in¬ 
stantly  around  me  a  group  of  dearly  beloved  friends, 
with  their  soft  kind  voices  and  glances  so  eloquent 
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with  holy  and  true  affection ;  my  little  Flora  is  the 
shrine  of  a  whole  world’s  wealth  of  precious  memories 
— memories  that  I  would  not  part  with  for  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines  of  all  Brazil..  Oh  !  these  little 
things  make  up  life  to  me.  Smiles,  looks,  kind  words, 
and  their  memories,  make  up  my  earthly  happiness. 
A  single  look  or  tone  of  affection,  has  made  me  light¬ 
hearted  for  weeks.  Oh  !  when  so  little  is  asked,  can 
there  be  any  fear  that  it  will  be  withheld  ?  No.  I 
will  trust  in  His  mercy,  whose  smiles  are  all  Love — 
whose  tones  are  all  blessings  and  benedictions. 

March,  1840.  I  am  weary  of  myself  sometimes, 
that  I  cannot  fulfil  more  of  the  promises  of  my  better 
nature.  How  often  I  subdue  all  my  feelings  to  the 
control  of  my  spiritual  afiections,  and  how  often  do 
they  prove  rebellious,  and  trample  upon  the  silken 
fetters  imposed  by  a  guardian  conscience  !  My  life 
will  be  one  long  struggle  of  two  opposite  natures. 
One  would  fasten  celestial  pinions  upon  my  spirit ; 
the  other  would  load  it  down  with  fetters  of  earth, 
that  it  might  never  rise.  Oh  !  when  will  the  victory 
come  ?  and  when  shall  I  be  free  1 

1839.  God  has  most  beautifully  and  benevolently 
adapted  the  affections  to  available  resources  in  every 
situation  in  life,  provided  we  will  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  those  resources,  and  be  satisfied  with 
their  rich  and  exhaustless  depths.  We  confine  our  love 
within  too  narrow  a  sphere,  when  we  limit  it  to  any¬ 
thing  short  of  the  great  universe,  and  the  infinitude 
of  its  treasures.  Our  intellects  were  given  to  us  to 
search  out  things  to  love ;  and  we  fall  far  short  of  our 
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own  powers  and  our  great  inheritance  of  blessings,  if 
we  content  ourselves  with  merely  the  obvious  and 
legitimate  attachments  of  our  animal  natures.  But  I 
moralize  at  too  great  length,  and  you  know  all  these 
things  from  experience ;  so  I  will  turn  briefly  to 
others  of  perhaps  greater  interest. 

Jan.  1842.  You  say  I  write  much  of  disappointed 

love.  I  do  so,  dear - ,  not  from  any  personal 

interest  in  the  theme,  but  because,  so  far  as  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  human  heart  extends,  there  is  much 
secret  sufiering  from  this  same  cause ;  and  I  trust  I 
never  speak  in  a  manner  to  minister  to  morbid  regret, 
but  rather  to  soothe,  to  strengthen,  and  to  encourage. 
I  do  believe  that  love  is  often  happy  in  this  life  —  in¬ 
deed  every  day’s  experience  proves  it —  but  t\iQhappy 
are  not  needing,  so  much,  kind  words  of  sympathy 
and  of  hope,  as  those  who  suffer.  I  never  allude  to 
blighted  affection  to  grieve  over,  and  foster  it,  but 
rather  to  point  out  its  uses,  its  sanctifying  influence 
upon  the  heart,  and  to  recommend,  as  far  as  may  be, 
its  best  and  most  successful  remedies.  Perhaps  I 
make  it  too  frequent  a  theme  ;  but  you  know  it  is  my 
nature  to  be  interested  in  love,  and  out  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  heart  the  pen  writeth. 

Oct.  1839.  I  am  very  well  and  extremely  happy. 
Nothing  but  sunshine  is  around  me  now.  I  am  always 
happy  when  at  home.  There  is  a  spirit  of  love  and 
joy  that  guards  this  dear  spot  which  defies  all  evil 
intrusions.  If  tears  ever  come,  there  is  a  voice  of 
affection  speaking  in  many  familiar  tones  that  speedily 
drives  them  away.  But  they  do  not  come  now. 
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Wlien  I  weep  it  is  for  others,  not  for  myself.  For 
you  and  yours  I  pray.  Heaven  keep  and  bless  you 
all. 

March  1840.  And  so,  I  shall  never  see  that  dear 
little  haunt  again  —  never  sit  with  you  upon  the  gras¬ 
sy  sward,  and  read  sweet  poetry  to  the  music  of  mur¬ 
muring  waves.  I  am  sad  to  think  of  it  —  but  we  will 
find  another,  will  we  not  ?  and  the  ocean  shall  echo 
to  the  deep  beatings  of  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  be 
subdued  and  brought  down  to  the  feet  of  God  by  the 
meanings  of  its  mysterious  voice. 

Aug.  1839.  It  seems  as  though  sorrow  could  never 
Intrude  here,  for  all  around  me  is  sanctified  by  the 
cheerful  faith  that  I  have  nurtured  from  my  childhood 
up,  and  it  flings  its  soft  mantle  around  me,  to  shield 
me  from  every  sorrow  and  fear  that  assails  me  when 
abroad,  unprotected  in  the  world. 

1845.  Heaven  grows  brighter  and  dearer  every 
year ;  for  every  year  our  beloved  ones  leave  us  for 
that  eternal  home. 

1844.  She  is  lifted  up,  but  not  separated  from 
you.  She  lives  ever  in  your  soul.  Her  spirit  hovers 
over  you.  You,  you  will  never  forget  her. 
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